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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATIONS 


Arabic words are transliterated here according to the system employed 
by the International Fournal of Middle East Studies (({MES). Conjunctions 


such as wa and fa, and prepositions such as # and & are joined to 


the words which follow them by a hyphen. 


Consonants 
r = L — t 
Ww = b L oa Z 
o = t 4 3 * 
& = th _ = gh 
a = J 3 = f 
é = h 3 = q 
as kh J = &k 
> = d J = |] 
5 = dh , = m 
> = 7 3 = n 
5) a Z ’ = h 
ew oF S y) ca W 
vy = sh S = y 
uw = Ss 3 = a (“at” in the construct) 
w = d 
The article al/- is not elided. 
Vowels 
short long 
a a 
u u 
1 I 
Dipthongs 
aw 
ay 
lyy 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the month of Rajab of the year 764 A.H. (April/May, 1363 A.D.), 
Shaykh Ibn Abi Hajala buried his beloved son Muhammad, a vic- 
tim of the plague then ravaging Cairo, in the vast cemetery of al- 
Qarafa al-Kubra near al-Fustat. The spot he chose was the tomb of 
the saint ‘Uqba b. ‘Amir al-Juhani (d. 677/678), “the companion of 
the Prophet of God.” After performing this most painful of parental 
duties, Ibn Abi Hajala composed a book entitled Fiwar al-akhyar ft 
dar al-qarar (The Vicinity of the Righteous in the Abode of the Here- 
after). Most of this book recounts and extols the life and accom- 
plishments of Sidi ‘Uqba, including a careful compilation of all hadith 
related on his authority. 

Why was it important to Ibn Abi Hayala to bury his son near the 
tomb of the Prophet’s companion, and what prompted him to write 
his book? ‘This study is, in large part, an attempt to answer these 
questions by entering into the thought-world of Ibn Abi Hajala and 
his contemporaries. On one level he plainly sought personal solace, 
but his actions bespeak more than one anguished father’s quest for 
relief and consolation. Despite the intervening centuries, Ibn Abi 
Hajala’s book still provides great insight into the nature of his reli- 
gious faith and the meaning that it held for his life. In particular, 
he illuminates a vital dimension of Islamic piety—the veneration of 
Muslim saints, specifically dead saints. 

In the Islamic tradition saints need not be dead before they be- 
come the objects of veneration. ‘This book, however, does not con- 
sider living saints or their roles in Islamic society. It is an inquiry 
into the cult of Muslim saints that centered around their tombs, 
specifically in Egypt between roughly 1200 and 1500 A.D. It pro- 
vides the first full descriptive overview and analysis of the venera- 
tion of Muslim saints in the great cemeteries surrounding medieval 
Cairo, and is motivated by an interest in what the veneration of 
dead saints reveals about the living expression of Muslim faith and 
piety in the later Middle Ages, as opposed to textual idealizations 
of normative practice.' 


' For two diachronic studies of individual Egyptian saints see Hallenberg, “Ibrahim 
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In contrast with the impressive scholarly work on saints in the 
Western Christian experience, research of similar phenomena in the 
Islamic cultural tradition lags far behind.? The most comprehensive 
synthetic treatment of the subject today remains an insightful work 
published more than a century ago by the great Hungarian Orien- 
talist Ignaz Goldziher.’ Although there have been some excellent 
studies about the veneration of saints in various Muslim societies 
over the past century, these would not yet support a comprehensive 
new synthesis.* 

In view of the pervasive presence of saints throughout the Islamic 
world, regardless of period, as well as the large quantity and diverse 
nature of primary source material available, it 1s puzzling that so lit- 
tle work on them has been undertaken. In part this oversight may 
be explained by certain strains of thought within the Islamic tradi- 
tion itself; particularly pronounced in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Many Muslims have either resisted acknowledging the exis- 
tence of Muslim saints altogether or have viewed their presence and 
veneration as unacceptable deviations from normative practice. While 
conducting research for this book in Egypt, for example, I was fre- 
quently informed by devout believers, who were interested but sin- 
cerely puzzled by my research, that there are no saints in Islam. 
When I responded by noting some of the numerous and most obvi- 
ous manifestations of saint veneration around us, my interlocutors 


al-Dasuqi (1255—96),” and Homerin, From Arab Poet to Mushm Saint. For an excel- 
lent study of a certain category of living saints and their roles in a specific pre- 
modern Muslim community, see Eaton, Swfis of Byapur. 

* For an extensive and useful annotated bibliography of the literature in this field 
see Wilson, Saints and Thew Cults, 309-419. Of the more than 1,300 entries in 
Wilson’s bibliography a mere 30 deal directly with the cult of the saints in Islam. 

3 Goldziher, “Veneration of Saints in Islam.” 

* Much of the research that has been conducted on Muslim saints and their cults 
to date has been devoted to the geographic peripheries of the Islamic world. Schol- 
ars interested in comparative analysis who are working outside the field of Islamic 
studies have thus had to rely primarily on literature dealing with North Afnca and 
the Indian subcontinent. Significant works dealing with aspects of the cult of Muslim 
saints in Egypt include: De Jong, “Cairene Ziyara-days,” and his Turug and Turug- 
Linked Institutions; Garcin, “Deux saints populaires,” and his “Histoire et hagiogra- 
phic de l’Egypte;” Gilsenan Saint and Sufi in Modern Egypt; Hallenberg, “Ibrahim 
al-Dasiiqi;” Hoffman, Sufism, Mystics, and Saints; Homerin, From Arab Poet to Mushm 
Saint; Massignon, “La cité des morts au Caire;” McPherson, The Moulds of Egypt; 
Olesen, Culte des saints, Ohtoshi, “The Manncrs, Customs, and Mentality of Pilgrims;” 
Raghib, “Sur un groupe de mausolés du cimetiére du Caire” and numcrous other 


articles; Shoshan, Popular Culture, and Williams, “The Cult of ‘Alid Saints.” 
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were usually quick to dismiss these as insignificant aspects of “pop- 
ular” or “folk” religion that are not part of “true Islam.” 

Explaining this resistance is not complicated, but understanding 
the lack of interest on the part of modern scholarship is more prob- 
lematic. In part, the dearth of attention reflects the bias of the tex- 
tual sources on which scholars usually rely. It also derives from a 
now outdated two-tier model of cultural discourse borrowed from 
the study of Western European history.” This view, echoing the per- 
ception of devout Muslim scholars, counterpoises “elite” and “pop- 
ular” expressions of religious experience as a useful distinction, and 
focuses on “high” cultural traditions to the exclusion of what have 
been dismissively, even derisively, identified as corrupted versions of 
“popular religion.”® In any event, there is still much research to be 
done on Muslim saints and their veneration, and it is hoped that 
this study will encourage work in this promising field of the social 
history of religion. 

This study is not an attempt to inquire into the origins of the cult 
of Muslim saints in Egypt. Egyptian history, from the beginning of 
the dynastic period to the Arab conquest in 642 A.D., spans nearly 
4,000 years. Although it is likely that there were some influences 
from earlier periods on later Muslim practice, as has recently been 
suggested, it is still too early to theorize about the nature and extent 
of continuities.’ Even within the Islamic period, as I have demon- 
strated elsewhere, there has sometimes been a tendency among schol- 
ars to reach premature conclusions about the origins of the cult of 
the saints, and attribute them to exclusively Shi‘ite sources.® 

Egypt in the later Middle Ages was a thoroughly multi-confessional 
society. In fact, historians believe that it was not until this period 
that Egypt finally became decisively and irrevocably a predominantly 


° For a critical challenge to this tendency within scholarship on Western history, 
see Brown, The Cult of the Saints, Bourdieu, La Distinction; and Chartier, “Culture as 
Appropriation,” and his “La culture populaire en question.” For an alternative view 
and defense of the distinction between “high” and “popular” culture, see Le Goff, 
“The Learned and Popular Dimensions of Journeys,” his L’imaginaire médiéval, and 
his earlier Pour un autre Moyen Age. 

® For an example of the challenge to the two-ticr paradigm of culture in the 
medieval Islamic world, sec Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, 11-12. For the opposite 
view, sce Shoshan, Popular Culture, 6-7, 10, 67, and his “High Culture and Popular 
Culture.” 

7 See Wickett, “For Our Destinies.” 

® Taylor, “Reevaluating the Shii Role.” 
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Muslim society.” Even after a significant majority of Egyptians were 
converted to Islam, there remained sizable communities of Chris- 
tians and Jews in the country. It is, therefore, important to stress 
that this is a study about Musim saints and their veneration, although 
Egyptian Jews and Chnistians have historically been deeply engaged 
in and committed to the veneration of their own saints. ‘Their prac- 
tices are beyond the purview of this study, but there was clearly a 
certain amount of syncretism as Muslims, Christians, and Jews crossed 
religious boundaries to participate in the veneration of each other’s 
saints. 

Moreover, this book focuses on the Cairene experience and does 
not offer examples from rural Egypt. In large part this is due to the 
bias of the surviving sources, which almost exclusively reflect urban 
settings. There is little evidence to suggest that in this instance what 
holds for Cairo did not hold also for the rest of Egypt. Upper Egypt 
and the Delta are dotted with local saints’ tombs, as are virtually 
all the major and minor towns and cities along the Nile. Both in 
their veneration of these local tombs and in their frequent treks into 
the major cities of Egypt, peasants seem to have been familiar with 
the ways of their city cousins in relation to the veneration of the 
holy dead.'® Frequently saints’ festivals in rural areas follow the Coptic 
solar calendar, rather than the Islamic lunar one, a reflection of the 
inflexible demands of the agricultural cycle. But these are minor vari- 
ations of little significance in terms of either the manifestations of 
the cult or its meaning in people’s lives. 

Furthermore, here, as in so many other respects, Islamic civiliza- 
tion in the medieval period was primarily shaped in an urban con- 
text. Cities were central to the formation of Muslim society far more 
than was true in medieval Europe. And yet Islamic cities were not 
as distinct from their rural hinterland as was typical of the ancient 
Greek polis or the commune in the medieval West. In fact, there 
was nothing that we might recognize as an exclusively urban cor- 
porate identity in the medieval Islamic world. There were rarely any 
formal lines or boundaries between rural and urban populations, as 


” See for example Lapidus, “The Conversion of Egypt to Islam.” 

'° "The late-twelfth century pilgrimage guide of al-Harawi, Kitab al-isharat ila ma‘rifat 
al-ziyadrat makes it clear that there were organized ziyaras, to the tombs of Muslim 
saints throughout Egypt. See also the translation, Guides des heux de pélerinage, 78-120. 
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the groups which constituted medieval Muslim society transcended 
rural-urban distinctions."! 

Therefore, although this study of the veneration of Muslim saints 
focuses on the great cemeteries around Cairo, it would be wrong to 
view this phenomenon as exclusively, or even distinctively, urban. 
Surely rural manifestations of the cult of the saints differed in cer- 
tain ways from those in urban settings, but these were more dis- 
tinctions of scale and local expression than they were of fundamental 
meaning and content. 


In conducting research for this book I have sought to cast a wide 
net. In addition to the variety of textual sources described below, I 
also found epigraphic and architectural evidence to be particularly 
helpful in shaping my ideas and understanding of the practice of 
visiting the tombs of the saints (ziyara) and the veneration of Muslim 
saints in medieval Egypt. I was greatly aided by the fact that sub- 
stantial portions of the cemeteries of medieval Cairo still exist, and 
the many modern pilgrims I encountered in my walks through the 
cemeteries helped to bring the textual sources alive for me. 

The most important, though least familiar, textual sources are a 
series of contemporary pilgrimage guides to the cemeteries of medieval 
Cairo. Although pilgrimage guides are a venerable genre of pious 
literature in the Islamic world, they have not received much schol- 
arly attention. The first reference to such a guide dates to al-Hasan 
b. Ali b. Faddal al-Taymi al-Kufi, who died in 838/839. ‘The old- 
est guides about which we possess more than passing references, 
however, can be traced to the end of the tenth century. ‘The research 
of Yusuf Raghib reveals that the earliest guide of Cairo’s cemeter- 
ies about which we have much knowledge is Mahayat al-nir ft ziyarat 


'! Tra Lapidus has identified four seminal groupings, or communities, basic to 
the organization of medieval Islamic society: neighborhoods; fraternities, such as 
youth gangs and Siff orders; religious communities, such as Muslim law schools 
and dhimmi or protected non-Muslim communities; and states and empires. None 
of these groups, he explains: “was a city community, except insofar as cities were 
naturally the headquarters of all groups”; Lapidus, “Muslim Cities and Islamic 
Socicties,” in his Middle Eastern Cities, 59-60. Lapidus cogently dismisses the usc- 
fulness of a notion of rural/urban divide as a tool of analyzing the social organi- 
zation of medieval Muslim populations, 73-74. Sce also his Mushm Cites in the Later 
Middle Ages for the best general description of urban life and organization in Egypt 
and Syria. A good summary of the literature on Islamic citics may be found in 
Humphreys, Islamic History, especially chapter 8. 
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al-qubir (The Path of Light in Visiting Tombs) of Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Hamid b. al-Mutawwaj al-Marini (or al-Maridin1), 
which dates to the middle of the twelfth century.'? Between the death 
of this author in April 1166 and the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, Raghib has identified twenty additional pilgrimage guides 
devoted to Cairo’s cemeteries. Only four of the guides written dur- 
ing the three centuries between 1200 and 1500 A.D., however, have 
survived.'? Three have now been published and the other remains 
in manuscript. They are described in some detail in the Note on 
Sources at the end of this book. A fifth guide, written by Taqi al- 
Din ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Harawi (d. 1215) has also been edited and 
translated into French by Janine Sourdel-Thomine, but rather than 
dealing exclusively with Cairo, it provides brief descriptions of tombs 
and cemeteries throughout the Islamic Middle East. 

Although each guide makes corrections and additions to its prede- 
cessors, they are structurally alike, and duplicate a significant amount 
of information. Except in those cases where the guide was written 
soon after the death of the particular saint discussed, we cannot be 
sure of the historical origin or source of the information provided. 
The material contained in the guides is heterogeneous both in regard 
to the type of sources employed, whether oral or written, and the 
historical provenance of the information. For example, when con- 
sidering an individual who may have died three centuries or more 
before the guide was written, it is virtually impossible to determine 
whether either the date or the origin of the material is roughly con- 
temporary to the individual or more recent. And if the material is 
older in origin, it is hard to tell how it changed prior to its incor- 
poration in the pilgrimage guide. By their very nature, then, the 
pilgrimage guides consist of ideas and understandings—a sort of cul- 
tural style of belief—that were created over and shaped by many 
centuries of unrecorded intergenerational transmission of knowledge 
and practice. We are not dealing here with the fleeting moments of 
“[histoire évenementielle.” Rather, we are deep in the rich and time- 
less soil of Braudel’s “longue durée,” the realm of “mentalité,” where 


'". Yusuf Raghib, “Essai d’inventaire chronologiquc,” 259-60. 

'5 The fragment of another guide, apparently written in the sixteenth century by 
an unknown author, is preserved in the Bibliotheque de l’Institut des Langues ct 
Civilisations Oricntales in Paris, manuscnpt no. 404. This short manuscript consists 
of a simple list of tombs with little further explanation. Although I have read it, I 
have not included it here. 
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change occurred too slowly to be noted, except from the perspec- 
tive of great historical distance. 

The local knowledge and practices connected with the cult of the 
saints did not change quickly, and one might argue whether many 
elements of them have changed even to this day. It is through this 
very valuable and previously unexplored material that we must listen 
carefully for the voices of everyday people. For although the authors 
of the pilgrimage guides drew on scholarly texts, as discussed in the 
Note on Sources, they also relied on oral tradition and customary 
practice. ‘The incorporation of oral—and therefore popular—tradi- 
tion and some description of local custom is what sets the pilgrim- 
age guides apart as a unique resource in examining the social history 
of religion in medieval Egypt. 

In a number of instances the source of information cited in the 
guides is simply identified as “al-‘awamm” or “al-‘amma” (the pop- 
ulace). It is through such accounts that the pilgrimage guides have 
preserved for us an invaluable body of otherwise inaccessible infor- 
mation about the beliefs, practices, and traditions that helped to give 
shape and meaning to the everyday understanding of Islamic faith 
in the later Middle Ages. And, if we listen carefully and closely 
enough to those voices, we can use the guides, almost as an anthropol- 
ogist would probe his or her informants, to explore the articulation 
of Islamic piety in an age now very distant from our own. The 
understanding of Islam that the guides reveal is not always a faith 
with which we are familiar. 


ENstoncal setting 


In the period covered by this study Egypt, the western Arabian 
Peninsula, Palestine, and Syria were ruled by two powerful empires: 
the Ayyabids (1171-1250) and the Mamluks (1250-1517). The Ayyubid 
dynasty officially came to power in 1171 when the great Kurdish 
military leader Saladin (1138-1193), Salah al-Din in Arabic, quietly 
terminated the already largely fictitious Fatimid regime upon the 
death of its last caliph, al-‘Adid (r. 1160-1171). 

The Fatimids, a remarkable dynasty of Isma‘ilt Shr‘ites, had ruled 
Egypt for the previous two centuries. Although the Fatimid period 
was, as a whole, prosperous and illustrious, by the late twelfth century 
the regime was faced with internal divisions and external challenges 
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it was unable to overcome. Weakened by long and bitter interne- 
cine struggles, and with the Crusader king of Jerusalem, Amalric 
(r. 1163-1174), leading his army’s siege of Cairo, the Fatimids were 
finally prompted in 1168 to call on the assistance of a neighboring 
rival Muslim Sunni ruler, Nur al-Din (r. 1146-1174), the Zangid 
sultan of Aleppo. It was this alliance that first brought Saladin to 
Egypt as an assistant to his uncle, Shirkih, the commander of the 
Zangid relief expedition. When Shirkuh died unexpectedly of nat- 
ural causes in March 1169, Saladin was quickly named to replace 
his uncle as vizier. Over the course of the next two and a half years, 
Saladin consolidated his political and military position in Egypt while 
skillfully negotiating contradictory and tense relationships with both 
the last Fatimid caliph in Cairo and the Zangid sultan in Aleppo. 
With the mysterious death of Caliph al-‘Adid at age 21, however, 
Saladin swiftly and decisively terminated the Shi‘ite dynasty. The 
khutba, or Friday sermon, was now offered throughout Egypt in the 
names of the Sunni ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Mustadi‘ (r. 1170-1180), and 
the Zangid sultan, Nur al-Din. But although Saladin made some 
honorific gestures and symbolic payments to the Zangid sultan, the 
latter’s demands for significant sums of money were consistently 
ignored, and Saladin retained most of Egypt’s wealth for himself, 
using it to strengthen his own position in Cairo. As the independent 
ruler of a powerful new empire, Saladin presented a dramatic chal- 
lenge to the Crusader states in Syria and Palestine. 

The Ayyubids were, like their original Zangid employers, ardent 
Sunnis. They promoted themselves as zealous restorers and com- 
mitted defenders of Sunni “orthodoxy” following a two century inter- 
lude of “heretical” Shi‘ite control over much of the Islamic Middle 
East. Following the death of Saladin in 1193, the divided Ayyubid 
house managed to rule the empire through a loose and contentious 
family federation for little more than five decades. The dynasty was 
brought to an end in 1250 when Turanshah, the presumptuous and 
overbearing son of the last effective Ayyibid sultan, was assassinated 
by his own corps of slave soldiers, known as mamliks. A tumultuous 
decade of jockeying for power ensued before the mamlik amir al- 
Zahir Rukn al-Din Baybars was finally able to establish his own firm 
control between 1260 and 1277. The Mamlik empire would last 
more than two and a half centuries after this, until the Ottoman 
conquest in 1517. 

Mamliks, a word literally meaning “owned” in Arabic, were pri- 
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marily Circassians and Kipchak ‘Turks: who were purchased as young 
boys and brought into the Islamic world as slaves. After their pur- 
chase by the sultan or by other leading amirs, these mamluks were 
converted to Islam, taught some basic Arabic, and trained exten- 
sively in the arts of war. They were military as opposed to domes- 
tic slaves, specially selected for their physical prowess and potential 
as warriors. Enormous resources were expended on their care and 
training. On completion of their years of specialized military educa- 
tion, mamluks were manumitted and incorporated into the military 
retinues and households of their former masters.’ 

Under the Ayyubids the Sunni ‘ulama’, or religious scholars, of 
Egypt enjoyed renewed prestige after their long sojourn out of official 
favor under the Fatimid Shr‘ite establishment. In part, this new- 
found power came from the fact that they conferred religious legit- 
imacy on the ruling establishment in an age when central caliphal 
authority had virtually ceased to exist. ‘The Sunni ‘ulama’, who tran- 
scended class distinctions, also became important intermediaries be- 
tween the military regimes and the general populace.’ The Ayyibids 
actively cemented their bond with the ‘ulama’ in two ways: by aggres- 
sively restoring Sunni Islam to official prominence in public life, and 
by extensive patronage of religious institutions and projects impor- 
tant to the ‘ulama’. The most obvious expression of this financial 
nexus between the political and religious elites was the establishment 
of endowed trusts known as waqfs.’® ‘These pious endowments were 
used to undertake and maintain large building projects such as mad- 
rasas (teaching mosques), zawiyas and khanqahs (Sifi retreats and 
hostels), public water fountains, and hospitals. Many of these build- 
ings were enormous, such as the Madrasa of Sultan Hassan con- 
structed between 1356 and 1361.’ 

The Mamluks maintained this pattern of close association with the 
‘ulama’ for several reasons including personal glory and the desire 
to circumvent the Islamic law of inheritance and ensure the inter- 


4 For an excellent study of the Mamlik military system see Ayalon, Gunpowder 
and Firearms in the Mamluk Kingdom. 

'? For thoughtful discussions of the role of the ‘ulama’ and their role as inter- 
mediarics between the ruling Mamlik establishment and the gencral populace of 
Egypt, sec Lapidus, Muslim Cites and Petry, The Cwihan Elite. 

'® On the expansion and role of wagfs under the Mamluks, see Amin, Al-Awgaf. 

17 Two excellent studies of Islamic education in the Mamluk period are Berkey, 
The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo and Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social 


Practice in Medieval Damascus. 
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generational transfer of wealth by sheltering it from the frequent and 
unpredictable expropriations that characterized their own regime. 
But some Mamluks contributed generously to various religious insti- 
tutions out of genuine personal piety, and many of them located 
their own tombs in or near important religious structures they had 
built. As in the case of Shaykh Ibn Abi Hajala with which we began 
this book, Mamliks also tried to arrange burials for themselves and 
their families in the vicinity of the righteous, thereby benefiting from 
the reflected baraka (divine blessing) associated with saints.’ 

Ethnically, linguistically, culturally, and religiously alien at birth 
to the society over which they ruled, the Mamliks were careful to 
maintain strong links to the indigenous religious establishment. ‘They 
also benefited from extensive kinship ties between the ‘ulama’ and 
other segments of the civilian elite who staffed the administrative 
bureaucracy of the Mamluk state. On occasion the Mamliks were 
tied directly to the ‘ulama’ by marriage. The sons of Mamliks, 
largely precluded from military service themselves, sometimes joined 
the ranks of the ‘ulama’.'® 

Frequently arbitrary and rapacious in its fiscal demands, the Mamluk 
regime, which encouraged the survival and promotion of the fittest 
and most capable military talent, was well suited to the challenges 
of the age. Not only were the Mamluks able to drive the last Crusaders 
from Palestine in 1291 but they also turned back an advanced force 
of Mongols at the Battle of ‘Ayn Jalat in 1260. Egypt therefore 
escaped the terror of the Mongol invasions, which wreaked such 
tremendous devastation in the eastern Islamic world. In fact, the 
Mamluk empire benefited from the talents and expertise of refugees 
fleeing west before the advance of Mongol armies.”° 

In addition to the Crusades and Mongol invasions, Mamluk soci- 
ety faced the demographic disaster posed by the worldwide pan- 
demic of bubonic and pneumonic plague known as the Black Death, 


'® Berkey, Transmission of Knowledge, 132-42. Berkey may go too far in discount- 
ing the importance of political legitimization as a significant objective in Mamlik 
patronage. However, he is clearly right to question the tendency among earlier 
scholars to view political legitimization as the only, or at least central, explanation 
for Mamlik patronage of religious buildings and the ‘ulama’. See his chapter 3 for 
a thoughtful evaluation of the various reasons motivating Mamlik patronage. 

'? Lapidus, Mushm Cities, 109-10, 117, 185. Carl Petry also reminds me that al- 
Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-lam’ contains in volume 12 a number of examples of Mamlik 
intermarriage with ‘ulama’ families. 


*° Ayalon, “The Wafidiyya in the Mamluk Kingdom.” 
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which struck Egypt and Syria in 1348. Cairo was one of the great- 
est urban centers anywhere in the world throughout this period, and 
the plague bacillus decimated the city’s population. As Michael Dols 
has demonstrated, the demographic disaster of the Black Death was 
seriously compounded for the Mamlik empire by the endemic pat- 
tern of plague recurrence that struck the region.”’ Beyond the ini- 
tial loss of as much as a quarter of Cairo’s residents, the population 
of the city, and indeed the empire as a whole, remained suppressed 
for centuries due to the repeated occurrence of plague. It was one 
such outbreak that claimed the life of Shaykh Ibn Abr Hajala’s son 
Muhammad in 1362, and the shaykh himself died in yet another 
outbreak of plague in 1375. 

Despite the combination of a frequently chaotic, capricious, and 
avaricious political order, the challenges posed by formidable external 
enemies, and demographic disaster of catastrophic proportions, the 
Mamluk period was one of remarkable cultural and artistic achieve- 
ment. Most of what remains of the great monumental architecture 
of medieval Cairo dates from this period, and those impressive rem- 
nants bear eloquent testimony to both Mamluk wealth and their 
financial largess as great patrons of the religious establishment. Cairo 
was a stunning city. By the best available and most conservative esti- 
mate, the population of the city prior to the onset of the Black Death 
was 250,000. The city of Paris, by contrast, was home to 80,000 in 
1328.” Although the core of medieval Cairo is today gravely threat- 
ened by modern urban encroachment, one may still wander among 
the alleys of the old city and appreciate the awe that struck the great 
North African historian Ibn Khaldiin (d. 1406) upon his arrival in 
Cairo in 1382: 


I beheld in Cairo the garden of the Universe, the orchard of the world, 
the assemblage of the nations, the myriad flow of humanity, the por- 
tico of Islam, the seat of power. Palaces and arcades ghmmer in her 
air. Monasteries and colleges blossom along her horizon. I beheld orbs 
and stars shining among her scholars. The shores of the Nile resem- 
bled the river of Paradise, the waters of Heaven. Its flow quenches 
the thirst of the Egyptians without cease, collecting for them fruits and 
riches. I walked through the streets of the city crowded with the masses 
of passers-by, their markets filled with luxuries. We continuously talked 


*] Dols, The Black Death. 
2 Raymond, “Cairo’s Area and Population,” 30. Raymond adds that in 1377 
London was a city of 60,000. 
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about this city, marveling at the extent of its buildings, the magnitude 
of its stature.” 


This was a dynamic and vibrant era of remarkable accomplishment 
in many spheres. It was, for instance, in this period that the famous 
stories of the Thousand and One Nights took their final shape, and it 
is this society more than any other which is reflected in those sto- 
ries. Despite their frequent complaints about the corruption and other 
abuses by the Mamluk political establishment, this was also a golden 
age for the ‘ulama’. The literary and scholarly output of the period 
was prodigious; there is no other premodern Islamic society for which 
such a substantial collective body of literary, textual, and documen- 
tary evidence remains. 

It was also in this period that Sifism, the mystical tradition in 
Islam, underwent profound transformations, both intellectually and 
institutionally.** Earliest Islamic mysticism of the eighth and ninth 
centuries was usually characterized by individual ascetics and wan- 
dering mystics, who were sometimes surrounded by informal groups 
of followers. Although many central Safi ideas and concepts were 
articulated earlier, Sufism itself—as a clearly identifiable tradition 
with its own systematic body of doctrine and discipline—does not 
emerge fully into the historical record until the early tenth century.” 
Intellectually, Sufism found in Ibn ‘Arabi (1165-1240) its greatest 
doctrinal systematizer and an imaginative and creative genius of the 
first order. Building upon a brilliant synthesis of classical Sufi thought, 
neo-Platonic philosophy, and Islamic theology, Ibn ‘Arabi articulated 
a complex, rigorous, and comprehensive body of mystical thought 
that laid the foundations of subsequent Sufi speculation and contin- 
ues to exercise lasting and profound effect upon it.”° Organization- 
ally, Sufism was increasingly characterized by an expanding series 
of brotherhoods known as tariqas from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century onward. These brotherhoods were usually distinguished by 


3 ‘Translated in Petry, The Cwilan Elite, xxi. 

** Although there is still debate among scholars about dating significant devel- 
opments in the emergence and claboration of Siifism, I have adopted here the dat- 
ing and framework proposed by Chodkiewicz in Seal of the Samts and Baldick in 
Mystical Islam, among others. 

°° Baldick, Mystical Islam, 50. 

© See Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, 10; Baldick, Mystical Islam, 82-85. For the 
most comprchensive presentation and translation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought, sec Chittick’s 
three volumes: The Sufi Path of Knowledge, The Self-Disclosure of God, and The Breath of 
the All-Merciful. 
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a founding master, from whom the fraternity frequently took its 
name; a chain of designated successors; and a body of doctrine con- 
cerning both daily life and the spiritual exercises designed to enhance 
and guide the adept’s mystical encounter with the divine. The orig- 
inally informal groups of followers surrounding early mystical mas- 
ters were now replaced by more clearly defined and hierarchically 
structured master-disciple relationships. New initiates to the brother- 
hoods gained admission through careful spiritual examination of 
prospective candidates by the fraternity’s shaykh, to whom the ini- 
tiates usually took an oath of allegiance as the living heir of the 
tariga’s founder. 

Following the demise of the central ‘Abbasid caliphate, the per- 
vasive political fragmentation of the Islamic world, eclipse of Shi‘ite 
alternatives, and the challenge of external invasions from both the 
Crusaders and the Mongols, the emergence of tariqa-based Sifism 
in the early thirteenth century played a critical role in the reconsti- 
tution of Sunni authority throughout the Islamic Middle East in the 
later Middle Ages. And Sifism itself now achieved heretofore unprece- 
dented levels of respect and acceptance among the Sunni ‘ulama’ 
at large. Previously hostile to the ecstatic outbursts of individual mys- 
tics, who frequently expressed their mystical experiences in power- 
fully expressive but doctrinally suspect terms, the larger Sunni religious 
establishment as a whole reached an accommodation with mysticism 
by the mid-thirteenth century. The establishment of coherent mys- 
tical brotherhoods with their designated masters, carefully chosen dis- 
ciples, internal discipline, and established bodies of theory and practice 
assured many among the ‘ulama’ that a measure of doctrinal con- 
trol over Sifism had finally been achieved. Along with greater accept- 
ance and tolerance of Sufism generally among the Sunni ‘ulama’ 
came increasing integration between the two, as active participation 
in the tariqas by respected religious scholars and functionaries became 
widespread. 

An important parallel development in Siifism during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was the rapid growth of mass followings 
around the proliferating tariqas. ‘The brotherhoods increasingly at- 
tracted a broad cross-section of the general population who were 
eager to share in the sacred charisma associated with the Siufis. The 
weekly gatherings of Sufi tariqas, with their distinctive, colorful, ecsta- 
tic, frequently fantastic, and highly entertaining ritual exercises known 
as dhikr (remembrance) or sama’ (listening) drew large, mixed, and 
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enthusiastic crowds of uninitiated observers from among all strata of 
the society. These regular weekly gatherings, like the great annual 
commemoration of the order’s founding master, were usually held 
at the grave of the order’s founder or at the tombs of other great 
shaykhs venerated by the tariqa. 

Ziyara—the visiting of the tombs of the holy dead—-seems to have 
served as an essential agency in the process whereby Sifi tariqas 
became a broad-based popular phenomenon in Egypt, and indeed 
much of the Islamic world, during the later Middle Ages. And it 
was this rapid expansion in the popularity of tariqa-based Sufism 
among all social classes which, in turn, greatly enhanced and confirmed 
the pivotal new role of the Sunni ‘ulama’ as prime intermediaries 
between the ruling political establishment and the general popula- 
tion. It is to the locus of the ziyara, and to the activities that defined 
it that we now turn our attention. 


CHAPTER ONE 


AL-OARAFA: 
“A GREAT MEDIUM OF DIVINE BLESSING” 


On the rocky, dusty, and barren plateau just to the east of al-Fustat, 
the original Arab capital of Egypt, lies the oldest and most exten- 
sive graveyard of Islamic Egypt.' This area, referred to today sim- 
ply as al-Qarafa, was historically divided into two sections that were 
known, respectively, as the “lesser” Qarafa (al-Qarafa al-Sughra) to 
the north, and the “greater” Qarafa (al-Oarafa al-Kubra) further 
south (see Maps 1 and 2). Hemmed in by al-Fustat and the suc- 
cessive settlements of al-‘Askar and al-Qata’i‘ on the west, and the 
Mugattam hills to the east, the two Qarafas stretch from just below 
the Cairo Citadel southward in a gradually expanding arc toward 
the town of Hulwan. The southern boundary of the cemetery is 
formed by the lake known as Birkat al-Habash and the adjoining 
depression upon which the village of Basatin was eventually built. 
The low plateau on which al-Qarafa is situated rises in places to a 
height of approximately thirty meters above the floor of the Nile 
valley. The drop in height between the plateau, known as the ‘Amal 


' It is important to note that there were several other significant graveyards 
nearby. With the establishment of the Fatimid capital at Cairo in 969, the focus 
of life in the region shifted north of al-Fustat, and new cemeteries were also estab- 
lished. The first of these lay in the area south and east of Bab Zuwayla. Al-Maqrizi 
relates that the number of tombs in this area multiplied during the civil disturb- 
ances that brought Badr al-Jamali to power in 1075; (see al-Magqrizi, Kitab al-mawa'z 
wa-al-t‘tibar bi-dhuikr al-khuitat wa-al-athar (hereafter Khitat), 2:443. This Armenian gen- 
eral himself established yet another major cemetery north of Cairo, outside of Bab 
al-Nasr, when he built his own tomb there around 1087. Thereafter the surrounding 
area also became a major graveyard, especially for the residents of al-Husayniyya 
quarter, located just north of Cairo. With the decline of al-Husayniyya, following 
the Black Death in 1348, this graveyard seems to have extended west and north 
of Bab al-Futth (see al-Magrizi, Afutat, 1:360—-61 and 2:464). The extensive area 
today known as the Northern Cemetery emerged as a burial site only after 1320 
(al-Magqrizi, Khitat, 2:463-64). Lying east of Cairo and stretching north of the Citadel 
to the Jabal al-Ahmar, this areca was once used as a racctrack that was abandoned 
during the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawiin. Soon thereafter, amirs began 
erecting their own mausolcea here. Although most burials occurred outside of Cairo, 
the Fatimids buried their caliphs within the city walls in Turbat al-Za‘faran (al- 
Maarizi, Ahitat, 1:362), and there were other spccial mausolea within the city such 
as Mashhad al-Husayn. 
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Fawgq, and the narrow river lowland, known as the ‘Amal Asfal, is 
quite sharp. To the east the plain slopes more gradually toward the 
Mugattam hills.’ 

Al-Fustat was originally a makeshift garrison town and, as with 
other Arab garrison towns of the conquest period, it initially con- 
sisted of a series of quarters or sections, known in Arabic as khitat 
(s. khitta). These khitat were traditionally assigned to and accord- 
ingly known by the names of the more significant tribal and sub- 
tribal groups that first settled there. The early Arab geographers tell 
us that the name al-Qarafa comes from an Arab clan known as the 
Bani Qarafa, which settled in this area at the time of the original 


* Kubiak, Al Fustat, 40-41 and chapter 2. Sce also the dated but still valuable 
work of Clerget, Le Cave, especially the first chapter of volume 1. 
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Islamic conquest of Egypt in 642 A.D.’ This explanation indicates 
that parts of the expansive area which ultimately took the name “al- 
Qarafa” may have been settled as early as the initial Islamic con- 
quest, and it is likely that significant portions of it were always 
inhabited. Modern visitors to Cairo are often struck by the sight of 
hundreds of thousands of living people making their homes among 
the tombs of the city’s vast cemeteries. The famous “City of the 
Dead” (Figure 1) in Cairo’s Northern Cemetery, for example, is 
thought to be the home today of more than a million living people. 
Extreme population pressures plaguing the modern city are blamed 
for this phenomenon, but from a historical perspective the idea of 
the living residing among the dead is not alien. 

The growth and expansion of al-Qarafa followed the general set- 
tlement pattern of the neighboring city of al-Fustat; the primary axis 
ran from southwest to northeast. According to the famous medieval 
Egyptian historian al-Magqrizi (d. 1442), the onginal burial ground 
stretched from the Mosque of al-Fath on the northeastern shore of 
Birkat al-Habash to the base of the Muqattam hills.* For two cen- 
turies after the Muslim conquest of Egypt, most building in al-Qarafa 
was confined to the southernmost portion of the plateau. In the late 
ninth century Ahmad ibn Tulun (r. 868-884), the independent gover- 
nor of Egypt, built an enormous aqueduct that ran from the Birkat 
al-Habash through the heart of al-Qarafa al-Kubra to ‘Ayn al-Sira, 
approximately 700 meters southwest of the site where the great mau- 
soleum of Imam al-Shafi‘t would eventually loom. This aqueduct 
provided water for a much larger portion of al-Qarafa al-Kubra, 
thereby facilitating both the expansion of population and further con- 
struction in the area.° 

The Fatimids (969-1171) built extensively in al-Qarafa al-Kubra, 
adding numerous mosques, palaces, mausolea, and additional water 
works. In November 1168, however, al-Fustat and much of al-Qarafa 
al-Kubra along with it were deliberately burned to the ground by 


> Al-Magrizi, Ahitat, 2:444-45. Although there is disagreement about the correct 
lincage of this clan, most writers concur that they were part of the larger subtribe 
of al-Ma‘afir, part of the Yemeni tribal confederation of Himyar; see ibid. Sec also 
Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 179; and Yaqut, MuSam al-buldan, 4:317. 

* Al-Maarizi, Khitat, 2:444. 

> For the history of this aqueduct sce ibid., 2:457-58 and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat al- 
ahbab, 180. See also Creswell’s description of the aqueduct and intercsting plates 
from the early part of this century in Early Muslim Architecture (hereafter EMA), 
2:329-32 and plates 94a-d and 95a-c. 
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the Fatimids in an unsuccessful effort to forestall the siege of Cairo 
by the advancing forces of Amalric, the Crusader king of Jerusalem. 
Although Amalric never took Cairo, the destruction of al-Fustat deci- 
sively shifted the focus of urban life in the area toward Cairo to the 
northeast. 

In the Ayyubid period there was a corresponding northward shift 
in the development of al-Qarafa. In 1180 Saladin completed the 
construction of a large madrasa near the tomb of the great Sunni 
jurist al-Shafit (d. 820). Three decades later Sultan al-Malik al-Kamil 
(r. 1218-38) built an enormous mausoleum over al-ShafiT’s grave 
itself. ‘Thus the active focus of construction and settlement in al- 
Qarafa shifted to this area, which became known as al-Qarafa al- 
Sughra. As rapidly as this new quarter developed, the older al-Qarafa 
al-Kubra declined.° 

The final stage in the development of al-Qarafa occurred early in 
the Mamluk period, during the third reign of al-Nasir Muhammad 
ibn Qalawin (1309-1340). A large maydan, or hippodrome, which 
had previously occupied the area between the tomb of Imam al- 
Shafit and Bab al-Qarafa, just below the Citadel of Cairo, was con- 
verted from a race track to a burial ground. As the historian al-Magrizi 
relates: 


Thus the Amir Yalbugha al-Turkumanti, the Amir Taqtumar al- 
Dimashki, and the Amir Qisiin, as well as others, built in this area. 
The soldiers and the rest of the populace followed their lead, build- 
ing tombs, khanqahs [Sufi hostels], markets, mills and public baths, 
until the entre area from Birkat al-Habash to the Gate [of al-Qarafa], 
and from the residences of al-Fustat to the mountain [Jabal al-Muqattam] 
were built up. Thoroughfares were portioned off and streets multiplied 
in al-Qarafa. Many wished to live there because of the magnificence 
of the palaces built there as tombs, and also because of the many 
khanqahs made by the builders of the tombs and their repeated distribu- 
tion of sadaqa [alms] and chanity to the inhabitants of al-Qardafa.’ 


Thus, in the eight centuries between the original establishment of 
al-Fustat and the fifteenth century when al-Maqrizi was writing, the 
Qarafa cemetery came to encompass a vast area. The sources make 
clear that by the Mamluk period generations of intensive building 
in al-Qarafa had left virtually no significant open spaces. It had 


© Al-Maarizi, Khitat, 2:444—45. 
” Tbid., 445. 
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become a composite of many historical layers of architectural expres- 
sion, a crowded agglomeration of structures large and small, and 
without question the most famous cemetery in the Islamic world. Al- 
Magrizi wrote: “It is the consensus that nowhere in the world is 
there a more wondrous graveyard.’® The great carved stone domes 
and striking monumental funerary architecture, combined with the 
many famous and venerated figures buried there, impressed Muslims 
visiting Cairo from all over the Islamic .world in the later Middle 
Ages. Writing in the late twelfth century, the Arab traveler Ibn Jubayr 
(d. 1217), for example, called al-Qarafa “one of the wonders of the 
world.”? In the fourteenth century another famous Arab traveler, Ibn 
Battiita (d. 1377), marveled at the great domes that defined the hori- 
zon of the Qarafa, and he referred to the site as “a great medium 
of divine blessing.”’” Arab travelers were not the only ones struck 
by al-Qarafa. A number of European visitors to medieval Egypt were 
equally, or perhaps even more, impressed. In 1335 Jacques de Vérone 
visited Cairo and left the following description of the city’s ceme- 
teries: “There are large cemeteries where the tombs of the Moslems 
are found and where magnificent monuments have been erected of 
marble, porphyry, alabaster, and other fine stones, admirably con- 
structed and gilded. I have not seen any of comparable magnificence 
in all of Christendom. These are tombs of old sultans, emirs, and 
noble Saracens.”'’ Nearly a century later the Venetian merchant 
Emmanuel Pilott commented on the vast size of al-Qarafa: “One 
mile away from Cairo is a city which is not walled, is as large as 
Venice, and has tall structures and short ones; in this city are buried 
all those who die in Cairo. Every Saracen and townsman has a 
building in this city.”’? It was the great size of the Qarafa that most 
impressed Europeans. In calculating the size of the city of Cairo in 
1483, Félix Fabri specifically excluded the cemetery from his estima- 
tion, saying that by European standards al-Qarafa would by itself 
be an enormous city.’ 


® Ibid., 444. 

9 Ibn Jubayr, Rihlat Ibn Fubayr, 20. 

0 Ibn Battita, Travels, 51. Sce also Rihlat Ibn Battiita, 39. 

'' Dopp, “Le Caire,” 128; quoted without attribution in Wiet, Cairo, 135. 

2 Piloti, L’Egypte au commencement du quinziéme siécle, 34-35. Sec the translation in 
Wiet, Cairo, 135. 

'S Fabri, Voyage en Egypte, 2:527. At 3:927 Fabri states that the cemetery is larger 
than the city of Augsburg. 
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It would be wrong to imagine al-Qarafa as merely a “city of the 
dead,” however. It was also an integral and very active part of what 
might be termed medieval “greater Cairo.” Apparently always inhab- 
ited, it was increasingly filled with its own markets, streets, public 
baths, and bakeries, all mingling with the tomb complexes, mosques, 
and graveyards. It was, too, a place that generated its own special 
lore, not unlike other quarters of the city. ‘There is, for example, the 
famous story of the Qutriba, a ghoulish figure who sometimes assumed 


the likeness of a wizened old woman. Al-Magrizi relates that in 


about 1042 this fantastic and horrifying creature was said to have 
descended from the Jabal al-Mugattam, and shortly thereafter the 
children of al-Qarafa began to disappear. As a result, many inhab- 
itants of the area fled in fear. One day a certain Hamid, a leading 
citizen of Cairo, rode out on his donkey. On his way to the town 
of Hulwan, some thirty kilometers south of Cairo, he encountered 
an old woman sitting by the side of the road. She complained to 
Hamid of the weakness of her advanced age, so he allowed her to 
ride behind him on his donkey. After some distance the donkey sud- 
denly collapsed under Hamid who, collecting himself, looked around 
in amazement to discover the old woman had torn open the belly 
and disemboweled his mount with her long nails. He fled in panic 
to al-Fustat, where he recounted this ordeal. A group of men returned 
with Hamid to the site where these strange events had occurred. 
They discovered only the carcass of his donkey with its innards eaten 
away. The Qutriba subsequently began to exhume the dead of the 
Qarafa, devour their entrails, and scatter the discarded cadavers 
throughout the graveyard. According to al-Maqrizi, people abstained 
from burying their dead in the cemetery until these strange events 
came to an end as suddenly and inexplicably as they had begun.'* 

Medieval population estimates are as hard to come by as they are 
notoriously unreliable. However, we can gain some sense of the rel- 
ative proportion of Cairo’s inhabitants living in the Qarafa from the 
figures provided by Leo Africanus for the year 1526. He set the 
population of al-Qarafa at 2,000 families which, following Michael 
Dols’s method of multiplying the numbers in Leo Africanus by an 
average family size of five or six, yields a total figure of between 
10,000 and 12,000 people living in al-Qarafa.’? This equals almost 


'* Al-Magqrizi, Khitat, 2:445. 
'? Cited in Dols, The Black Death, 196. 
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half the number living in al-Fustat at the time, and a full quarter 
of those residing within the walled city of Cairo. If we accept Dols’s 
calculation of a total contemporary population for all areas of Cairo 
at between 177,500 and 213,000, this means that nearly 6 per cent 
of Cairo’s inhabitants lived in the Qarafa cemetery by the early six- 
teenth century. . 

At certain points in the Mamluk period, al-Qarafa seems to have 
functioned as a distinct administrative section of Cairo. For example, 
the fifteenth-century Egyptian historian Ibn Taghri Birdi (d. 1470) 
tells us that in February 1385 Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Barqiq 
(r. 1382-1389 and 1390-1399) made the amir Sulayman al-Kurdi 
the governor (wali) of al-Qarafa—a new position, as supervision of 
the cemetery was previously the responsibility of the governor of al- 
Fustat.'® In his biographical dictionary al-Daw” al-lami, Shams al- 
Din al-Sakhawi briefly mentions that Abi Bakr al-Shatir served as 
controller (nazir) of al-Qarafa in the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century.'’ This position apparently involved supervision of the many 
endowed institutions located there. Although we do not know much 
about either of these posts, the fact that they were created proba- 
bly indicates increasing complexity in the administration of an expand- 
ing al-Qarafa by the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


Al-Magrizi, in his great topographical work on medieval Cairo, the 
Khitat, begins his description of al-Qarafa with a discussion of its 
mosques. Although he selects only several dozen of the most notable 
examples to describe in detail, al-Maqrizi cites an estimate that twelve 
thousand mosques stood in al-Qarafa al-Kubra at one time or an- 
other. The figure is doubtless greatly exaggerated, and many of these 
buildings were in ruins or had disappeared altogether by the later 
Middle Ages, but al-Maqrizi’s estimate conveys an accurate impres- 
sion of al-Qarafa’s size.'® 

In his catalogue of the 130 great communal mosques used for F'n- 
day prayer in the Cairo area by the Mamluk period, al-Maqrizi lists 
11 located in the Qarafa. There was, for example, the Jami‘ al-Qarafa, 


16 Tbn Taghri Birdi, al-Nwiim al-zaha, 2:241, and Popper, trans., 13:13. 

17 Al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-lami‘, 5:163. I am grateful to Jonathan Berkey for bring- 
ing this reference to my attention. On the position of nazir see Petry, Cwilan Elite, 
213. 

18 Al-Maarizi, Khitat, 2:445-52. Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 183, 185. 
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which was built in 976 on the site of the earlier Masjid al-Qubba 
(Mosque of the Dome) by Durzan, mother of the Fatimid caliph al- 
‘Aziz (r. 975-996). Although we do not know its exact dimensions 
or plan, al-Magqrizi’s comparison with the still surviving Jami‘ al-Azhar 
suggests that the mosque was indeed enormous."” 

The Jami‘ al-Qarafa was apparently a favorite gathering place for 
the Egyptian elite during the Fatimid period. On Friday evenings 
throughout the summer they would congregate in its courtyard, where 
they would talk, eat, celebrate, and sleep by the light of the moon. 
During cooler winter months these leading members of the Fatimid 
establishment would gather instead around the minbar (a raised seat 
from which the Friday homily, or khutba, was offered) in the larger 
and covered qibla portion of the mosque.”” Such assemblages of 
society’s elite invariably included numerous protégés and assorted cli- 
ents. Ihe very prominence of these gatherings, along with the consid- 
erable quantities of food, drink, and other provisions they required 
also attracted much of the general populace. This pattern of mixed 
social gatherings seems to have been typical for the larger commu- 
nal mosques spread throughout al-Qarafa. 

The Fatimids celebrated four “nights of light,” referred to in the 
sources as layali al-wuqiid al-arba‘a. Although little is known about 
these uniquely Isma‘ilt celebrations, they occurred on the eve of the 
sighting of the new moons marking the start of the Islamic months 
of Rajab and Sha‘ban, as well as on the full moons during each of 
these two months.”’ Layali al-wuqid al-arba‘a were apparently joyous 


'9 Al-Magrizi, Khitat, 2:245. Jonathan Bloom has proposed a hypothetical recon- 
truction of the plan of the Jami‘ al-Qarafa: Bloom, “The Mosque of the Qarafa,” 
Yusuf Raghib, however, has raised serious objections to Bloom’s plan; see his note 
“La mosquée d’al-Qarafa.” 

*0 Al-Maarizi, Khitat, 2:318-20, 444. 

*! Tbid., 1:465-67. See also 2:444 and al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, 3:497—-98; 
and Magued, Nuzum al-fatumiyin, 2:120—22. See also El’, s.v. Sha‘ban, Here Wensinck 
notes “the middle of Sha‘ban, a day which, up to the present time, has preserved 
features of a New Year’s day. According to popular belief, in the night preceding 
the 15th the tree of life on whose leaves are written the names of the living is 
shaken. The names written on the leaves which fall down, indicate those who are 
to die in the coming year. In Aadith it is said that in this night Allah descends to 
the lowest heaven; from there he calls the mortals in order to grant them forgive- 
ness of sins.” This belicf may explain the significance of the cemetery, like al-Qarafa, 
in this celebration. Professor ‘Abbas al-Hamdani informs me (personal communi- 
cation) that the middle of Sha‘ban is also the traditional date of the marriage of 
‘Alf and Fatima, which would make this day significant for the Fatimids. 
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occasions filled with much festivity and amusement, as the night sky 
was aglow with great bonfires and thousands of candles and lanterns. 
Jami‘ al-Qarafa was among one of six great congregational mosques 
in and around the Fatimid capital where the celebrations took place. 
Ibn al-Zayyat tells us also that Jami‘ al-Qarafa was a particularly 
holy mosque where Egyptians traditionally sought refuge in times of 
calamity, and begged God for assistance and refuge.”? The mosque 
was totally destroyed, except for its famous green mihrab, in the 
great fire that consumed most of al-Fustat in 1168. It was later re- 
built, and in al-Magrizi’s time the mosque, which was then known 
as Jami‘ al-Awliyya’, was surrounded by the dwellings of West African 
immigrants who apparently inhabited this area in large numbers in 
the late fourteenth century. A new crisis in 1403, however, resulted 
in further depopulation of al-Qarafa al-Kubra. After this date the 
mosque’s doors were generally locked except on certain Fridays.” 
There were a number of other large communal mosques in al- 
Qarafa, but most worshipers performed their daily cycle of prayers 
alongside friends, family, fellow pilgrims, and neighbors in one of 
the scores of smaller mosques and oratories located throughout the 
cemetery. Although the sources rarely provide us with a description 
of these smaller mosques, in their many brief and scattered refer- 
ences to them we do hear the distant echo of local traditions and 
beliefs probably known only to a small circle of regular worshipers 
and neighbors. For example, we hear that Masjid Zinkada was named 
for its builder who built this mosque in 1140 after repenting for hav- 
ing been a homosexual (mukhannath).** Near the Mosque al-Aqdam 
was the Mosque of Abii Sadiq, which was named for a revered local 


2 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 174-75. One must be circumspect in accepting Ibn 
al-Zayyat’s information concerning this mosque as he incorrectly states it was built 
in 947. He also confuses it with the Jami‘ al-‘Atiq in that he states this is where 
the treasury of Egypt was located. 

3 Al-Maaqrizi, Khitat, 2:320; al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 184 and 289-90. Al-Sakhawi 
offers a much more colorful version of the decline of this mosque. He relates that 
the devil once played a trick by allowing vipers to escape from a magician one 
night while a crowd of people was sleeping in the mosque. They awoke to the 
shouts of the magician, and when everyone discovered what was wrong they all 
clung to the columns, minbar, and lanterns of the mosquc in fear. At dawn, when 
the morning call to prayer was heard, everyone fled the mosque. This event marked 
the decline of the mosque, according to al-Sakhawi. 

24 Al-Maaqrizi, Khitat, 2:451. The word mukhannath literally means “effeminate,” 
but Lane indicates that the term is also used to describe homosexuals, which cer- 
tainly seems to be the implication here. See Lane, Lexicon, 815. 
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Qur’an reciter who loved and cared for stray dogs and cats.” In the 
Mosque of Bana ‘Awf, according to tradition, there was a famous 
water jar that belonged to one of the Prophet’s companions. If a 
passersby offered tainted or illicit money in exchange for water from 
this jar they would always find it empty. On the other hand, if the 
money offered was lawfully obtained the jug was inevitably full. 
According to Ibn al-Zayyat this magical water jar remained in the 
mosque until the early Mamluk period, when it disappeared during 
disturbances in 1261—62.2° The-mosque known as Sakan Ibn Mirra 
al-Ru‘ayni was revered for a special well, famous for its curative 
powers. ‘This mosque was destroyed during earlier civil strife in 1200—- 
1201.?’ In times of trouble people traditionally made their way to 
the mosque known as al-Rahma, where they prayed, placed their 
backs against the mosque’s central column, and begged for God’s 
assistance.”” There were also mosques with perhaps more dubious 
claims, such as the small mosque where Moses reportedly prayed.” 
The sources also contain many notices of other minor mosques that 
served as gathering points during the great Islamic feasts.°° 

Mausolea, mashahid (s. mashhad), defined much of the architec- 
tural character of al-Qarafa. They commemorated both the cele- 
brated dead and those of whom history has left little or no record. 
Although al-Qarafa was filled with thousands of mausolea, large and 
small, most of the descriptive information and surviving architectural 
evidence relates to the monumental structures for which this Egyptian 
necropolis was internationally famous. 

‘There were two basic types of monumental mausolea in medie- 
val Egyptian funerary architecture. The first, often referred to in the 
sources as a qubba or turba, consisted of a cubical chamber sur- 
mounted by a dome. Although a mausoleum might house only one 
tomb, more often it contained a number of individual graves. Fre- 
quently one finds under the dome a large solitary and ornate mar- 
ble cenotaph indicating not a single grave but rather a burial vault 


* Al-Magrizi, 2:449-50. 

*° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 183-84. 

*” Tbid., 184. Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 297-98. 

8 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 294. 

9 Tbid., 141. See also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid al-zuwewar fol. 208r°. There is no 
mention of this mosque in the printed text, although it should appear on page 425. 

* For example, sec Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, on Masjid al-Nabbash, 180; and 
al-Maqrizi on Masjid Taj al-Mulik, Aftat, 2:450, and also on Masallat Khilan, 
2:454-55. 
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lying below floor level, containing numerous remains placed on shelves 
lining the vault. The basic form of the cubical domed mausolem 1s 
clearly visible in the remains of a series of tombs known as Sab‘ 
Banat, “the seven virgins,” located at the southern end of al-Qarafa 
al-Kubra (Figure 2). These were built in 1012 after the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Hakim bi-Amr-illah (r. 996-1021) executed six members 
of the al-Maghribi family in 1010 following an extended struggle 
between the vizier ‘Alt b. al-Husayn al-Maghribi and his Christian 
successor Abi Nasr Mansir b. ‘Abdiin. The Caliph later built these 
tombs over their remains in an effort to appease the poet Abii al- 
Qasim al-Maghribi, a member of the victims’ family, who sought 
refuge and rose to a powerful position in the nval Hamdanid Empire 
in Syria.*! These tombs, along with several others in the vicinity of 
Cairo, subsequently became pilgrimage sites, as they were collectively 
identified in legend either as the tombs of seven virgins who fought 
at the side of the Prophet Muhammad or, alternatively, as the tombs 
of seven virgins with whom the famous Fatimid vizier and military 
commander-in-chief Badr al-Jamali (d. 1094) reputedly fell in love.” 
These structures are open on all sides, with arched doorways or win- 
dows piercing each face and level of the mausoleum. Domes origi- 
nally sat atop the octagonal drums that form the third level. A walled 
enclosure known as a hawsh originally surrounded each of these 
mashhads. The majority of mausolea surviving from the Middle Ages 
are similar in basic plan to these buildings, although not all are free- 
standing. 

The most famous mashhad based on this cubical domed plan is 
that of the great Sunni jurist Imam al-Shafi‘l. ‘This immense struc- 
ture (Figure 3), which still towers over al-Qarafa al-Sughra, was built 
in 1211 on the orders of the Ayyubid prince al-Malik al-Kamuil before 
he was elevated to the sultanate. The mausoleum stands nearly seven- 
teen meters in height, and its walls are approximately three meters 
thick.* Unlike the Sab‘ Banat, its four sides are largely enclosed, 


31 Creswell, MAE, 1:108-10. For corrections and additions see Raghib, “Sur un 
groupe.” As Raghib points out (191), there were never seven tombs, but the site 
later took on the name Sab‘ Banat because the nearby tomb of an ascetic was mis- 
takenly linked in popular imagination to the six tombs originally built by al-Hakim. 
Ironically, Mansi b. ‘Abdiin’s triumph proved short-lived as he too was executed 
by al-Hakim later in 1010. 

32 Raghib, “Sur un groupe.” 189. 

33 Creswell, MAE, 2:65-76. 
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with the exception of the entrance and a few large windows. Inside 
we find several tombs, including those of Imam al-Shafi‘l, Sultan al- 
Malik al-Kamil, and his mother. This magnificent stone structure 
has extensive interior decoration, and the qibla wall contains three 
mihrabs. But despite its massive size and other differences, the mau- 
soleum of Imam al-ShafiT is essentially an extension of the basic 
cubical domed mashhad. 

The second principal type of monumental mausoleum, usually re- 
ferred to in the sources simply as a mashhad, was less prevalent than 
the first.“* Mashhad al-Khadra al-Sharifa, located near the remains 
of the Sab‘ Banat at the southern extremity of al-Qarafa al-Kubra, 
is the best surviving example of this second type.” As is evident from 
Creswell’s plan (Plan 1), the structure consists of a covered vestibule 
connected to a series of anterior rooms, the central one of which 
leads to a large open courtyard. At the far end of the courtyard lie 
three more connecting chambers, each with its own mihrab. A dome 
once covered the central burial chamber. ‘This enormous structure, 
measuring nearly 20 by 30 meters, has been dated to the period 
between 1013 and 1021, although the identity of the original builder 


remains a mystery.°° 


** It would be incorrect to refer to all domed mausolea as gubba and all other 
mausolea as mashhad. Whercas the latter refers in the late medieval Egyptian con- 
text to virtually any large mausoleum, the term gubba seems to refers only to a type 
of mashhad which consisted of a square base surmounted by a dome. Therefore, 
we find numerous qubba-type mausolea referred to as mashhad, but not all mashahid 
were characterized by a qubba. See also the Glossary. 

*° Creswell identified this structure as the “Mosque of Khadra Sharifa” and dated 
it to 1107/08 (Creswell, MAK, 1:224—-25). Yusuf Raghib convincingly challenged 
both this date and the function Creswell originally assigned to this building (Raghib, 
“Sur deux monuments fun¢raircs”). Raghib dated the structure to nearly a century 
earlier (between 1013 and 1021), and demonstrated that it was primarily a mau- 
soleum rather than a mosque. The different interpretations of al-Khadra al-Sharifa 
highlight the fact that the medieval sources often employ the words mashhad (mau- 
soleum) and masjid (mosque) interchangeably, suggesting an underlying elasticity in 
their understanding of a structure’s function which modern scholarship has yet to 
appreciate fully (sec Grabar, “The Earliest Islamic Commemorative Structures,” 
especially 9-10). Johannes Pedersen long ago correctly identified the mixture of 
functions that mosques have historically served (El’, s.v. Masdjid, especially 322-24). 
He pointed out that mosques combining a commemorative funerary function with 
a sanctuary emerged early and became common in the Islamic world despite per- 
sistent legal arguments against such practice. Modern concern with drawing clear 
distinctions between mashhads and masjids is misplaced and obscures understanding 
of the dynamic interplay between the architectural environment and contemporary 
modes of pious expression. 

°° Raghib, “Sur deux monuments funéraires,” 72-83. 
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Not all mausolea, of course, were of such monumental scale as 
these two. Mashhads commemorated a wide variety of individuals; 
most were figures of largely local prominence, although a few would 
have been widely recognizable in the medieval Islamic world. Some 
of these mashhads seem to have replaced earlier, probably more 
modest monuments. Others, however, were built solely in response 
to the dreams of either a pious benefactor or someone revered by 
the patron.*’ Known in the sources as “vision mausolea” (mashahid 
al-ru’ya), these often large and impressive buildings were erected on 
the instructions of the holy dead through dreams, usually without 
any corroborating evidence to authenticate the original site of the 
burial. In fact, in numerous cases there was little evidence to sug- 
gest the person commemorated had actually ever even been to Egypt. 
Although pilgrims clearly trusted and relied on the authenticity of 
these vision mausolea, most contemporary scholars did not. Even 
among those who rejected these sites as apocryphal, however, there 
were differences of opinion as to the permissibility of visiting them. 
Some scholars believed that the falsification of Islamic tradition should 
never be tolerated, regardless how well intended or how uninten- 
tional, especially when fantastic or patently fictitious claims were 
made.*® Other writers, however, although acknowledging that a tomb 
was incorrectly identified, stressed that visits to such sites were allowed 
because they were generally made with “good intention.” 

Pious and wealthy believers were similarly commanded through 
the medium of dreams to build vision mosques. For example, a foun- 
dation inscription dated 1102-1103 A.D. informs us: “Our lord al- 
Sadiq Ja‘far, son of Muhammad, the son of ‘Alt, the son of al-Husayn, 
the son of ‘Ali b. Abr Tahb, may the blessings of God be upon 


*7 Raghib, “Al-Sayyida Nafisa,” 61-64. Raghib has constructed a uscful typol- 
ogy which, although specifically designed for application to ‘Alid monuments, can 
be applied to the tombs of saints in Egypt in general. 

38 Ibn al-Nasikh rebukes the author of another pilgrimage guide, Ibn ‘Uthman, 
on a number of occasions for reporting the apocryphal burial sites of famous pceo- 
ple. For example, he chides his predecessor for noting the grave of ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubayr (d. 692), a major contender for the caliphate after the death of the first 
‘Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiyya (d. 680), was located in al-Qarafa (Misbah, fols. 48r°- 
48v°). Ibn al-Nasikh clearly had little patience for such a conspicuous error when 
the facts of Ibn al-Zubayr’s death and burial in Arabia were presented at great 
length in standard medieval histories (see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:852). Ibn al-Nasikh 
is himself taken to task for the same kind of crror by Ibn al-Zayyat for incorrectly 
identifying a tomb of unknown ashraf (descendants of the Prophct Muhammad) as 
a mashhad al-ru’ya built for the grandson of ‘Alt b. Abi Talib (al-Kawakib, 37). 
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them all, ordered his servant, the Amir Za‘Im al-Dawla Jawamard 
al-Afdali, to construct this mosque in a dream.” Similarly, the 
Prophet himself requested Fakhr al-Din al-FarisI to construct a mosque 
near the tomb of Shaykh Abii al-Khayr al-Tinnati, as we will dis- 
cuss in Chapter 4. 

Besides large communal mosques, countless smaller oratories, and 
mausolea, there were many other structures, large and small, that 
filled the Qarafa cemetery. Unfortunately, few examples of these 
buildings exist today, and we must rely on surviving examples from 
other parts of Cairo or on descriptions provided in the textual sources. 
In considering each of these institutions we must also bear in mind 
that, as in the case of mosques and mausolea, there was often consid- 
erable versatility in the functions of individual structures. The general 
features outlined here should be understood to allow for consider- 
able variation between actual structures. 

Al-Magrizi states that among the many houses in al-Qarafa there 
were a number of ribats. In late medieval Egypt the word ribat 
seems to have designated primarily hospices for men or women who 
sought quiet refuge where they might withdraw from the distractions 
of the everyday world and pursue religious knowledge and contem- 
plation.*® Regarding the ribats located in the Qarafa, as in much of 
Cairo, al-Maqrizi’s Ahitat suggests that they were mainly hospices for 
devout older women and widows. Al-Magrizi lists six mbats located 
in al-Qarafa and he describes them as being “like the homes of the 
wives of the Prophet.”*! 

In al-Qarafa, as elsewhere, the establishments called khanqahs were 
essentially hostels providing lodging, meals, and frequently stipends 
for resident Sifis.*? The khanqah usually contained a number of cells 
for individual Sufis to perform their daily rituals of spiritual exer- 
cise, as well as larger facilities for group performances of the dhikr. 
The term zdawiya was also frequently applied to places where Sifis 
gathered, but this word in particular seems to have encompased a 
wide range of functional meanings. The earliest surviving Mamluk 


3° Combe, Sauvaget and Wiet et al., Répertoie chronologique d’étigraphie arabe (here- 
after RCEA), 8: 53-54, no. 2887. The source of the instructions here is the great 
sixth Shi‘ite imam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 765). 

 Sce EI’, s.v. Ribat for an excellent overview; J. Chabbi makes it clear that 
the meaning of this term varied greatly according to both time and place. 

4) Al-Maarizi, Kfitat, 2:454. 

® See EI’, s.v. Khankah. 
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structure with a foundation inscription specifically identifying it as a 
zawlya is that of Shaykh Zayn al-Din Yusuf (d. 1325). Located in 
al-Qarafa al-Sughra not far from the Mausoleum of Imam al-Shafi‘s, 
this zawiya was first constructed in 1298 by a descendant of the 
Umayyad dynasty who founded the ‘Adawiyya Safi brotherhood. 
‘The structure consists of a vestibule that leads to the left into an 
interior court with four irregular arched and barrel-vaulted estrades 
(1wans) laid out in a cruciform pattern. A domed mausoleum hous- 
ing the tomb of Shaykh Zayn al-Din Yusuf fills the space between 
the southern (qibla) and western estrades. Although no Sifi cells sur- 
vive, there once were some cells on the building’s upper level.* 

Another type of establishment, madrasas were essentially teach- 
ing-mosques where scholars offered lessons in law and the various 
other Islamic sciences.** Many madrasas also offered lodging for pro- 
fessors and students, and frequently these institutions possessed well- 
endowed waqdfs that generated stipends for both students and teachers. 
Madrasas emerged and proliferated in the high and later Middle 
Ages throughout the Islamic world. The sources speak of only one 
built within the traditional boundaries of al-Qarafa. This was the 
famous Madrasat al-Salihiyya, built near the tomb of Imam al-Shafi'T 
by Saladin between 1176 and 1180.*% The monumental domed mau- 
soleum of Imam al-Shafi‘l, the madrasa, and all the tombs and grave- 
yards surrounding these buildings eventually formed a large integrated 
complex, which was the core around which al-Qarafa al-Sughra 
orew.*° 

Al-Magqrizi mentions eight jawsaqs in al-Qarafa. These were ap- 
parently large pavilions that clearly belonged to the earlier Islamic 


*3 Behrens-Abouseif, Islamic Architecture in Cairo, 111-12. 

** There is some debate among scholars concerning the role of madrasas in 
Islamic higher learning. The traditional view is that madrasas were specialized and 
formal institutions of higher learning, which became central to the transmission of 
knowledge in the later Middle Ages (see Makdisi, Rise of Colleges). More recent schol- 
ars have cast doubt this view (see Berkey, Transmission of Knowledge, and Chamberlain, 
Knowledge and Social Practice). 

*® Al-Maarizi, Khitat, 2:400-1. 

© Ibid., 394 and 399-400. This site also combined functions, serving as both a 
madrasa and turba. Several other major madrasas were located on the fringes of 
the Qarafa and should also be noted. These included the Madrasa of Turbat Umm 
al-Salih, near the Mashhad of al-Sayyida Nafisa, the Madrasa of Aljay, and the 
Madrasa of Umm al-Sultan near the base of the Citadel of Cairo. These madrasas 
all seem to have incorporated the tombs of their founders, or those in whose honor 
they were built, as was frequently truc of other madrasas in and around Cairo. 
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period. He states that he had seen two of them himself, and that 
only one, the Jawsaq al-Madhra’i, survived by the time that the 
Khitat was written. According to al-Maqrizi’s description, it was an 
enormous fortresslike building that resembled the Ka‘ba in Mecca. 
The structure was built by Abi Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Madhra’r 
among the tombs of his family, apparently to serve as a sort of rest 
house for prominent and wealthy families to stay in while visiting 
the Qarafa.*” Both Ibn al-Zayyat and al-Magqrizi provide extensive 
descriptions of Jawsaq al-Madhra’i.* They tell us, for example, that 
in the Fatimid period, especially during the evening before the mid- 
dle of the month of Sha‘ban and during the great Islamic festivals 
the leaders of society would gather with candles and light great 
bonfires, around which they would sit and recite the Qur’an. Frank- 
incense, benzoin, aloes, and aromatic incense were burned, and alms 
were liberally distributed among the populace attracted by such 
gatherings. 

Some of these jawsaqs must have been impressive indeed, with 
fountains, watering holes for horses, gardens, and even large bal- 
conies from which to view the proceedings below. For example, the 
jawsaq known as Qasr al-Qarafa was renovated by the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah in 1126; he also built a bench next to its 
entrance for Sifis to sit on. Al-Maqrizi descnbes how the caliph 
would watch from the balcony as dervishes danced before him on 
the grounds below.” 

But the jawsaqs that had served as focal points of social gathering 
during the Fatimid era were by the later Mamluk period only objects 
of curiosity and looting. ‘The Jawsaq of Hubb al-Waragqa, which al- 
Maarizi saw before its destruction, fell victim to the pillaging of 
tombs and palaces which seems to have occurred widely in al-Qarafa 
al-Kubra, especially after 1403. The active focus of the great ceme- 
tery had by this time already shifted far to the northeast, to the area 
around the tomb of Imam al-ShafiT in al-Qarafa al-Sughra. 

As might be gathered from this discussion, the Qarafa was not a 
single cemetery, but an interconnected series of graveyards (maqbara) 


7 Tbid., 452-53. 

*8 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 74 and 155; al-Magrizi, Kitat, 2:453; sce also al- 
Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 274; Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 32r°-32v°; and Ibn ‘Uthman, 
Murshid, 269-70. 

9 Al-Magrizi, Khitat, 2:453. 
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and burial complexes. It would appear that a maqbara consisted of 
a collection of individual graves, many of which were related to each 
other through any of a number of possible connections.*° For exam- 
ple, family members might be buried near each other, just as the 
students of a great religious scholar or the followers of a famous Sift 
shaykh might likewise be buried around the tomb of their master. 
Whether these smaller graveyards were usually defined by actual 
physical boundaries, such as an enclosure wall, is not clear. An 
inscription recorded in the Répertowe refers to the “gate” of a grave- 
yard.°' More often, however, the pilgrimage guides simply indicate 
that a maqbara was defined by certain informal landmarks, usually 
other tombs. 

Another term often used in the sources, which seems to refer gen- 
erally either to a graveyard or to a collection of tombs, is hawma.”? 
Thus, Ibn al-Zayyat speaks of the hawma of Ibn al-Farid which is 
located in the Magqbarat al-Hanafiyya.*’ Clearly in this case the 
hawma is smaller than, and is actually a part of a maqbara. However, 
when describing the burial complex around the grave of great early 
hadith specialist and jurist al-Layth b. Sa‘d (d. 791), the same author 
uses the words hawma and magqbara interchangeably.** 

A hawsh, on the other hand, was almost certainly an enclosed 
area (as noted above in our description of the Sab‘ Banat). The term 
usually refers to a corral for livestock, such as the famous hawsh con- 
structed by Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawan near the Cairo 
Citadel in 1337/38.” In its most basic form the hawsh was simply 
a walled enclosure within which many tombs were located. A ref- 
erence in Ibn al-Zayyat to a hawsh without a roof indicates that 
these structures may sometimes have been at least partially covered.°® 


°° The sources do not employ consistent vocabulary in describing the smaller 
assemblages into which most tombs were grouped. The term magbara is used often 
in the general sense of a graveyard. See Grabar, “The Earliest Islamic Commemorative 
Structures,” 7 and 9-10. 

*' Combe, RCEA, 4:147, no. 1495. See also Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 297. 

* According to Lane, Lexicon, 678, the word usually means “The main part or 
portion” usually of the sea or of water, or alternately “the most vehement part [or the 
thickest) of a fight.” 

3 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 297. 

** Thid., 102. Layth b. Sa‘d was a pupil of Malik, the eponymous founder of one 
of the four surviving schools of Sunni jurisprudence. See EI’, s.v. “Layth b. Sa‘d”. 

°° Al-Maarizi, Khitat, 2:229. 

°° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 12). 
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The hawsh was probably not very different in design from the thou- 
sands of structures seen in Figure 1, which now fill the City of the 
Dead between the ring road and Shari‘ Salah Salim on the eastern 
fringe of Cairo. One enters these modern walled complexes through 
a locking entrance gate that opens onto a small courtyard housing 
a number of tombs. The rear portion is frequently covered and 
divided into two or more chambers that may house additional tombs. 
Here family and friends of the dead stay or rest in the shade dur- 
ing their regular visits to the cemetery. A host of “custodians” and 
their families, along with thousands of outright squatters, also make 
their homes in these often substantial structures. 

The great carved domes, the monumental mausolea, madrasas, 
ribats, and jawsags were obvious and important architectural fea- 
tures of the Qarafa, as were the maqbaras and hawshes that subdi- 
vided this vast cemetery. Many of these impressive stone structures 
serve as powerful reminders of extensive and continuous participa- 
tion in the veneration of the holy dead by the elite of medieval 
Egyptian society. But what of the thousands upon thousands of smaller 
mausolea and individual graves that crowded this vast plateau like 
so many “bright stars in a sky whose light not even the full moon 
can conceal?”*’ These more pedestrian markers are usually glossed 
over in modern topographical descriptions of Cairo’s graveyards. And 
yet it was primarily in this chaotic jumble of dusty and broken tomb- 
stones and smaller mausolea that the cult of Muslim saints thrived 
in late medieval Egypt. For it was among these more pedestrian 
markers that participants in the ziyara carefully picked their way in 
search of the awliya’ Allah—the special friends of God. 

The most common word in the sources for a simple individual 
grave is qabr. Many individual graves were designated by an inscribed 
flat marble, limestone, or granite marker (lawh) or, less frequently, 
by an elaborately carved marble column (‘amiid). The largest num- 
ber of surviving gravestones from the medieval Islamic world come 
from Egypt, and through the thousands of tombstone inscriptions 
recorded in the Répertoire chronologique d’éngraplue arabe one can figuratively 
“stroll” through a composite medieval Egyptian graveyard. And as 
we “wander” among these epitaphs the texture of the faith, the hope, 
and the pain that inspired them suddenly becomes more palpable. 


7 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 3; and Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawahb, 277. 
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We find, for example, among the earlier tombstones of the late 
eighth and the ninth centuries strong and emphatic professions of 
Islamic faith. ‘The gravestone of ‘Abd Rabbihi b. Amin b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Ghafiqi, who died on August 21, 803 tells us: 


This is what he professed: there is no god but God Himself. He has 
no partner. And Muhammad is His servant and His apostle. The 
departed bore witness that death is real, that Paradise is real, that Hell 
is real, and that the Resurrection is real. Upon this he lived, upon it 
he died and upon it, God willing, he will be resurrected again. O 
Lord, forgive him, be tolerant of him, illuminate his grave for him. 
Teach him how to plead his case and widen his path to heaven. Judge 
him by the best of his deeds and lead him to your Paradise. Join him 
with your Prophet Muhammad, may the Peace and blessings of God 
be upon him, in your enduring good will... .” 


In the ninth century, Egypt was still a heavily Christian country, 
and it is not surprising that we encounter expressly anti-Trinitarian 
formulations. For instance, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yahya al-Ma‘afir, 
who died in January 806, testified on his grave marker that “there 
is no god but God Himself, and He has no partner. And Muhammad 
is His servant and His apostle. God is one, everlasting and single. 
He took no female companion and has no son. It is God who per- 
mits the living to die and who raises the dead to life. The Resurrection 
is His. Upon this the departed lived, upon it he died, and, God will- 
ing, upon it he will be resurrected to life.”’ By the later Middle 
Ages, however, many epitaphs seem to have become shorter and 
more utilitarian in content. For example, a tombstone from December, 
1125 simply reads, “Bismillah. This is the grave of ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abd al-Majid al-Maghrawi. He died on ‘Id al-Adha [in] the year 
five hundred and nineteen. May God have mercy upon whoever 
asks for God’s mercy on his behalf.”®° An equally austere fourteenth- 
century stone states, “This is the grave of Fatima, daughter of Mansir. 
She died in the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhar, seven hundred and twenty- 
seven [March, 1327].”° 


°8 Combe, RCEA, 1:55-56, no. 71. 

*° Thid., 57-58, no. 74. A number of tenth- and cleventh-century Muslim grave- 
stones employ the Coptic month and the Islamic year in noting dates. Sec also nos. 
1,466, 1,521, 1,559, 1,825, 2,317 and 2,318. 

*° Bismillah is a conventional contraction of Bi-tsm allah al-rahman al-rakim (In the 
Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate). Combe, RCEA, 8:145-46, no. 3,010. 

8! Tbid., 14:230-231, no. 5,540. 
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Not all late medieval markers were as basic as these two, as is 
demonstrated by an elaborate late fourteenth-century marble column 
from Alexandria reading: 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate. May the bless- 
ings of God be upon Muhammad. “Every soul will taste of death. And 
ye will be paid on the Day of Resurrection only that which ye have 
fairly earned. Whosoever is removed from the Fire and is made to 
enter Paradise, he indeed is tnumphant. The hfe of this world is but 
a comfort of illusion.” Muhammad, who 1s called with honor, Ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd... died on Sunday, the seventh of the exalted month 
of Sha‘ban, seven hundred and seventy-eight [December 20, 1376]. 


We find among these stones the epitaphs of many people, some great 
but most now long forgotten. Some speak to us eloquently across 
more than a millennium like these two, which vividly preserve in 
stone the pathos of anguished parents confronting the deaths of their 
infants: 


Bismillah. O Lord, ‘Amr ibn al-Harith died as an infant with a nat- 
ural predisposition for Islam, the word of salvation, the nghtfulness of 
the faith, the community of Abraham and the religion of Muhammad, 
may peace be upon him. O Lord, make him a reward, a beacon, an 
honor and a treasure, prepared in advance for his parents.®* Fortify 
their hearts with patience and make greater their reward and their 
recompense. Join them together in your Paradise, O generous Lord! 


He died in Rabi‘ al-Akhar, two hundred and forty-eight [June 862].* 


Bismillah. Accepting the Will of God, believing in His power and sub- 
mitting to His command, this is the garden of the beautful, graceful 
and handsome infant Abi ‘Umar b. Ishaq b. Ibrahim... who drowned 
a blissful martyr. His Lord gave him to his parents as a young boy, 
and took him away from them chaste and pure. He was without sin 
or error when his Lord submerged him. He bore witness that there 
is no god but God Himself and He has no partner. And Muhammad 
is His servant, His apostle and His prophet, may the blessings of God 
be upon him. Indeed his Lord has a greater claim on him than his 
parents. They consider him now to be with God. They say in his 
death: “You died small, but our grief is not small. You were once my 


68 Tbid., 17:267, no. 778,007. The verse is Qur’anic, see 3:185. 

63 Allahum y‘alah h-waldayhi faratan wa niiran wa karamatan wa dhukhran. For the 
translation of this expression see Lane, Lexicon, 2,377: “You say, of an infant that 
has dicd (S, Msb,) O God, make him to be a [cause of/ reward, or recompense, prepared in 
advance, or beforehand, for us.” 

6 Combe, RCEA, 2:58, no. 480. 
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scion, and you have become a sweet myrtle among the tombs.”® Oh 
what marvelous and beautiful branches illuminate this plant in the gar- 
den of everlasting fortune! He died in Shawwal, two hundred and fifty- 
nine [August 873]. 


Scattered among the thousands of grave markers we find a few com- 
memorating individuals mentioned in the medieval pilgrimage guides. 
For example: “This is the grave of the honest judge Safi al-Din Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab Ibn al-Tahir Isma‘il b. Muzaffar b. 
al-Furat. His death was proclaimed in the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhar 
of the year five hundred and eighty-six [May 1190].”°’ The epitaphs 
speak to us, too, of the virtue of those buried as demonstrated through 
specific acts of piety. 


Bismillah. This is the grave of the humble servant, the virtuous woman 
who has performed the hajj, Khadija, daughter of Shaykh Harin al- 
Maghrabiyya al-Dukaliyya. She performed the hayjj fifteen times, thir- 
teen times walking and twice nding. She recited the glonous Qur’an 
in the seven ways of recitation, and she memorized the Shatibiyya. She 
was born in six hundred and forty and... [several words are miss- 
ing]. O Lord, have mercy on whosoever asks for mercy on her behalf 
[November 14, 1295].° 


The last line of this epitaph is particularly relevant here, as is the 
one of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Majid al-Maghrawi cited above, be- 
cause they both address future visitors to the grave and encourage 
specific action—pleading for God’s mercy (tarahhum) on behalf of 
the dead. As one reads through the hundreds of gravestone in- 
scriptions from Egypt, the regularity with which this and similar 
expressions appear is striking and attests to both the antiquity and 
the continuity of the ziyara.® 

As is typical with Western Christian funerary formulae, one can 
trace subtle shifts of expression in medieval Egyptian Islamic stelae. 
What is remarkable in this instance, however, is the continuity with 
which this particular formula is repeated, regardless of broader shifts 


® Kunta rthanatt fa qad asbahta rihanat al-qubiir. There appears to be a play on the 
word mhan here. It can mean bounty or offspring, or it can mean a myrtle tree. 
For the first sense see Lane Lexicon, 1,181-—82. 

8 Combc, RCEA, 2:162-63, no. 631. See also corrections in 3:216. 

7 Tbid., 9:170, no. 3,442. See also nos. 3,225, 3,621 and 5,005, and Ibn al- 
Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 246. 

88 Combc, RCEA, 13:140—41, no. 5,000. 

®° Tbid.; sec, for example, 1:161-62, no. 204 (from the year 831); 4:91-92, no. 1,388 
(from 945); 12:255-56, no. 4,785 (from 1280); and 15:79-80, no. 5,719 (from 1337). 
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in funerary idiom. From the late eighth and early ninth century, 
when we first begin to find sizable numbers of grave markers from 
Egypt, it is clear that visiting the tombs of the dead was already an 
accepted and well-established practice. Further, it is evident from 
these inscriptions that the dead and their visitors were engaged in 
a sort of mutually beneficial process of requesting God’s mercy on 
behalf of each other. The reciprocal character of this intercession 
points to an important aspect of the ziyara to which we shall return 
in Chapters 2 and 6. 

In terms of the physical appearance of individual tombs, there 
seems to have been a limited range of styles.” Some graves were 
marked by an inscribed stone, whereas others were designated more 
elaborately by rectangular stone or wooden cenotaphs (tabiit) placed 
over them. A number of times the sources also refer to tombs in 
the shape of a “mastaba.”’’ These citations apparently refer to ceno- 
taphs, still prevalent today, which consist of a larger rectangular base 
upon which smaller rectangular levels are arranged like steps. The 
pilgrimage guides also mention two seemingly unusual tombs “built 
in the shape of a pyramid.”” For the vast majority of less privileged 
Egyptians, however, death—like life—-seems to have offered hum- 
bler accommodations. Unfortunately, these simpler graves have not 
withstood the test of time, but one suspects that, as is the case in 
modern Egyptian cemeteries, the graves of the poor were not fun- 
damentally different from those of the wealthy, only cruder and less 
durable examples of widely accepted cultural prototypes. Instead of 
a well-cut and inscribed gravestone of marble, for example, a sim- 
ple tomb may have been designated only by a large rock or a crudely 
shaped and uninscribed stone marker. 


By the later Middle Ages, al-Qarafa was a confusing place. The pas- 
sage of time, the accretion of many centuries of burial, habitation, 
and construction, the destructive scavenging of ancient or abandoned 
sites for building materials, expansions and restorations of earlier 
structures, as well as the wear and tear of heavy traffic through the 
cemetery had all taken their toll. This was not, as we have said, a 


” See Ory, Cimetiéres et inscriptions, for a good discussion of tomb typology, espe- 
cially pages 11-14 and plates 2-9. 

™ Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 123; and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 35r° and 71r°. 

” Tbn Uthman, Murshid, 277; and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 186. 
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“city of the dead,” frozen in time; it was also a place of the living. 
Transformations, decline, expansion, and shifts in the active focus of 
the cemetery were as much a part of the development of al-Qarafa 
as they were for other parts of the city. All of these factors com- 
bined to make the Qarafa a maze for the uninitiated. 

The pilgrimage guides frequently mention the deterioration of 
specific tombs as well as the decline of larger expanses of the ceme- 
tery. For example, while referring to tombs near the grave of the 
Maliki jurist Ibn Tha‘lab, al-Sakhawi reports: “among these tombs 
now not one is distinguishable from another.”” Ibn al-Nasikh tells 
us that all the graves between the tomb of Abit al-Husayn al-Jallad 
and the Mosque of al-‘Asafirt were destroyed.’* Ibn al-Zayyat notes, 
among other casualties, “a large stone mausoleum of which nothing 
remains except the qibla wall.”’ Al-Sakhawi mentions a turba in 
which “most of the graves have been destroyed and no longer have 
tombstones.”’° ‘The authors of the guides themselves were clearly 
aware of the process of deterioration, and remark on the transfor- 
mation of certain sites since the descriptions of previous writers. For 
instance, while noting Ibn al-Nasikh’s report of the large tomb of 
the merchant Fadl b. Bahr, with its impressive marble tombstone, 
Ibn al-Zayyat, writing about a century later, concludes, “it is now 
a pile of dust.”’’ In still another instance, while describing the ceme- 
tery of al-Jarudi, Ibn al-Zayyat acknowledges that according to al- 
Qurashi’s earlier account there were numerous tombs and mausolea 
between Jawsaq al-Madhra’i and the Qubba of Fatima al-Sughra 
and Fatima al-Kubra, which “have since been destroyed and have 
become part of one graveyard now known as Magbarat al-Jaridi.””® 

The passage of more than five centuries of active use is enough 
to account for a good portion of the ruin noted in the sources. But 
there were other forces at work, as well. Take, for example, the 
transfer of graves to create space for new building projects. One of 


S Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 355. 

™ Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 50r°. For similar observations, see fols. 16r° and 
D4ve. 

”® Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 122. 

© Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 237. 

” Tbid., 42-43. Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 43. He also rclates that Ibn al-Nasikh 
described the tomb of Zaynab, daughter of al-‘Abajili, as “a beautifully built qubba.” 
The observation “kan gabruha” clearly indicates that her tomb could no longer be 


so characterized by Ibn al-Zayyat’s time. 
”® Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 156. 
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the most notable accounts of this sort of relocation was the con- 
struction of the Mausoleum of Imam al-Shafi‘t in the midst of the 
Bani Zahra cemetery. To provide the necessary room for this huge 
structure, a number of graves, many containing the remains of de- 
scendants of the famous historian Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, were moved 
to Maqbarat al-‘Ayna’.” Theft was yet another problem. The grave 
of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Nur was left as only a pile of earth after the 
carved wooden cenotaph that once marked it was stolen.®? More 
significant was the appropriation of elements of existing structures 
by the builders of new monuments. The Mamluk sultan al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh (r. 1412-1421) was notorious for this sort of plunder when 
he built his great communal mosque just inside Bab Zuwayla, but 
he was certainly not alone in this practice.®! 

The restoration of various sites in al-Qarafa also altered the land- 
scape of the cemetery. ‘There were many occasions on which wealthy 
patrons sought to repair or “rebuild” neglected or damaged struc- 
tures. The Fatimid caliph al-Hakim built the Lu’lu’a Mosque in 
1015/16 on the site of an earlier mosque. And we have already 
noted that Jami‘ al-Qarafa was built in 976 on the site of an ear- 
lier mosque. In addition to the reconstruction and repair, there were 
frequent additions and modifications to earlier structures. Sites viewed 
as particularly sacred were likely to undergo significant alterations 
as wealthy and powerful patrons sought to express their own rever- 
ence, affection, or gratitude by expanding existing monuments. Like- 
wise, existing mausolea were often expanded to accommodate those 
wishing to be buried in close proximity to a saint. This seems to 
have been the process at work in the mausolea of both Sayyida 
Nafisa and her brother Yahya.* 

Although these rebuilding and expansion efforts guaranteed the 
renewed or continued importance of such sites, they obviously also 
contributed to the constantly changing face of the Qarafa. There 
were undoubtedly many other random well-intended and informal 
efforts by individuals to counter the continual effects of deterioration 
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in the cemetery, which would explain why we encounter so many 
incorrectly reset gravestones. For instance, al-Sakhawi remarks that 
although the ancient marble stele at a certain grave states that it 
marks the tomb of Shaykh ‘Umar b. Hafs, this is actually the tomb 
of the jurist Jamal al-Din ‘Abd Allah b. Aba Ja‘far al-Laythi.® 

Heavy pilgrimage traffic through the Qarafa was yet another cause 
of much destruction in parts of the graveyard. In early May 1442, 
for example, the Mamlik sultan al-Zahir Jaqmaq (r. 1438-1453) 
descended from the Citadel and visited the area surrounding Bab 
al-Oarafa. He was appalled by the deterioration of the area and the 
debasement of tombs caused in large part by the comings and go- 
ings of pilgrims performing the ziyara. The sultan therefore ordered 
Bab al-Khili closed permanently except for one day during the 
month of Rajab for the annual pre-pilgrimage procession of the 
mahmal, in order to protect the tombs in this area.** 

The continuous physical transformation of al-Qarafa was not the 
only factor that made al-Qarafa a confusing place. ‘The cemetery 
was filled with incorrectly identified graves. In many cases mistakes 
were caused by an innocent confusion caused by a similarity in 
names. In other instances, however, the claims were too fantastic to 
be explained by casual error. For example, we find near the Lu’lu’a 
Mosque, just below the Jabal al-Muqattam, a mausoleum still known 
today as Ikhwat Yusuf. During the later Middle Ages this tomb was 
widely believed to contain the remains of Yasa‘ and Riubayl, chil- 
dren of the Prophet Jacob. While denying the authenticity of this 
site, al-Sakhawi describes the process by which this belief gained 
wide circulation. He explains that many years earlier a man spent 
the night near this site and during his stay recited the twelfth Stra 
of the Qur’an, “Joseph.” Later, while sleeping, the man experienced 
a vision in which he was asked: “This is our story, who told it to 
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you?” The man responded that his source was the Qur’an and then 
he queried the person in his dream as to their identity. The dream 
visitor responded: “Ribayl, brother of Joseph.” When the man awoke 
from his sleep he informed everyone of what he had experienced. 
People believed in his dream, and the mausoleum was subsequently 
constructed.” As we have noted above, such mashahid al-ru’ya were 
fairly common in al-Qarafa. 

We also find a host of graves dubiously identified as those of asso- 
ciates, friends, and servants of the Prophet Muhammad. There was, 
for instance, the tomb of Bilal b. Rabah (d. 641), the first person 
designated by the Prophet Muhammad to announce the Islamic call 
to prayer.” When the tomb of “the holder of the Prophet’s cloak” 
was doubted, al-Sakhawi informs us, the grave was unearthed and 
a corpse was found still wrapped in the robe.®’ This exhumation 
supposedly confirmed the identity of the tomb because the corpse 
had not deteriorated despite its long interment. Notwithstanding an 
inscribed tombstone to the contrary, we also come across a grave 
popularly believed to be that of ‘Antar, “the neighbor of the Prophet 
Muhammad.”** Even the tomb of “the Prophet’s jeweler” was iden- 
tified, as was that of his standard bearer.® Finally, we find a grave 
that is identified as belonging to “the suckling brother of the Prophet.” 

As any tour of al-Qarafa would quickly reveal, the Prophet Muham- 
mad was not the only major figure in early Islamic history whose 
associates, however obscure, found their way into this most famous 
of Egyptian cemeteries. An inscription designating the tomb of “Asma? 
daughter of Abu Bakr,” for instance, was attributed to the daughter 
of the first caliph, Abu Bakr al-Siddiq (d. 634).?’ From the ‘Umayyad 
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period we find a grave variously identified as belonging to Mu‘awiyya, 
the first “Umayyad caliph (r. 661-680), or to his son and successor 
Yazid (r. 680—683).” Challengers to the authority of the Bani ‘Umayya 
are also represented, as in the case of the erroneously identified grave 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Zubayr noted above.” Nor were the ‘Abbasids 
neglected in this creative process of historical recovery; we find what 
is supposed to be the tomb of al-Sabti, a son of the famous caliph 
Hariin al-Rashid (r. 786-809); who was actually buried in Iraq.” 
The Qarafa was also rich in tombs, many of them spurious, of ma- 
jor figures in the ‘Alid drama. For instance, Ibn al-Nasikh is incred- 
ulous that Fatima the daughter of a certain Ishaq has been identified 
as Fatima b. al-Husayn, the granddaughter of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
even though an original inscription in marble is present at the grave 
and correctly identifies the woman actually buried there.” Likewise, 
a certain ‘Anbasa is identified as the commander of ‘Ali’s army, even 
though there is no such person cited as occupying this post in the 
traditional sources.” The graves of two unknown sons of Ja‘far al- 
Sadiq, the sixth Shr‘ite Imam, are also mentioned.” 

Whether the result of a simple confusion between names, or any 
of a host of other causes, al-Qarafa was full of incorrectly and even 
absurdly identified tombs. Ibn al-Nasikh tells us, “In Cairo there are 
tombs which are not correct. There are written on them names 
which are wrong.” Ibn al-Zayyat was even more emphatic, he 
stated, “there is disagreement about most of the tombs of the 
Egyptians.”*” The constant physical changes in the graveyard, the 
vastness of al-Qaradfa, and the complicating factor of incorrectly at- 
tributed graves all combined to make this a place of considerable 
confusion. But there was a solution. There were, as we shall explore 
in the next chapter, a host of experts and guides ever ready to assist 
pugrims unfamiliar with the cemetery in navigating this “great medium 
of divine blessing” in search of the special friends of God. 
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Baraka 


Let us return for a moment to Ibn Abi Hajala’s painful task of select- 
ing a place to bury his dead son, because in making this critical 
choice he goes to the heart of the nexus between place and under- 
standings of the holy in the thought-world of his contemporaries. 
Although most of his book is devoted to recounting the life and 
accomplishments of Sidi ‘Uqba, and providing a compilation of all 
hadith related on ‘Uqba’s authority, Ibn Abi Hajala also provides a 
thoughtful explanation of why it was so important to bury his son 
Muhammad near this saint’s tomb. In the fifth chapter of Jiwdar al- 
akhyar he explains that it is essential to bury the dead close to per- 
sons whose righteousness and grace is assured and as far from the 
graves of the sinful as possible.’ He begins this discussion with a 
famous and still common Arabic proverb: “choose the neighbor 
before the house, and the companion before the journey” (al-jar qabl 
al-dar wa-al-rafiq qabl al-tariq). His point is that one’s associates and 
neighbors in death, just as in life, bring either benefit or harm. This 
position is reinforced with a Qur’anic citation and a series of hadith. 

The verse Ibn Abi Hajala selects from the Qur’an relates to the 
story of Asiya, “the wife of Pharaoh” who was martyred by her hus- 
band for her monotheistic beliefs. ‘The doomed woman’s plea for 
God to deliver her from the company of wrongdoers is offered by 
Ibn Abr Hajala as proof reflecting the general desire of the right- 
eous to be free from the company of evildoers: “And Allah citeth 
an example for those who believe: the wife of Pharaoh when she 
said: My Lord! Build for me a home with thee in the Garden, and 
deliver me from Pharaoh and his work, and deliver me from evil- 
doing folk” (66:11). The author of the Jiwar then provides several 
hadiths in which the Prophet specifically instructs Muslims to bury 
their dead among the righteous because the dead are offended by 
bad neighbors, just as the living are. Good neighbors, by compari- 
son, are a benefit for both the living and the dead. The ‘ulama, 
according to Ibn Abi Hajala, also report that we bury the dead near 
the righteous, thereby seeking God’s blessing for them.’”! 

Just as being close to the graves of saints can benefit the dead, 
proximity to the graves of the sinful can be harmful. For example, 
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a dead woman once came to members of her family in their dreams 
to ask why they had buried her near a kiln. Upon awaking, her 
family went to the location of the grave but were unable to find a 
kiln anywhere nearby. Upon inquiring who was buried near her, 
they discovered that an executioner was. Since the heat emanating 
from the evil man’s tomb was causing the dead woman such great 
discomfort, her body was exhumed and buried elsewhere.'” 

When a certain A‘rabi’s dead son visited him in a dream, A‘rabi 
asked his son what had become of him. The son reassured his father 
that he was fine except for the fact that he was buried near the 
grave of a sinner, and the agonizing sounds of the dead man endur- 
ing his punishment in the grave were frightful and disturbing.’ 
Zubayda also visited ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak after her death in 
one of his dreams. He asked what judgment God rendered on her, 
and she assured him that God had forgiven her. Then ‘Abd Allah 
asked why her face had become yellow, and ‘Abd Allah began to 
shudder as Zubayda explained this was caused by having to listen 
to the groans of an evil man buried nearby.'™ 

Tawis b. Dhukran al-Yamani once saw the candle of an approach- 
ing funeral procession while praying in a cemetery near a freshly 
dug grave. The person buried near the open grave suddenly begged 
Tawis to protect him from the fate of an evil neighbor. After com- 
pleting his prayers, Tawis went to meet the funeral procession to 
ask if they would consider burying the body in another place. They 
refused, pointing out that the new grave had already been prepared. 
Tawus then asked to speak to the leader of the procession, who was 
the son of the dead man. He pleaded with the son not to bury his 
father there, in exchange for which ‘Tawius offered his own fine robe, 
purchased in Yemen for seventy dinars. Even after being assured 
that ‘Tawius’s fine robe would bring at least ninety dinars, the son 
refused, doubting the value of the offer. Tawiis then asked if those 
in the funeral procession knew the reputation of Tawis al-Yamani. 
When they responded they did, ‘Tawiis revealed his identity and 
assured them he was telling the truth about the robe’s value. Tawis 
and the son of the dead man then exchanged robes and the funeral 
procession departed, taking the corpse with them. Tawus went to 
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the grave from which the plea for assistance emanated and he offered 
his assurance that he would never let a offensive neighbor be placed 
nearby as long as it could be prevented.'® 

On the basis of such testimony, there could be little doubt in Ibn 
Abi Hajala’s mind that choosing the right neighborhood for his son’s 
body was a matter of great consequence. In the preface to Jiwar al- 
akhyar, Ibn Abi Hajala expressed his own fervent hope that one day 
he too would be laid to rest near the grave of Sidt ‘Uqba. In this 
way the shaykh also hoped to be encompassed by God’s mercy, 
which he believed was spread through the blessing (baraka) of the 
saint to those buried around him in the cemetery.'” 

When the jurist Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali b. al-Qafsi was near death he 
requested that he be buried in the turba of Shaykh Abi al-Fadl b. 
al-Jawhari, so as to obtain some of the saint’s baraka. And the judge 
Abu Muhammad al-Zahri asked on his deathbed to be buried near 
the tomb of Shaykh al-Mufaddal b. Fadala, also in order to receive 
some of the saint’s baraka.'"’ Al-Muzani stated near his death that 
he wished to be laid to rest near the tomb of Shayban al-Ra‘T because 
the saint “was a gnostic of God” (fa-innahu kan ‘arifan bi-ah),'" 
Shaykh Husayn al-Shadhili asked to be buried near the tomb of his 
teacher. The aged Shaykh Hibat al-‘Attal, who died while perform- 
ing the ziyara, even picked out his own grave site and announced 
he would die that very day—which he did.’” 

The pilgrimage guides make clear that there were many impor- 
tant tombs in the Qarafa that functioned like great magnets to attract 
those wishing to pass the barzakh, that interval between death and 
resurrection, near the baraka of a saint.'’® For example, the tomb 
of Imam al-Layth stood in the midst of the Maqbarat al-Sadafiyin, 
surrounded by four hundred tombs.''! The great mausoleum of Imam 
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al-Shafit, as we have noted, became an especially desirable place to 
bury the dead in the later Middle Ages. But the Ayyubid sultan al- 
Malik al-Kamil was not the only major political figure to build a 
massive tomb in al-Qarafa. Powerful patrons sometimes went to great 
lengths to establish impressive burial complexes for themselves and 
their families. The inclusion of a saint’s tomb and even Sufi khanqgahs 
were often essential features of these massive funerary complexes. 
For example, the Amir Tugha Tumr al-Najmi built a turba-khanqah 
complex that included a bath and shops around it. He populated 
the structure with Sufis and Qur’an reciters so that those buried 
there would benefit from the baraka of the mystics and from con- 
stant recitation of the Qur’an.'” 

During the last half of the period covered by this study the trend 
toward the construction of enormous royal burial complexes accel- 
erated. Al-Qarafa was already too crowded to support ambitious new 
building initiatives, so the Northern Cemetery began to emerge as a 
major new necropolis in the early fourteenth century. The area was 
soon dominated by the imposing Mamlik imperial funerary archi- 
tecture that still impresses visitors to Cairo. Al-Maqrizi, for instance, 
tells us how Sultan Nasir al-Din Faraj (r. 1399-1405 and 1405-1412) 
built the large structure housing the grave of his father, Sultan Barqiq 
(r. 1382-1389 and 1390-1399) in the Northern Cemetery.’'? This 
impressive complex, which still stands, also included cells and a bur- 
ial place for Sifis, almost certainly to guarantee that the dead sul- 
tan would be close to a perpetual source of baraka. In addition, 
Sultan Nasir al-Din Faraj built near the tomb a mill, a public bath, 
and an oven. He also transferred the camel and donkey markets 
here from below the Citadel, and al-Maqrizi reports that he intended 
to build a large caravansary near the tomb to house traveling mer- 
chants. After Faraj’s death in 1412, however, the camel and donkey 
markets were returned to their traditional locations, and the whole 
complex was soon abandoned. By combining so many functions in 
the mausoleum dedicated to the memory of his father, Fara} may 
have sought to replicate in the Northern Cemetery al-Qarafa’s char- 
acter as an urban space for the living as well as a burial place for 
the dead. To counteract the effects of the considerable distance and 
relative isolation of the new site from the traditional centers of daily 
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life in and around Cairo, the sultan was inspired to redirect forcibly 
at least part of the city’s commercial activity to the huge monument 
he was building in the desolate expanse northeast of Cairo. 

The saints themselves, however, were not always cooperative with 
the building plans of powerful patrons. When Sultan al-Malik al- 
Kamil sought the permission of the famous mystic Ibn al-Farid 
(d. 1235) to prepare a tomb for him near the grave of the sultan’s 
mother in the mausoleum of Imam al-Shafi'r, Ibn al-Farid flatly 
refused. He also subsequently turned down the sultan’s offer to estab- 
lish a suitable tomb in a place that would attract pious visitors, 
(zuwwar). Nevertheless, when Ibn al-Farid was finally laid to rest in 
1235 at the base of the Jabal al-Mugattam, his tomb did become 
an important destination of the ziyara. ‘The site also attracted other 
saints and prominent Hanafi jurists wishing to be buried near him.’"* 

The demand for burial space near saints was so great that abuses 
occasionally arose in the allocation of burial plots. For instance, al- 
Sakhawi relates how a famous mausoleum, known as Turbat al- 
Sufiyya, was debased into a gathering place for women and a general 
site of revelry when the guardian of the complex began accepting 
payments in exchange for allowing a large number of corrupt peo- 
ple to be buried in this holy place.'’ Abi al-Tayyib Kharaf may 
have been concerned about such corruption near his own grave be- 
cause he specifically asked God to allow him to be buried alone. 
When a group of people subsequently tried to bury someone near 
this saint’s tomb, blithely dismissing warnings against such action, 
they were unpleasantly surprised the next day to find the newly 
buried corpse disinterred. Thereafter greater care was taken not to 
bury the dead near the grave of Abit al-Tayyib Khariaf.' 

The general sanctity associated with the graves of saints and the 
powerful force of the baraka connected to them were widely acknowl- 
edged in medieval Egypt. Even a great opponent of the cult of the 
saints such as Ahmad b. Taymiyya freely admitted: “the fact that 
these places are avoided by evil spirits and animals, the immunity 
from fire of these places and their visitors, the intercession of some 
saints for those buried near them, the commendability of being buried 
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near such saints, attainment of grace in their neighborhood and vis- 
itation of chastisement upon those who make light of them—these 
things are all true.”'’’ In a moment of profound grief, as he buried 
his son Muhammad near the tomb of Sidi ‘Uqba, Ibn Abi Hajala 
was clearly acting on a deeply and widely held conviction about the 
importance of saints as repositories of divine blessing. 

As known repositories of baraka, the tombs of the awliya’ also 
indicated special places where prayers of supplication might be offered 
with particular effectiveness. Such supplicatory prayers, known in 
Arabic as du‘a’, are distinct from the ritual prayers (salat) that Muslims 
perform five times each day. Du‘a’ might be offered on behalf of 
the dead as well as the living, and these personal petitions were an 
important aspect of the ziyara. 

As the pilgrimage guides and other contemporary sources make 
clear, the tombs of the saints were widely viewed as particularly 
efficacious places from which to offer du‘a’. The phrase consistently 
repeated in the sources is makan ma‘ruf bi-1jabat al-du‘a’, (a place 
known for the fulfillment of prayer). Because the baraka associated 
with saints remained present even after their deaths, the graves of 
the saints attracted an endless stream of visitors hoping that their 
du‘a’ might be accepted by God through the agency of the saints. 
Thus, visitors to the grave of Mu‘tn al-Din Abi al-Hasan were told 
“the fulfillment of du‘a’ in this place is known.” Likewise, the tomb 
of Fatima the daughter of al-Ash‘ath was “tested for the fulfillment 
of du‘a’.” Aba Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan al-Muthanna b. 
al-Hasan al-Sibt b. ‘Ali b. Abi ‘Talib was buried in “a small mash- 
had in which du‘a’ is fulfilled.” Supplication offered near the tombs 
of Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Sunan al-Basri and his brother Muhammad 
would be “answered.” ‘The mihrab in the tomb of Ya‘tsh al-Gharabili 
was also thought to be a particularly efficacious place to supplicate. 
Likewise, whoever stood between the tombs of al-Anbari and al- 
Muhamili and performed the du‘a’ would surely be answered. ‘Those 
who stood with their backs to the partially collapsed qubba of Fatima 
al-Sughra and Fatima al-Kubra, faced in the direction of the tomb 
of al-Idftiwi, spread their hands and performed the du‘a’, were also 
likely to be answered.''® A sick man on the verge of death was in- 
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structed in a dream to go to the tomb of Shaykh Aba Muhammad 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Ahmad b. Ja‘far al-Khwarizmi and beseech God 
for assistance. He went and was cured.''? These are only a handful 
of the countless examples that occur repeatedly in the sources. They 
testify both to the importance of the du‘a’ as a seminal activity of 
the cult of the saints and to the significance of the tombs of the 
saints as reservoirs of baraka, famous for their efficacy as places in 
which to supplicate God. 

Du‘a’ might be offered by groups of supplicants as well as by indi- 
viduals. A famous example of a mass collective offering of du‘a’ 
occurred during a recurrence of the plague in the spring of 1419. 
On May 11, Sultan al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, dressed only in the sim- 
ple robe of a Sufi mystic, rode out to the barren expanse of the 
Northern Cemetery in a great procession that included the caliph, 
the chief qadis, leading members of the ‘ulama’, a number of Sufi 
brotherhoods, and much of the general populace. Upon his arrival 
the sultan spread his hands and led the assembled crowd in the 
performance of du‘a’, seeking deliverance from the plague.'” Early 
in 1349, during the cataclysmic visitation of the Black Death on 
Cairo, thirty thousand people are said to have attended the funeral 
of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Munufi because his death occurred on the 
same day people went to the cemetery to perform du‘a’ seeking 
deliverance from the plague.'*! Beyond these dramatic examples aris- 
ing from moments of particular crisis, however, the du‘a’ was also 
offered collectively on more routine occasions, such as the weekly 
ziyarat through the Qarafa. 

The baraka enveloping the tombs of dead saints was also frequently 
associated with amazing miracles and great medicinal powers. A 
recurrent theme is the healing effect of the dust from certain graves. 
For example, some mashayikh al-ziyara contended that dust from 
the grave of al-‘Aqili was efficacious in curing unspecified afflictions. '” 
Dust from the tomb of Abi al-Hasan al-Sayigh was said to cure 
back pain, and might be rubbed on various parts of the body to 
relieve other complaints, as well.'** ‘Those suffering from eye disease 
were urged to rub dust from the tomb of Shaykh Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali 


NS Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 327; and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 41v°. 

0 Ibn Tagri Birdi, al-Nyiim al-zahira, 14:77-79 translated in Popper, History of 
Egypt, 64-65. Also cited in Dols, Black Death, 248-49. 

121 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 52. 

22 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 197, and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 308. 

23 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 337-38. 
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b. Salih al-Andalusi in their eyes.'** Pilgrims also used to wallow in 
the dust of the tombs of Sana and Thana’, even though this prac- 
tice was discouraged. Similarly, water used to wash the corpses of 
dead saints in preparation for burial was also valued for medicinal 
uses. For example, the water used to bathe the body of Shaykh Abu 
al-Qasim al-Aqta‘ was carefully collected as it rolled off the saint’s 
body and was put into kohl bottles for use in curing eye diseases. 
Much the same story is told about Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Asmar.!* 

These examples illustrate yet another way in which the saints, in 
their capacity as great repositories of divine blessing, attracted zuw- 
war. But not everyone who came to the tombs of the saints was 
seeking immediate assistance for specific problems. Many zuwwar 
sought only to be in the presence of the baraka associated with saints. 
Rubbing, kissing, touching, or applying the dust of holy tombs were 
all manifestations of this intensely physical dimension of the cult of 
the saints, which we consider further in Chapter 4. 

Peter Brown, in his study of the cult of Christian saints in late 
antiquity, discusses the concept of praesentia, which bears compar- 
ison with the notion of baraka as it was understood in the medieval 
Islamic world. Brown defines praesentia as “the physical presence of 
the holy,” and he stresses that the cult of Christian saints “gloried 
in particularity.” The most significant difference between praesentia 
and baraka seems to have been the portability of the former. In the 
Christian experience the blessing attached to the person of the saint 
came to apply equally to every fragment of the physical remains, 
regardless of how infinitesimal those remnants might be. This atti- 
tude opened the way to an endless division and transfer of the earthly 
remains of saints throughout Christendom in late antiquity and the 
early medieval period. Brown stresses that it was the translation of 
relics, with their elaborate ceremonials of adventus, or arrival, that 
characterized the cult of Christian saints in this period, rather than 
the pilgrimage of people to the remains of the saints.'*° This dis- 
memberment of the physical remains of saints would have been 
deeply offensive to Muslim sensibilities as a violation of the sanctity 


* Tbid.; Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 119; al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 248-49; and Ibn al- 
Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 44v°. 

> Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 201, 207, 244-45; al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 314, 348; 
and Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 357-58. 

26 Brown, Cult of the Saints, 88-89. 
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of the grave and an appalling lack of respect for the dead. The sim- 
ple act of moving or disturbing graves was enough to generate sub- 
stantial anxiety in the Muslim community. Death, in the Muslim 
understanding, was only a sequel to life, and burial marked no fun- 
damental boundary between the two. The dead were due the same 
courtesy and respect they received in life. ‘This attitude explains why 
the cult of relics never became well established in the Islamic world, 
and the baraka of Muslim saints was not made portable through the 
translation of their relics. Even minor exceptions such as the water 
collected in small koh! bottles from the freshly washed bodies of the 
saints, or the application of dust from certain tombs for medicinal 
purposes, seem to have remained closely linked to the actual site of 


the grave. 


In the crowded and confusing environment of al-Qarafa it must have 
been reassuring that there were frequently unmistakable, and even 
fantastic, physical signs pinpointing the exact location of saints’ tombs, 
especially those which could no longer be otherwise identified. One 
of the most common signs was the mysterious appearance of light 
over tombs. For instance, the lost tomb of al-Sayyida al-Sharifa 
Maryam, the daughter of ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Isma‘il b. al- 
Qasim al-Rassi b. Tabataba, was rediscovered when the people of 
Giza saw a column of light over it. Light also marked the grave of 
Abu Bakr al-Istabli.'2” An unknown saint near the tomb of Ibn al- 
Farid was referred to as the “possessor of the candle” because a can- 
dle usually appeared at his grave on dark nights.'?° Another unknown 
saint was referred to simply as sahib al-nur, “possessor of the light” 
because a shaft of light was commonly seen over his tomb on Friday 
nights. Still another unidentified saint was noted by the authors of 
all four pilgrimage guides as the “possessor of the lamp” because a 
lamp also frequently marked his grave on dark nights.'”” 

The miraculous appearance of light was the most common indi- 
cator of the location of baraka, but there were other signs as well. 
For instance, visitors to the tomb of ‘Abd al-Jabbar Ibn al-Farrash 


127 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 184, and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 298, 379. 

128 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 380, and Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 297. An identical story 
is told of another saint also known as sahib al-sham‘. See Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 
189; and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 301. 

29 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 127, 220; al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 255-56, 329; and Ibn 
al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 24r°, 44v°; and ‘Uthman, Murshid, 327. 
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often detected a pleasant smell there.'*° Saints were also believed to 
be immune from the physical corruption of the grave.’*! Thus, the 
graves of saints were sometimes discovered accidentally when their 
tomb was mistakenly opened, revealing a pristine corpse inside. 


Al-Qarafa in sacred geography and urban space 


Al-Qarafa was more than the sum of its parts. It was above all a 
place of ancient sanctity, characterized by a sacred quality estab- 
lished long before the Arab conquest of Egypt—established long 
before even the birth of the Prophet Muhammad. It was here, in 
the shadows of the Jabal al-Mugattam, that descendants of Noah 
were said to have settled before establishing Memphis, the first city 
in Egypt.'** Here too Jacob once lived, and Joseph was initially 
buried.'? Jesus, standing on the Mugattam hills, was said to have 
predicted to his mother Mary that one day members of Muhammad’s 
community (umma) would bury their dead on the plateau below.'** 
It was this same barren and seemingly useless tract of land that 
Cyrus, the last Byzantine governor of Egypt, attempted to secure for 
the country’s Christian population by offering the newly arrived Arab 
conqueror of Egypt, ‘Amr ibn al-‘As (d. ca. 663), the enormous sum 
of 70,000 dinars in exchange for perpetual title to it. The Caliph 
‘Umar (r. 634-644), however, bewildered by this suspiciously gen- 
erous offer, instructed ‘Amr to inquire why Cyrus, who was also the 
Chalcedonian patriarch of Alexandria, valued this seemingly deso- 
late real estate so highly. Cyrus finally revealed that Christian texts 
promised that buried in this ground lay the “seedlings of heaven.” 
The Caliph then instructed ‘Amr not to sell the land at any price, 
and instead to make it a Muslim burial ground, as ‘Umar knew of 


‘9 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 295-96; sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 379, and Ibn 
‘Uthman, Murshid, 602-3. 

'3! See in this regard Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 129. 

'2 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 7. 

'8 Ibn “Uthman, Murshid, 14. According to this account Joseph was first buried 
in al-Qarafa. However, when vegetation grew only on the southern side of his grave, 
his body was moved to Giza. There plants only grew on the northern side of his 
gravc. As a result he was finally buricd in a marble coffin on the island of Rawda 
in the Nile. He remained there approximately three hundred years until Moses took 
him out of Egypt during the Exodus. 

'* Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawahb, 13, and Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 8. 
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no “seedlings of heaven” aside from those who believed in God and 
Muhammad, the seal of His prophets. It was therefore on this dusty 
plateau that ‘Amr himself and four other close companions of the 
Prophet, including ‘Ugba b. ‘Amir al-Juhani, were later laid to rest.!* 
These ancient connections with the prophets of Islam, however, 
only confirmed the sacred quality that God Himself had previously 
bestowed on the Qarafa. Ibn al-Zayyat recounts how al-Qarafa 
achieved its sacral quality as a recompense from God to the Jabal 
al-Mugattam for the gift offered Him by the mountain itself. When 
God announced that He would speak with Moses on a mountain, 
each mountain save one proudly sought the honor. Only Mount 
Sinai was humble before God. When God asked why, the moun- 
tain explained, “In honor of you, my Lord.” God therefore com- 
manded every other mountain to sacrifice to Him one thing of great 
value, and each mountain yielded to the Almighty in its turn one 
precious quality. The Jabal al-Mugattam, however, offered up every 
stream, tree, and plant that adorned it, so that the mountain became 
as completely barren as it was in the Middle Ages. In recognition 
of this great sacrifice God revealed that the “seedlings of heaven” 
would one day lie in the Qarafa at the foot of this mountain.'”° 


Al-Qarafa long played an extraordinary role in the social and moral 
economy of medieval Cairene urban space. In a traditional society 
bound by complicated social boundaries between genders and among 
classes, occupations, residential quarters, ethnic groups, and religious 
communities, the Qarafa was a rare place that afforded opportuni- 
ties for social mixing not generally possible in the confines of the 
city itself.’8’ The closest equivalent within the city proper was prob- 
ably the public market (siq). But even there the market inspectors 
were in large part responsible for maintaining a modicum of “moral 
order.” Al-Qarafa had the quality of being a marginal zone, 


135 The earliest known account of this tradition is provided by the ninth-century 
Egyptian traditionalist and historian Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, The History of the Conquest 
of Egypt, 156-57. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam also provides an alternative version of this 
event, in which the phrase employed by Cyrus is shajar al-janna (trees of heaven). 
In this second account ‘Umar also confirms the accuracy of Cyrus’s claim. For a 
later medieval version of the same story, see al-Maqrizi, A’tat, 2:443. 

136 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 12-13. 

137 For the best general discussion of the nature of urban life in Mamluk Cairo, 
sce Lapidus, Muslim Cites, especially chapter 3. 

138 Tbid., 98. 
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enticingly beyond the reach of the ‘ulama’, the traditional guardians 
of routine social conformity. 

Contemporary medieval observers were certainly not unaware of 
the special character of the Qarafa. The ‘ulama’ were cognizant of 
and clearly disturbed by the opportunities for dangerous social mix- 
ing that a place such as al-Qarafa offered. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in the concern expressed by the fourteenth-century 
Maliki jurist Ibn al-Hajj (d. 1336) about women visiting tombs in 
al-Oarafa. Although Ibn al-Hajj raises a number of general objec- 
tions to women visiting graveyards based on hadith, his central con- 
cern lies with the opportunities this activity presented for improper 
and unseemly contact between the sexes. Beginning with the ride to 
and from the cemetery, he asserts, mule and horse drivers were 
known to exploit the situation by physically embracing their female 
customers while assisting them in mounting and dismounting from 
the animals. During the trip to and from the cemetery, guides often 
unnecessarily placed their hands on women’s thighs. Women, in turn, 
he says put their uncovered hands on the shoulders of their guides. 
Furthermore, female riders and their male guides often engaged in 
casual banter as if they were husband and wife. According to Ibn 
al-Hajj, the ziyara itself resulted in even more disgraceful and dan- 
gerous occasions on which men and women mixed on a regular 
basis: “And among numerous scandalous acts, women walk at night 
with men during the ziyara of the tombs, among all the secluded 
places there and the many easily accessible buildings. And they expose 
their faces, and other parts of their bodies, as if they are with their 
husbands in the privacy of their own homes. And added to this, 
they have conversations with strange men, and women Jest and play 
around, and there is much laughter and singing in this place of 
humility.” Even when Ibn al-Hajj digresses into a brief criticism of 
the poor quality of the preachers and Qur’an reciters whom women 
visitors hear during their trips to the cemetery, he never strays far 
from his central concern with the dangerous “mixed gathering of 
men and women.”'* Such observations bring into sharp relief the 
apprehension and fear that an unsupervised or poorly supervised 
space like the Qarafa, where jealously guarded rules of normative 
social order were clearly broken on a routine basis, generated among 
the ‘ulama’. 


‘9 Ibn al-Hajj, al-Madkhal, 1:267—-68. 
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Victor ‘Turner’s concept of “liminal” space in his work on ritual 
and pilgrimage is useful for our understanding of al-Qarafa’s role in 
the social and moral economy of medieval Cairo. ‘Turner posits two 
dialectically opposed concepts, “social structure” and “social anti- 
structure,” also referred to as “communitas.”'” Social structure Turner 
defined as “the patterned arrangements of role sets, status sets, and 
status sequences consciously recognized and regularly operative in a 
given society and closely bound up with legal and political norms 
and sanctions.” Communitas, in contrast, he described as a spontaneous 
and unmediated sense of community, or a shared sense of belonging, 
which arises between distinct identities among groups of people. Al- 
though individual identities do not become confused in the experience 
of communitas, they are freed from the normally prevailing bonds 
of conformity. Turner saw communitas as an “immediate, concrete, 
not abstract” experience of undiferentiated egalitarianism—a sense 
of homogeneous comradeship.'*’ He further distinguished between 
three types of social antistructure, or communitas, which he identified 
as spontaneous, normative, and ideological. Spontaneous communi- 
tas is the exact anthithesis of social structure. It consists of an unfet- 
tered and nonrational expression of existential solidarity transcending 
all other normative distinctions. Unlike the existential nature of spon- 
taneous communitas, normative and ideological communitas are 
artificial attempts to prolong, secure, and harness the powerful force 
of group solidarity generated by spontaneous communitas so as to 
mold it in the service of social structure.'” 

Al-Qarafa seems to have provided precisely the sort of liminal or 
marginal space where communitas—social antistructure—was devel- 
oped on a regular basis. ‘The extensive legal debate over the per- 
missibility of the ziyara, as well as consistent efforts to codify the 
proper conduct of visitors that we will discuss in the next chapter, 
suggest efforts to tap the unmediated solidarity of spontaneous com- 
munitas while seeking to render it more normative in character. 

The Qarafa was thus a unique kind of liminal urban space located 
on the fringes of this greatest of Islamic metropolises. The cemetery 


40 Turner’s approach is described in several of his major works, including: Forest 
of Symbols, Ritual Process, Dramas, Fields and Metaphors, Image and Pilgrimage in Chnstian 
Culture (Edith Turner), and Process, Performance and Pilgrimage. 

‘Turner and Turner, Image and Pilgrimage, 250-52. 

2 Tbid., 188-93. Turner identified the hay to Mecca as a classic example of nor- 
mative communitas. 
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had its own living residents, its own elaborate system of thorough- 
fares, water works, and markets. And yet al-Qarafa was also an inte- 
eral part of a greater urban complex. It was mainly the space in 
which the city buried its dead, and it is this function which primarily 
brought the citizens of Cairo to al-Qarafa in such large numbers, 
both to bury their dead and to visit the dead through the ziyara. 
But the cemetery was a place not only where the living mixed with 
the dead; it was also well known for the mixing of men and women. 
Not only jurists such as Ibn al-Hajj but the pilgrimage guides too 
suggest that many who came to the cemetery did so with this pur- 
pose in mind. And beyond the mixing of the living and the dead, 
and the dangerous mixing of male and female that made al-Qarafa 
such a complex and problematic space, this was also a place where 
rich mixed with poor and the powerful mixed with the weak. We 
can find in the words of a fifteenth-century European observer, 
Emmanuel Pilot, an echo of the great festive gatherings that brought 
together society’s rich and poor at Jami‘ al-Qarafa many centuries 
earlier: “all the lords who own them [the mausolea of al-Qarafa] 
give alms to the poor every Friday. It is on this day that they have 
their holiday, say their prayers, and prepare large meals of meat. 
And it is on this day that all the poor of Cairo go there to eat and 
to receive the money which is given them.”'* 

There were, of course, panic-filled gatherings of communal supplica- 
tion as well, in moments of great collective crisis when the Qarafa 
served as an important place for public assembly. In addition, al- 
Qarafa was a place where the sacred mixed with the profane more 
broadly, as a host of itinerant merchants, self-appointed guides, pop- 
ular entertainers, and others competed with each other to service 
the various needs of those living in or visiting the cemetery. Finally, 
al-Qarafa was probably a place where Muslims mixed with non- 
Muslims. All these sorts of morally charged interactions seem to have 


‘8 Quoted without citation in Wiet, Caio, 135. Piloti was a Venetian merchant 
who lived in Cairo for more than forty years (1398-1441); see Dopp, “Le Caire 
vu par les voyageurs occidentaux.” Dopp also published extensive passages from 
Piloti’s work; see L’Egypte au commencement du quinziéme siécle d’aprés traité d’Emmanuel 
Pilot: de Crete, (Cairo, 1950). In addition to the impressionistic evidence of contem- 
porary observers such as Piloti and al-Magqrizi concerning the distribution of food 
and charity to the poor at important tombs, Adam Sabra informs mc that Mamlik 
period waqfiyyas document endowments that include provisions for the distribution 
of food to the poor at certain major tombs in Cairo. See Sabra, “Poverty and 


Chanty in Mamluk Cairo,” especially chapter 4. 
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been an enduring feature of the cemetery throughout the Middle 
Ages, and they collectively made it a perilous place from the per- 
spective of many members of the ‘ulama’. For the Qarafa remained, 
by and large, a place physically and spiritually beyond the control 
of these watchful guardians of the holy Law of Islam. 

In the Qarafa other experts were in charge, experts who led pil- 
grims on carefully defined and ancient circuits of the ziyara. Here 
guides who could navigate the confusing and ever-changing land- 
scape of the vast cemetery delivered their charges to the tombs of 
the awliya’. It is the ziyara itself that we now consider more fully. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE ZIYARA 


Visiting graves, ziyarat (pl. ziyarat) al-qubur, the central activity de- 
fining the cult of Muslim saints in the later Middle Ages, in fact, 
comprised a wider series of customary devotional practices centered 
around visiting graves in general, regardless of whether these were 
the tombs of relatives, friends, associates, or teachers. The ziyara, 
therefore, was undertaken both by individuals visiting the graves of 
their relatives as well as large organized groups being guided through 
appointed circuits of saints’ tombs. It also came to designate, how- 
ever, a particular expression of Muslim piety specifically involving 
visits to the tombs of the holy dead. Ziyara thus designated not a 
specific action so much as a mode or style of pious expression. It 
was an activity that transcended all social boundaries and appealed 
to the vast majority of Egyptian Muslims in the later Middle Ages. 

As we have seen, the ziyara was clearly an ancient practice. Ex- 
tensive discussions of the propriety and admissibility of the ziyara 
were found in early works of Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh) and in the 
great collections of hadith.’ That there were sometimes contradic- 
tions in hadith and figh concerning the ziyara suggests that the prac- 
tice was not only very old but that the dispute over its propriety 
was also long-standing. 

As an organized group institution ziyara was led by individuals 
called mashayikh al-ziyara (s. shaykh al-ziyara). Although we know 
relatively little about these individuals, the mashayikh al-ziyara appear 
to have been minor scholars and mystics familiar with both the 
biographies of the saints and the location of their tombs. These 
shaykhs led pious visitors (zuwwar) through the cemetery on appointed 
routes, and at designated tombs would relate stories and informa- 
tion about individual saints. These accounts usually stressed the special 


' For example, sce “Kitab al-jana’iz” in Muslim, Sahih 2:635-39; or “Bab al- 
ziyara” of the “Kitab al-manasik” in Abu Dawid, Sunan, 2:218-19. In translating 
ziyara as “pious visit” rather than “pilgrimage,” I hope to avoid confusion with the 
hajj, the great pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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quality of the saint’s piety, as well as any miracles associated with 
them. ‘There were doubtless different levels of ability and knowledge 
among the mashayikh al-ziyara—many were probably self-appointed 
residents of the Qarafa—and this informal aspect of the office was 
probably a factor that contributed to the prevailing confusion over 
the location and identity of many tombs in the cemetery. The ma- 
shayikh al-ziyara apparently received some compensation for their 
services, but it is not clear how much, or whether this remuneration 
represented primary or supplemental income; it may well have var- 
ied from one individual shaykh to another. 

Although the practice of ziyara is clearly an ancient one in the 
Islamic tradition, the late medieval historian al-Maqrizi states that 
the organization of the ziyara, as a group activity occurring on 
specified days, emerged during the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. If this dating is accurate, it would correspond exactly with the 
link between tariqa Sufism and the mass followings the brother- 
hoods began attracting in the same period.’ In describing the group 
ziyara, al-Maqrizi tells us, “They go out Friday evenings, early every 
Saturday morning and each Wednesday afternoon. They invoke 
God’s name and visit [the cemetery]. They gather together innu- 
merable men and women, and among them are those who make 
the appointed sermons. The leader of each group is called the pil- 
grimage shaykh, and during the ziyara some good things happen as 
well as others which are regrettable.”’ Al-Magqrizi and the authors 
of the pilgrimage guides go to some length to trace the origin of the 
ziyara on the various nights when it was conducted. For instance, 
the first person to lead groups of zuwwar on Wednesdays, starting 
from the Mashhad of al-Sayyida Nafisa, was supposedly Shaykh Abia 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. RafiS b. Yuzham b. RafiS al-Sari‘i al- 
Shafi‘t al-Ma‘afirl, also known as ‘Abid b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 1241).4 
According to al-Maqrizi, the first shaykh to lead zuwwar on the 
Friday evening ziyara was Shaykh Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad, 


* Some caution must be exercised in accepting al-Magrizi’s dates for the origins 
of the organized group ziyara since he was already removed from these events by 
two centuries. However, Ibn al-Nasikh, who died in 1297, in a bricf notice identifies 
a certain “‘Abid,” who is surely Shaykh Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Rafi‘ b. 
Yuzham b. Rafi‘ al-Sari‘t al-Shafi‘T al-Maghafiri, known as ‘Abid b. ‘Abd Allah (sec 
below at n. 4), as the first person to lead the ziyara during the day. 

> Al-Magrizi, Khitat, 2:461. 

* Tbid. See also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 85r°; Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 220 
and 302; and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 330. 
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known as Ibn al-Jabbas (1161-1241), the famous author of a now 
lost pilgrimage guide.’ About this shaykh al-Magqrizi states, “The 
people gathered and he led them in the ziyara every week on Friday 
evening. And on some nights the Sultan, al-Malik al-Kamil Nasir 
al-Din... and the leading ‘ulama’ visited with him.” As for the group 
ziyara on Saturdays, al-Maqrizi tells us there was a dispute about 
its origin. Some argued it was a recent innovation, whereas others 
contended that it was much older.° 

The sources make some distinction between shaykhs who led the 
ziyara at night and those who led it during the day. For example, 
while mentioning the tombs of the descendants of Ibn al-Jalal, Ibn 
al-Zayyat notes: “and they were mashayikh al-ziyara at night.” [bn 
al-Nasikh tells us that Shaykh Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad was 
the first one to lead the ziyara at night, during the reign of the 
Ayyubid sultan al-Mahk al-Kamil. Al-Sakhawi contradicts this by 
stating that Shaykh ‘Ali al-Ghamri was the first one to lead the 
ziyara at night “with a group (ta’ifa).” Shaykh ‘Umar b. al-Zurayqa, 
however, is mentioned as having led the ziyara both at night and 
during the day.’ 

What is clear from these discussions about the origins of the group 
zlyara is that at least as early as the Ayyubid period large groups 
of organized zuwwar were making their way through the great ceme- 
teries of Cairo on a regular basis under the guidance of special 
shaykhs, esteemed for their knowledge of the deeds and attributes 
of the saints. Furthermore, these group ziyarat seem to have been 
conducted on several different days of the week. The exasperation 
of the fourteenth-century Maliki jurist Ibn al-Hajj is quite clear as 
he describes how women eventually began visiting the tombs of al- 
Qarafa virtually every day of the week.® 

In addition to the weekly ziyara there were special days on which 
important saints were commemorated in large informal public gather- 
ings. [hese “saints’ days,” known in Arabic as mawalid (s. mawlid), 
are popular and festive observances, held around the saint’s tomb; 
they sometimes span several days and nights each year.’ Mawalid 


° Raghib, “Essai d’inventaire,” 270-71, and al-Magrizi, Khutat, 2:461. 

® Al-Magrizi, Khitat, 2:461. 

’ Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 96, 311. 

® Ibn al-Hajj, al-Madkhal, 1:269. 

° Although the word mcans “birthday,” the mawld frequently marks the saint’s 
death—or “birth into Paradise”—rather than the date of earthly birth. Although 
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were usually organized by Sufi orders (turuq), and they involved 
rhythmic dancing, processions of various sorts, the dhikr, recitation 
of the Qur’4n, recounting stories of the saint’s life, as well as a vari- 
ety of ancillary public attractions and entertainment. ‘The mawalid 
frequently drew large crowds of people to the site of the saint’s tomb, 
some of them from great distances. 

Most mawéalid essentially function even today as large regional 
fairs, attracting numerous vendors who sell traditional festive sweets 
and cakes as well as a wide variety of services, crafts, and commer- 
cial wares. At the mawlid of Ahmad al-Badawi (d. 1276), Egypt’s 
greatest saint, in the large Delta city of ‘Tanta, for example, families 
frequently bring their infant sons to one of the many booths specializ- 
ing in circumcision, as this mawlid is closely associated with the cel- 
ebration of fertility. Magicians, poets, fortune tellers, and other street 
entertainers also commonly participate in these great gatherings. 
Many of the itinerant merchants and entertainers found at mawalid 
today, in fact, make a living traveling around Egypt from one mawlid 
to the next. In the 1970s, Knappert indicates, the Egyptian Ministry 
of Awaaf registered nearly 300 mawalid throughout the country.'° 

Medieval observers dated the first appearance of the mawlid in 
Egypt to the early thirteenth century. Modern scholars have gener- 
ally tended to accept this date, like that of the weekly group ziyara, 
and have seen the mawlid as yet another aspect of the Sunni restora- 
tion in Egypt after the demise of the Fatimids in 1171." 


There was no single itinerary for zuwwar to follow as they navi- 
gated their way through the Qarafa. Presumably mashayikh al-ziyara 
specialized in one or more routes that wound through various parts 
of the cemetery, many of which probably overlapped at major tombs. 
Although it is doubtful that we can ever fully reconstruct any of 
these individual circuits, one discrete ziyara involved a group of seven 


there is no complete description of the mawdlid in the medieval period see Gilsenan, 
Saint and Sufi, especially chapter 2. See also EI’, s.v. Mawlid. Two useful docu- 
mentary films on modern Egyptian mawéalids include: For Those Who Sail to Heaven, 
produced and directed by [Eleanor] Elizabeth Wickett (New York, First Run Icarus 
Films, 1990), which deals with the mawlid of Sidi Abu al-Hajaj in Luxor; and 
El-Mouhd, produccd and directed by Fadwa El Guindi (Los Angeles, El Nil Research, 
1990) which treats the mawlid of Ahmad al-Badawi in the Egyptian Delta city of 
Tanta. 

10 Sec El’, s.v. Mawlid. 

1! See El’, s.v. Mawlid. 
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tombs that are mentioned in all of the pilgrimage guides, as well as 
in al-Maqrizi’s Khitat. These tombs are referred to as al-sab‘ al-abdal, 
“the seven substitutes” (one of several ranks in traditional Sufi classi- 
fications of Muslim saints). Although the sources agree on the num- 
ber seven, they indicate that precisely which tombs were included 
in the ziyarat al-sab‘ varied. The historian Muhammad b. Salama 
al-Quda‘t (d. 1062) seems to be the original source for the history 
of this particular ziyara.'? Al-Maqrizi, however, provides two al- 
ternate lists of seven tombs that some claimed should be included 
in this circuit.!3 Zuwwar traditionally visited these seven tombs on 
foot after morning prayers on Friday, according to al-Maqrizi, until 
the time of Shaykh Muhammad al-‘Ajami al-Sa‘udi (d. 1407), who 
led this ziyara of the seven tombs from horseback because his crip- 
pled feet made it impossible for him to walk. Thus, although the 
ziyarat al-sab‘ is the closest thing we have to an actual itinerary, 
even in this case there was no agreement on exactly which seven 
tombs should be included. 

The pilgrimage guides are of little help in reconstructing the itin- 
eraries of specific ziyarat because they were primarily intended to 
present the location and relevant information associated with all 
significant tombs in the vast and confusing expanse of al-Qarafa. 
Although the guides are similar to each other in this respect, their 
approaches to the project vary. 

Ibn ‘Uthman, the author of Murshid al-zuwwar, began with a descrip- 
tion of the huge Mosque of Ahmad b. Tultn. He felt this mosque 
would serve as an easily identifiable landmark because it stands in 


12 His list contained the following tombs: Shaykh Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
b. Sahl b. al-Sa’igh al-Dinawari (d. 943), ‘Abd al-Samad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Ishaq b. Muslim b. Ibrahim al-Baghdadi (d. 946/947), Isma‘il b. Yahya b. Isma‘il 
b. ‘Umar b. Ishag b. Bahdala b. ‘Abd Allah al-Muzani (d. 877/878), Bakkar b. 
Qutayba (d. 883/884), al-Mufaddal b. Fadala (d. 866), Abi Bakr ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
al-Hasan al-Qumani (d. 1041), and Abt al-Fayd Dhu ’1l-Nin Thawban b. [brahim 
al-Misri (d. 859/860). Al-Magrizi, Khitat, 2:461. See also Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawahb, 
321; al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 402; and Ibn “‘Uthman, Murshid, 332. 

'3 Al-Magqrizi, Khitat, 2:461. The two most prominent names to appear on this 
list are ‘Uqba b. ‘Amir al-Juhant and Imam al-Shafi‘t. There were also four other 
places that al-Magrizi tells us Egyptians went to pray, particularly during times of 
crisis and poverty. He docs not, however, indicate that they were visited in con- 
junction with cach other, and only onc of the four sites, the Mashhad of al-Sayyida 
Nafisa, was actually a tomb. The other three were the reported location of the 
prison of the Prophet Joseph, the Mosque of Moses, and a small chamber located 
in the qibla side of Masjid al-Aqdam. 
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the most direct path of the cemetery from the southern gate of Cairo. 
He begins his tour of al-Qarafa at Bab al-Safa, about 1,500 meters 
west of the Mashhad of al-Sayyida Nafisa.'* The rest of his guide 
consists of a tour of the saints buried in the Qarafa. Each tomb typ- 
ically receives a few lines or a paragraph, in which Ibn ‘Uthman 
identifies the person buried and offers an account of the qualities 
which distinguished the deceased or the miracles worked through his 
or her association with God. These brief descriptions typically read 
something like this: “after a few steps you come to the grave of the 
jurist so and so. It is a place known for the efficacy of prayer. Next 
to this tomb is the grave of....” Although the accounts of many 
saints are obviously more extensive than this, much of the guide is 
characterized by this sort of basic formula. ‘This particular guide is 
difficult to follow today because Ibn ‘Uthman did not provide a clear 
overview of his plan for organizing the cemetery. 

Starting within the walls of Fatimid Cairo itself, Ibn al-Nasikh, 
the author of Misbah al-dayaz, begins with Mashhad of al-Husayn, 
which he strenuously denies actually contains the head of the Prophet’s 
grandson. He also briefly mentions the tombs of the Fatimid caliphs 
in the famous Turbat al-Za‘faran nearby. Ibn al-Nasikh then pro- 
ceeds outside the city gates to the Mashhad of Zayn al-‘Abidin, east 
of the Mosque of Ahmad b. Tilin. He turns his attention to the 
Qarafa after briefly touching on the Mosque of ‘Amr, the Island of 
Rawda, and Giza. After criticizing Ibn ‘Uthman for beginning with 
Bab al-Safa, Ibn al-Nasikh argues that the best place to begin a 
description of the cemetery is Bab al-Qarafa, just below the Citadel. 
From there his guide moves through the graveyard in three vertical 
sections. From Bab al-Qarafa, according to Ibn al-Nasikh, one should 
move south, grave by grave, until reaching the tomb of al-Harar, 
the southernmost tomb of his first section. One then returns north 
through the second vertical zone, starting from the tomb of Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Salam and concluding with the Mashhad of Imam al-Shafi‘l. ‘To 
complete the third section, one exits again through Bab al-Qarafa, 
passes below the Citadel, and then visits the tombs located against 
the side of the Jabal al-Mugattam to the east of al-Qarafa al-Sughra." 


 Tbn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 205. For the exact location of this gate see Casanova, 
Essai de reconstitution topographique, 1:56-57, and Plan 1, no. 34. 
'S Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 13v°. 
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Ibn al-Zayyat, the author of al-Kawdakib al-sayyara, begins slightly 
southwest of Bab al-Qarafa at the Mashhad of al-Sayyida Nafisa. 
He then turns his attention to al-Qarafa itself, and his guide offers 
what is for modern readers the most comprehensible description of 
the cemetery.'® Although it is not possible to reestablish all the divi- 
sions of his guide today, as most of the tombs he uses as landmarks 
no longer exist, we can reconstruct the broad outlines of his plan 
of the cemetery. Like his predecessor Ibn al-Nasikh, Ibn al-Zayyat 
began with Bab al-Qarafa and divided the cemetery into three un- 
equal north-to-south vertical sections, called jiha (pl. jihat). He then 
established a grid by further dividing each vertical section into ten 
subsections called shuqagq (s. shuqqa), or, alternately furi‘ (s. far‘), 
arranged into horizontal bands of three shuqaq each, with a final 
shuqqa completing the jiha. Within each individual section of this 
erid the bands of three shuqaq are also arranged vertically, like the 
jihat, from north to south. Again, like the three jihat, Ibn al-Zayyat 
usually describes the individual sets of shuqaq in order moving from 
west to east. His guide is particularly useful for modern scholars 
because using it we can still locate ourselves at least generally in 
modern al-Qarafa, even though most of what he describes no longer 
survives. Ibn al-Zayyat starts each jiha from the same point, Bab al- 
Qarafa, which fortunately does still exist. ‘The jihat can perhaps best 
be thought of as imaginary rays, originating from the same point 
and trisecting the cemetery into unequal vertical sections." 

Al-Sakhawi, the author of Tuhfat al-ahbab, is distinguished from 
his three predecessors in that he devotes a substantial portion of his 
guide, well over 150 pages, to various graves outside al-Qarafa. He 
begins far to the north of Cairo in al-Matariyya, and gradually works 
his way south through the cemeteries outside of Bab al-Futth. After 
describing tombs within Cairo itself, as well as those south of the 
city, he finally reaches Bab al-Qarafa. The fact that al-Sakhawi 


'© Louis Massignon relied heavily on this guide, with varying degrees of success 
in his efforts to reconstruct the topography of al-Qarafa; sec his “La cité des morts 
au Caire,” especially 38-45. Although Massignon’s work was pioneering at the time 
of its publication, he made a number of mistakes. His topographical catalog (54-68) 
is useful for organizing the major tombs cited in the pilgrimage guides gceographi- 
cally, but here too there are some crrors. For example, Massignon accepted Creswell’s 
assumption that the remains of the Khadra al-Sharifa were actually those of Jami‘ 
al-Awliya’. 

‘7 For a discussion of the horizontal relation of the three shugag to cach other 


see Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 189, and the Appendix below. 
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spends so much time on sites located outside al-Qarafa may point 
to an expansion of the cult of the saints, and possibly a shift in the 
focus of the ziyarat, by the late fifteenth century to areas far beyond 
the traditional boundaries of al-Qarafa, where the cult was tradition- 
ally centered. When he does describe the Qarafa, al-Sakhawi essen- 
tially follows the same system of dividing the cemetery as followed 
by Ibn al-Nasikh and Ibn al-Zayyat before him, although al-Sakhawi’s 
discussion of the jihat, which at one point he numbers as four, and 
of the shuqaq is extremely confusing and hard to follow.” 

It is unclear from Tuhfat al-ahbab, as it is from the other three 
guides, exactly what portion of the cemetery zuwwar might reason- 
ably cover during a single ziyara. Did the jiha, or even the shuqaa, 
represent meaningful units or itineraries for a single visit? This seems 
unlikely. The main objective of the authors of the pilgrimage guides 
was to furnish a clear and systematic list that zuwwar could refer 
to, as “if they were to take it in hand and visit each [tomb] suc- 
cessively, one after the other.”'? Thus, the guides were never meant 
to reproduce an established itinerary of the ziyara, and should be 
viewed instead as inventories of the important sites in al-Qarafa as 
a whole. 


The various activities associated with the ziyara in the later Middle 
Ages may be partially established from a number of contemporary 
sources. Jurists critical of the institution, for example, have left numer- 
ous reports about the conduct, or perhaps one should say miscon- 
duct, of the ziyara. We will consider the accusations of hostile jurists 
in Chapter 5, but the problem with this sort of evidence from the 
law books, aside from the fact that it is dispersed and repetitive— 
often to the point of being formulaic—is that it tends to dwell on 
fantastic and sensational accounts of abuse. 

The pilgrimage guides yield the most useful information about the 
nature of the ziyara, and we focus here on the material they pro- 
vide. ‘This information falls into two main categories. First, the guides 
offer descriptive anecdotal evidence about the activities of zuwwar 
at specific tombs. For example, Ibn al-Zayyat tells us that at the 
tomb of al-Baghdadi zuwwar used to grasp or shake each other’s 


18 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 186. 
9 Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah; fol. 2r°. 
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hands because the saint once told someone in a dream that God 
would forgive those who did this at his tomb. And there were appar- 
ently other tombs in the Qarafa where zuwwar routinely did this.” 
Al-Sakhawi tells us that people wishing to perform the hajj used to 
circumambulate the tomb of Fatima al-‘Abida al-Misiliyya seven 
times, believing that as a result they would be able to perform the 
hajj within the year.*’ In some cases the authors of the pilgrimage 
guides report activities occurring at specific tombs without further 
comment. In other cases they offer critical assessments. 

In addition to this sort of anecdotal evidence, two of the pilgrimage 
guides shed light on what was considered normative conduct of the 
ziyara through guidelines they suggest for its proper performance 
(adab al-ziyara). Since these guidelines were intended to be prescrip- 
tive as well as proscriptive, they are useful because they systemati- 
cally contrast what the authors, and many of their peers among the 
‘ulama’, considered permissible behavior in the conduct of the ziyara. 
At the same time, the guidelines afford us a more balanced view of 
the total range of activities associated with the ziyara than is nor- 
mally provided by those jurists hostile to the institution altogether. 
Many of these activities were clearly not objectionable, which explains 
why antagonistic jurists ignored them in their attacks on the ziyara. 
Thus although we should not ignore the legal evidence about what 
happened in the course of the ziyara, we should place that infor- 
mation within a balanced perspective of the institution as a whole. 

Ibn ‘Uthman offers the most systematic presentation of guidelines 
governing the correct performance of the ziyara.” He prefaces his 
remarks with a short chapter stressing that zuwwar should never 
wear shoes while walking among tombs.” This observation then leads 
him to a long consideration of adab al-ziyara consisting of twenty 
rules, or wazaif (s. wazifa). In the outline below I have reorganized 
the order of Ibn ‘Uthm4an’s twenty rules somewhat so as to group 
similar and connected themes. 


© Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 77. 

21 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 251. 

*” Ibn “Uthman, Murshid, 32-81. Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, also deals with the 
matter of adab al-ziyara (sec 14-18), but his presentation is less well organized and 
rclies heavily on the carlicr work of Ibn ‘Uthman. 

*° Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 28. He cites a hadith to support the prohibition. 
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First, the za’ir must have pure intentions in wishing to perform 
the ziyara. Sincerity is evidenced by a desire to carry out the ziyara 
strictly for the sake of God and for the elimination of corruption in 
the za ir’s heart. It is not acceptable for the za’ir to visit the dead 
merely to impress relatives of the deceased, and thereby secure a 
reciprocal obligation from them to visit the dead relatives of the 
za ir. Ibn ‘Uthman decries this attitude, which he says “preoccupies 
people today, and is so widely acknowledged that people do it openly.” 
He compares such hypocrites to those identified in Qur’an 37:105: 
“Those whose effort goeth astray in the life of the world, and yet 
they reckon that they do good work.”** 

The second wazifa is that it is best if the zair visits the cemetery 
on Friday, the day on which it is reported the Prophet Muhammad 
performed the ziyara and on which some believe the souls of the 
dead return to their bodies. When asked if the ziyara could be post- 
poned to Monday, the Prophet responded that the dead were aware 
of their visitors on Friday as well as on ‘Thursday and Saturday. Ibn 
al-Zayyat reports, however, that many people preferred to make the 
ziyara on Wednesday. The reasons for this include the fact that 
the cemetery is less crowded on Wednesday, and Wednesday 1s also 
the day on which God created light. Ibn ‘Uthm4n explains, “visit- 
ing tombs is light, and praying is light, so this is light upon light.”” 
In Islamic eschatology there is no general agreement concerning 
the fate of the soul between the moment of death and the Day of 
Judgment.” The space and time between death and resurrection are 
jointly referred to in medieval Islamic sources as barzakh. One belief, 
certainly widely accepted by the authors of the pilgrimage guides, is 
that the souls of the dead remain with the body or at least near the 
grave, and the dead are fully conscious of the actions and deeds of 
their visitors, at least on certain days. | 

The fourth wazifa is that the za’ir should especially visit the tombs 
of prophets as well as relatives of the Prophet Muhammad and his 


24 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 32. 

> Tbid., 32, 34. This question as to which days the souls of the dead return to 
their bodies is raised again under the ninth wazifa, when Ibn ‘Uthm4n quotes 
Shaykh Abi al-Qasim b. al-Jabbas, who reports that the souls of the dead return 
to their bodies on Friday afternoon and remain there through Monday. Others, 
however, say that they return Thursdays and remain until sunnse on Saturday, sec 
also 53. 

6 For a gencral discussion of the different theories sec Smith and Haddad, The 
Islamic Understanding of Death, especially chapter 2. 
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companions. Ibn ‘Uthman notes that countless zuwwar have visited 
these tombs and witnessed the wonders with which God has favored 
His servants, just as the zuwwar have experienced God’s mercy 
through the baraka of the ziyara itself. The twelfth wazifa calls on 
visitors to bear in mind the best deeds and qualities of the dead. 
This practice multiples their merits and inspires zuwwar with a desire 
to enter into the company of the righteous.?’ 

Proper deportment during the ziyara was necessary, not only to 
ensure the correct attitude and state of mind of the za@ir but also 
out of respect for the dead. This concern reflects very deep and 
basic cultural sensibilities and attitudes about issues of propriety and 
courtesy. The za’ir should see himself or herself as a visitor in pre- 
cisely the same way as when visiting the homes of living friends and 
relatives. ‘Thus, the third wazifa is that the za’ir should avoid walk- 
ing or sitting on graves. Here Ibn ‘Uthm4an cites a tradition from 
Abi Hurayra to the effect that it is better to sit on a live ember, 
even if it should burn clear through one’s clothing to the skin, than 
to sit on a grave.** The dead themselves sometimes took matters into 
their own hands. Ibn al-Zayyat mentions a thoughtless visitor who 
once sat on the grave of the Shafi‘r jurist Ibn Khalifa al-Makhzami 
only to be rebuked by the dead saint: “Do not sit on the grave of 
a man who loves and is loved by God!” A menstruating woman 
who sat on the tomb of Shaykh Abit Bakr al-Istabli likewise received 
a warning from the dead shaykh for being so thoughtless as to sit 
on his tomb, especially while in a state of ritual impurity.” 

The proper attitude in approaching and greeting the dead was 
also important. The fifth wazifa states that visitors should always 
approach and face the grave from the front, with their back to the 
qibla, or direction of prayer, just as they would converse with a liv- 
ing person face to face. The sixth wazifa urges the za’ir to greet the 
dead exactly as he would the living.*! Here Ibn ‘Uthman relates an 
extended formula of greeting and blessing that zuwwar reportedly 


27 Tbn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 36, 60. 

8 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 35. 

*9 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 305. 

*° This story first appears in Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 603. We encounter the same 
story in Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 296, but in this version the offending woman 
trampled on the grave, rather than sat on it. Also in this version, the voice the 
woman heard did not originate from within the grave itself. 


3! Tbn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 36. 
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recited when visiting the tomb of al-Sayyida Nafisa.’? He also notes 
a similar greeting to the descendants of the Prophet buried at the 
Mashhad of Tabataba.* 

As an example of a proscriptive guideline, Ibn “Uthman points 
out in his seventh wazifa that the zuwwar should not kiss tombs or 
rub dust from tombs on themselves, nor should they roll in the dust 
of a tomb, either to obtain baraka or to cure an illness. He notes 
that these are Christian practices which no Muslim theologian has 
sanctioned.** Yet it is clear from repeated examples in the guides 
themselves that this type of physical contact with the tombs was a 
pervasive and consistent feature of the ziyara. 

The most common and obvious activity of the ziyara was du‘a’, 
prayer or supplication. It is important to stress that du‘a’, specifically 
asking God for some favor or assistance, is distinct from salat, the 
ritual of worshipful prayer that Muslims are required to perform five 
times each day.* Although du‘a’ was encouraged in cemeteries, per- 
forming the salat there was not. According to Ibn ‘Uthm4n’s nine- 
teenth wazifa, the salat should not be performed next to tombs. He 
notes in support of this view a hadith, related through the caliph 
‘Umar, which lists cemeteries among seven places where the salat 
was expressly not to be performed.* The many mosques in al-Qarafa 
testify to the fact that this injunction was not, however, generally 
observed in Egypt during the Middle Ages. 

The eleventh wazifa in Ibn ‘Uthman’s list of twenty permits zuwwar 
to offer du‘a’ on behalf of themselves among the tombs. Such peti- 
tions are encouraged particularly at the graves of the prophets and 
other virtuous people because, Ibn ‘Uthm4n points out, people are 
commanded to pray when the heart is pure, and in these places the 
heart is generally pure. He even suggests certain prayers which the 
za’ir might wish offer on their own behalf. The first of these 1s: 


Oh Lord, I ask what the Prophet Muhammad, may the blessings and 
peace of God be upon him, asked of you. I take refuge in you from 
that which the Prophet Muhammad, may the blessings and peace of 
God be upon him, took refuge from in you. I seek from you forgiveness 


32 Cited in Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 34. 

33 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 252-55. 

4 Tbid., 37. For examples of these practices sce Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawahb, 119, 
197, and 201; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 333; and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 248-49. 

35 See Gaboricau, “The Cult of Saints in Nepal,” 298. See also pp. 169-70 


below. 
36 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 63-65. 
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and well-being. So make me well and forgive me. Oh Lord, you are 
forgiving, forgiveness pleases you, so forgive me!?’ 


The zuwwar are frequently reported in the guides as standing near 
certain tombs, or between particularly important tombs, and spread- 
ing out their open hands to beseech God with such supplications.*® 

The ninth wazifa encourages prayers of supplication on behalf of 
the dead. Here Ibn ‘Uthman notes a hadith from the Prophet com- 
paring a dead person to someone who is drowning and appealing 
desperately for help. Thus the dead are anxiously waiting in their 
graves for the prayers of a father, brother, or friend to reach them. 
He points out that the ‘ulama’ confirm that “the gift of the living 
to the dead is praying and asking forgiveness on their behalf.”*? Thus 
visiting the graves of relatives and praying for their salvation was 
also encouraged. 

Ibn ‘Uthman’s thirteenth wazifa urges the zuwwar to visit their 
dead relatives frequently. He relates the story of a man who was 
forgiven his disobedience to his parents because he visited their tombs 
and prayed for them often. The fourteenth wazifa counsels the 
zuwwar to have patience and control their anguish when visiting the 
graves of their relatives. In a similar vein the fifteenth wazifa pro- 
hibits the zuwwar from wailing, striking their cheeks, or rending their 
clothes during the ziyara. These sorts of guidelines were also primarily 
proscriptive in their intent. The Prophet is cited as denouncing wail- 
ing as a practice of the jahiliyya (the pre-Islamic “Age of Ignorance”). 
Weeping, as opposed to wailing, is permitted, and the Prophet is 
reported to have wept when visiting the grave of his mother. The 
seventeenth wazifa deals with the matter of how zuwwar should con- 
duct themselves in the presence of their dead enemies. They are 
especially instructed to restrain malicious joy on such occasions.” 

The tenth wazifa urges zuwwar to pray for the Prophet Muhammad 
while walking among graves. To demonstrate the efficacy of such 
petitions, Ibn ‘Uthman relates the story of a woman whose daugh- 
ter had died. ‘The mother wished to see her daughter, so she asked 
a certain Shaykh al-Hasan to teach her a prayer that might enable 


37 Ibid., 59. 

*8 Sec for cxample the discussion of the Qubba of Fatima al-Kubra and Fatima 
al-Sughra and the tomb of al-Idfawi, Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 156. 

°° Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 46. 

* Tbid., 60-62. 
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her to see her dead child. ‘The shaykh taught the woman a prayer, 
and after reciting it the woman did see her daughter in a dream. 
The mother, however, was greatly alarmed because her child was 
covered in tar and was wearing an iron collar around her neck. The 
distraught mother related her experience to Shaykh al-Hasan, who 
shortly thereafter experienced his own dream involving the dead girl. 
In his dream, however, the daughter’s condition was much improved, 
and she was seen in Paradise reclining on a bed and wearing a 
crown. When the daughter told the shaykh who she was, he inquired 
as to the cause of this fortunate change in her circumstances. She 
explained that a righteous man had prayed for the Prophet while 
walking near her grave, and the baraka from that prayer alone freed 
all 550 people buried in the cemetery from the punishments of the 
grave.” 

Further insight into how the living might help the dead in this 
way is provided in an account noted in several of the pilgrimage 
guides. The story is told that a group of zuwwar once discovered a 
leg protruding from a grave in al-Qarafa. They carefully covered 
the leg with earth, but when they returned later, they were amazed 
to see the leg sticking out of the ground once more. The reason 
why the leg would not stay properly buried, they learned, was that 
it belonged to someone who had kicked and cursed his mother. The 
zuwwar performed the du‘a’, seeking God’s forgiveness on behalf of 
the irreverent son, and then carefully covered the leg once more. 
God accepted their prayers, and thereafter the leg remained buried.” 
Although adab al-ziyara permitted offering prayers on behalf of the 
dead, as well as the living, the guides do not directly deal with the 
issue of shafa‘a, or intervention of the dead, especially the holy dead, 
with God, on behalf of the living. Yet this was clearly a major objec- 
tive of du‘a’, as we will discuss in Chapter 4. 

Recitation of the Qur’an by zuwwar at the grave was also encour- 
aged, according to Ibn ‘Uthman’s eighth wazifa. He points to a 
statement made by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 855), the eponymous 
founder of one of the four schools of Sunni jurisprudence, which 
expressly sanctions this activity. The sixteenth wazifa similarly per- 
mits relatives and friends of the dead to sit near their graves and 


"| Tbid., 58-59. 
” Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 156-57. See also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 269-70; 
and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 276. 
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dedicate recitations of the Qur’an on behalf of the dead.* Ibn al- 
Zayyat tells us of a za@ir who was unsure of what to do when vis- 
iting the tomb of Yahya, the brother of al-Sayyida Nafisa. Suddenly 
the visitor heard a voice coming from the tomb behind him com- 
manding him to recite the second half of the thirty-third verse of 
the thirty-third Sura of the Qur’an: “Allah’s wish is but to remove 
uncleanness far from you, O Folk of the Household, and cleanse 
you with a thorough cleansing.” This was apparently a verse com- 
monly recited by zuwwar at the tombs of descendants of the Prophet 
Muhammad (the ashraf).** The pilgrimage guides also mention that 
the thirty-sixth Stra, “Ya Sin,” was commonly recited by zuwwar 
at graves.» The significance of this Sura was tied to a hadith relat- 
ing that the Prophet instructed Muslims to recite “Ya Sin” over their 
dead. Ibn al-Zayyat and Ibn ‘Uthman also mention another, far less 
authoritative, hadith, which reported that the Prophet said “Ya Sin” 
was the heart of the Qur’an.* The eleventh Sara, “Hid,” was also 
commonly repeated by zuwwar. For example, Shaykh ‘AI al-Jabbas, 
while visiting the cemetery one Friday evening, came to ‘Turbat Bani 
al-Lahib. He read there from Strat Hud until he reached the end 
of the one hundred and fifth verse describing the Day of Judgment: 
“On the day when it cometh no soul will speak except by His per- 
mission; some among them will be wretched, (others) glad.” Suddenly 
the shaykh heard a voice say, “Ibn al-Jabbas, shame on you! None 
of us are wretched, all of us are glad.”*’ Shaykh Ibrahim al-Malikr 
al-Dukali confirmed in a dream that zuwwar at his tomb should 
read the Qur’an and never recite poetry.” 

Zuwwar are frequently cautioned against levity in the cemetery. 
In his eighteenth wazifa, Ibn ‘Uthman abjures the za’ir not to laugh 
in the cemeteries, “a place where weeping is more appropriate.” 
Such admonitions notwithstanding, it is clear that al-Qarafa was often 
the site of considerable festivity and socializing. The sources collec- 
tively leave little doubt that the sort of social intercourse that Ibn 


3 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 38, 62. 

** Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 94. 

® Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 16r°-16v°, 49v°, 59v°; and Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawahb, 
159. 

*© Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 16, 159. Sce also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 274. 

*” Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 251. 

8 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 363-64. 

* Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 62. 
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al-Fia}} was so concerned about was also a significant aspect of the 
ziyara, albeit a troubling one for the ‘ulama’, regardless of whether 
they attacked or defended the institution as a whole. For example, 
Muhammad al-Manbyji, the author of Tashyat ahl al-masa’ib fi mawt 
al-awlad wa-al-aganb (The Consolation of the People of Misfortune in 
the Death of Children and Relatives), who is generally supportive 
of the ziyara, complains in much the same terms as Ibn al-Hajj 
about women dressing up and embellishing their beauty before going 
out on the ziyara.°” He also charges that licentious young men wait 
for women in the cemeteries and then mingle freely with them there. 
In addition, the author of the Yaslya decries women who go out to 
the cemetery and sit on tombs. As we have seen, the cemetery clearly 
provided an important place where men and women might meet 
each other without too much concern about social supervision. Ibn 
al-Nasikh relates a report from al-Qurashi that a man once kissed 
a woman while the two were perched on the tomb of Shaykh Aba 
al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman. Suddenly they heard a voice intone from 
the grave: “Shame! You are in a place where one weeps not laughs.””! 
This couple may have been quickly chided, but most young lovers 
probably escaped such rapid detection in private and secluded cor- 
ners of the cemetery. Al-Manbiji also criticizes rabble who go to the 
cemetery simply to enjoy good food, buy and sell things, and chat- 
ter about inappropriate topics. Vignettes such as this repeatedly illus- 
trate the liminal quality of al-Qarafa. 

Not only was the Qarafa liminal space, but the ziyara was what 
Victor Turner would describe as a “liminoid” ritual process. Build- 
ing from the earlier work of Arnold van Gennep on nites of pas- 
sage, Turner defined full “liminality” as “the state and process of 
mid-transition in a rite of passage.” While they are in the liminal 
state, “liminars,” the subjects of a ritual process, he explains, are 
“ambiguous, for they pass through a cultural realm that has few or 
none of the attributes of the past or coming state. Liminars are 
betwixt and between.” Furthermore, while in this intermediary state, 
liminars are “removed from social structure maintained and sanc- 


tioned by power and force.””” 


°° Al-Manbiji, Tashyat, 102. 
1 Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 52v°. 
°2 See Turner and Turner, Image and Pilgrimage, 249, and Turner, Process, 149. 
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Turner went on to describe pilgrimage as a “liminoid” or “quasi- 
liminal” phenomenon characterized by 


release from mundane structure; homoginization of status; simplicity 
of dress and behavior; communitas, both on the journey, and as a 
characteristic of the goal, which is itself a source of communitas, heal- 
ing, and renewal; ordeal; reflection on the meaning of religious and 
cultural core-values; ritualized reenactment of correspondences between 
a religious paradigm and shared human experiences; movement from 
a mundane center to a sacred periphery which suddenly, transiently, 
becomes central for the individual, an axis mundi of his faith; move- 
ment in general (as against stasis), symbolizing the uncapturability and 
temporal transience of communitas; individuality posed against the inst- 
tutionalized milieu; and so forth.” 


Although it shares all these qualities with rites of passage, ‘Turner 
argued, pilgrimage is not fully liminal in that it is voluntary and 
“marks no transition from one state or status to another within the 
mundane sphere.”** The ziyara seems to have served as an impor- 
tant medium through which participants entered the liminoid state 
and experienced the spontaneous communitas Turner describes. For 
it was in the ziyara, as we have seen, that powerful sultans donned 
simple Safi garments, the rich mixed with the poor, men mixed with 
women, and the living mixed with the dead as a broad cross-section 
of medieval Cairene society journeyed out from the “mundane cen- 
ter” of the city to the “sacred periphery” of al-Qarafa—that “great 
medium of divine blessing.” It was here, too, in the vast, dusty, and 
liminal expanse of the cemetery that the zuwwar probably experi- 
enced something of the communitas Turner delineates as they sought 
to heal and renew themselves, or simply to engage in “reflection on 
the meaning of religious and cultural core-values.” 

The guides make little mention of the abuses that critics of the 
ziyara frequently charged were taking place in the cemeteries. ‘These 
disturbing practices were said to include performing Sufi dhikr, fasting, 
slaughtering livestock, offering sacrifice and votive offerings, making 
vows at graves, and decorating tombs with coverings or fancy drapes 
like the Ka‘ba. Exactly how prevalent such activities may have been 
is unclear. While noting the hostile intentions of the authors of some 
of these reports, we cannot simply dismiss them out of hand. At the 


°>'Turner and Turner, Image and Pilgrimage, 253-54. 
5 Ibid., 254. 
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same time, however, it is important that we consider these practices 
in the larger context of the ziyara as a whole. Such a perspective 
suggests that this institution consisted of a range of activities, some 
authorized and consistent with even the most conservative and sober 
interpretations of Islamic doctrine on the one hand, and activities 
which were, on the other hand, clearly suspect. Taken collectively, 
these actions defined the ztyara. 

- One important activity that the zuwwar were deeply engaged in 
during their frequent visits to the Qarafa was listening. While par- 
ticipating in the ziyara, visitors to the cemetery heard thousands of 
stories (qisas) about the saints whose tombs they came to visit. The 
pilgrimage guides have preserved for us many of these wonderful 
qisas, and by analyzing them we gain not only a better sense of the 
zilyara as an important expression of Muslim piety, but also critical 
insight into what I will describe in the next chapter as the moral 
imagination of Islamic society in late medieval Egypt. 


CHAPTER THREE 


IMAGES OF RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PIETY 


The stories and qualities of the saints recorded in the four surviv- 
ing medieval pilgrimage guides to the cemeteries of Cairo provide 
invaluable information about the broader significance of the saints 
(awliya’, s. wali) in the later Middle Ages. ‘Through the stories of 
the awliya’ recounted to the zuwwar in the context of their visits to 
the cemeteries, we gain essential access to both their thought-world 
and the texture of their faith. These qisas al-awliya’ are especially 
informative about two vital roles of the saints. First, they reveal that 
the saints served as important models of exemplary piety, specific 
examples of righteousness that were transmitted to generations of 
pious visitors through the ziyara. This is the role we examine in this 
chapter. Second, the stories of the saints tell us a great deal about 
the kinds of intercession and miraculous powers attributed to the 
awliya’. In this sense the ziyara provided a kind of map of sacred 
space in al-Qarafa, pinpointing the specific locations of great reser- 
voirs of baraka where the zuwwar might come to seek the active 
assistance and intercession of the saints, or simply to benefit from 
close physical proximity to the divine blessing that engulfed their 
tombs. ‘This aspect of the awliya’, as agents of mediation, we will 
take up in the next chapter. 


The basic meaning of the verb waliya is “to be near” or “to be close 
to” someone or something. From this sense of proximity the word 
also comes to mean “to be friends with” or “to have power or 
authority over.” The noun wal may thus mean “friend” or “close 
associate” as well as “protector.” In the Qur’an wali appears in sev- 
eral different contexts. For example, the singular occurs forty-four 
times, most commonly to assert that the believer has no “friend” or 
“protector” save God, or alternately that God is the “friend” or 
“protector” of the believer.' In several instances it is said that the 


' Qur'an: 2:107, 2:120, 2:257, 2:282, 3:68, 3:122, 4:45, 4:75, 4:89, 4:119, 4:123, 
4:173, 5:55, 6:14, 6:51, 6:70, 6:127, 7:155, 7:196, 9:74, 9:116, 12:101, 13:37, 16:63, 
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unbelievers have “no protecting friend.”? In at least two cases, how- 
ever, the word refers instead to an “heir” or “successor.”” The plural 
noun, awliyd’, is found forty-two times in the Qur’an,* of which the 
most significant instance, in terms of the later development of Safi 
doctrine on sainthood in Islam, is Stra 10:62: “Indeed, there is nei- 
ther fear nor regret for the friends of God.” The largest number of 
occurrences of the plural, however, involves injunctions that believ- 
ers should not take unbelievers as friends.’ The verbal noun, walaya, 
which later came to indicate the function of sainthood, occurs only 
twice in the Qur’an (8:72 and 18:44).° Although these examples and 
other Qur’anic uses of the root w*/*y would later form the basis of 
Suff notions of sainthood, the Qur’an itself does not provide an 
unambiguous concept of either saints or of sainthood. The develop- 
ment of a clearly articulated Islamic doctrine of sainthood, there- 
fore, although drawing upon both Qur’anic inspiration and sources 
in hadith, belongs to a later period. This is not to suggest that the 
earliest Muslims were unaware of saints, or that there were no Muslim 
saints in the early Islamic period, only that a coherent and system- 
atic theory of saints and sainthood cannot be traced specifically to 
either the Qur’an or the Prophetic period. 

The first person credited with introducing the notion of walaya 
in a technical doctrinal sense into Islamic mystical thought is the 
great ninth-century mystic Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘AIi b. 
al-Hasan al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 898), who authored the famous 
Kitab khatm al-awhya (The Book of the Seal of the Saints) around 
873. As Chodkiewicz has demonstrated, in the nearly three centuries 
between al-Tirmidhi’s composition of Aztab khatm al-awliya and the 
first truly comprehensive and systematic Sufi doctrinal exposition of 
a theory of walaya by Ibn ‘Arabi (1165-1240), the concept seems 


17:33, 17:111, 18:17, 18:26, 19:5, 19:45, 27:49, 29:22, 32:4, 33:17, 33:65, 34:41, 
41:34, 42:8, 42:9, 42:28, 42:31, 42:44, 45:19, and 48:22. 

? Tbhid., 4:123, 4:173, 9:74, 18:17, 33:65, 42:8, 42:44, and 48:22. 

3 [bid., 17:33 and 19:5. 

* Thid., 2:257, 3:28, 3:175, 4:76, 4:89, 4:139, 4:144, 5:51 (twice), 5:57, 5:81, 6:121, 
6:128, 7:3, 7:27, 7:30, 8:34 (twice), 8:72, 8:73, 9:23, 9:71, 10:62, 11:20, 11:113, 
13:16, 17:97, 18:50, 18:102, 25:18, 26:41, 33:6, 39:3, 41:31, 42:6, 42:9, 42:46, 45:10, 
45:19, 46:32, 60:1, and 62:6. 

> Thid., 3:28, 4:89, 4:139, 4:144, 5:51 (twice), 5:57, 5:81, 9:23, and 61:1. 

® The alternative form wilaya is frequently found in other classical sources, but 
in only one of the seven authoritative readings of the Qur’an. See Chodkiewicz, 
Seal of the Saints, 23 on this point. 
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to have undergone a subtle but complex evolution, which is unfor- 
tunately obscured by the fact that the major intervening mystical 
thinkers were deliberately circumspect in not addressing the matter 
of walaya in a direct or extended manner in their surviving writ- 
ings.’ Generally in Safi doctrine, the awliya’ are “seekers” who, hav- 
ing entered on a mystical Path (tariqa, pl, turuq), have proceeded 
through a series of “stations” or “waystations” (which they earn), and 
“states” (which are bestowed upon them by God), and have achieved 
one of a series of hierarchical ranks. Sufi theoreticians themselves 
rarely agreed on the ranks, the exact manner in which the hierar- 
chy of saints was ordered, or on the precise number of saints in 
each rank. Among some of the categories of sainthood they discuss, 
however, we find: the the “outstanding” (akhyar), the “substitutes” 
(abdal), the “devoted” (abrar), “stakes,” such as those used to hold 
tents firmly to the ground (awtad), the “chiefs” (nuqaba’), and at the 
summit the unique the “axis” or “pole” (qutb), also referred to as 
the “source of help” (ghawth). In Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought, the highest 
station of sainthood was the “Station of Proximity” (maqam al-qurba), 
which the greatest saints (the afrad), share with the prophets (anbiya’), 
who are themselves also saints. Here Ibn ‘Arabi distinguished be- 
tween notions of legislative and general prophethood, with the under- 
standing that the saints were the heirs of the prophets in general 
though not legislative prophethood. And, as Chodkiewicz explains, 
Just as legislative prophethood was sealed by Muhammad, the “Seal 
of Muhammadan Sainthood” was none other than the greatest sys- 
tematic Safi thinker, the Shaykh al-Akbar, Ibn ‘Arabi himself.® 
The present study is not concerned with the development or expo- 
sition of these technical Sufi doctrines on saints or sainthood.’ Our 
aim here is rather to provide a sense of who the saints were, what 
roles they filled, and what meanings they held for the wider popula- 
tion of Egyptian Muslims in the period between 1200 and 1500 A.D. 
In Roman Catholicism the process through which saints are authen- 
ticated became the sole prerogative of an institutionalized clerical 
hierarchy, formalized in the procedures of papal beatification and 


” On al-Tirmidhi’s role in the devopment of Saft doctrines of walaya see Chod- 
kicwicz, Seal of the Saints, 27-32; on the intervening thinkers sce ibid., especially 59. 

8 Thid., 137-38. 

” Readers interested in these questions are referred to the excellent works of 
Michel Chodkiewicz, as well as Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence in Classical 
Islam; Radtke, Al-Hakim at-Tirmdi; Frederick M. Denny, “God’s Friends;” and The 
Encyclopedia of Religion, s.v. Walayah. 
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canonization. In the Islamic world, by contrast, this level of formal 
and centralized institutional control over the certification of saint- 
hood has never existed. The manner in which Muslim saints are 
identified and acknowledged, therefore, remains, as was the case in 
early Christianity, very much a matter of local initiative. Muslim 
saints have traditionally been identified through the acknowledgment 
and acclamation of believers in a particular region. Because the 
process of establishing Muslim saints has always been so informal, 
saints in Islam have generally remained more local in their appeal 
than have many of their Christian counterparts. There have always 
been unofficial saints in the Christian world with largely local ap- 
peal just as there are a few special individuals in the Islamic expe- 
rience who have attracted pilgrims from distant lands. 

The institutional apparatus of the Church succeeded, albeit with 
greater or lesser degrees of success regionally, in asserting its con- 
trol over the process of recognizing and legitimating saints, supervising 
their veneration, and manipulating the cult for its own ends. Since 
no comparable clerical institutional hierarchy existed, at least in the 
Sunni world, Muslim religious authorities never enjoyed the same 
type of influence or control over the cult of the saints that their 
counterparts in Western Christendom often did. ‘To some extent the 
great Sufi brotherhoods probably did play some role in managing 
and shaping the production of saints during the period between 1200 
and 1500 A.D., but the exact dynamics of their involvement remain 
unclear. The cult of saints generally, and the ziyara in particular, 
were important factors in encouraging the mass popular followings 
that grew up around the tariqas in this same period, but, it remains 
to be determined to what extent the tariqas themselves controlled 
the process whereby saints were identified and subsequently vener- 
ated. ‘The pilgrimage guides to medieval Cairo suggest that many of 
the awliya’ venerated in Egypt were, in fact, prominent Sifis or other- 
wise significant religious and legal scholars. Other saints, however, 
while clearly enjoying an enduring popularity in contemporary pub- 
lic imagination, have left no evidence to suggest that their elevation 
to sainthood was the product of anything other than spontaneous 
popular acclamation.'” Furthermore, we must bear in mind that the 
production and widespread veneration of saints in the Islamic world 
long antedates the rise of the great Sufi tariqas in the early thirteenth 


0 An excellent example of one spontancous popular acclimation of a saint’s shrine 
is presented in Shoshan, Popular Culture, 9. 
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century. Thus, although the leadership of the brotherhoods may have 
sought to influence the process whereby saints were identified in the 
popular imagination, it is doubtful that they were able, or even con- 
sciously sought, to direct it in any formal or systematic sense. 

One might reasonably ask whether the pilgrimage guides them- 
selves are not evidence of an effort by certain elite strata of society 
to shape and control the ziyara. It is true that the guides can be 
quite blunt on occasion in their derision of certain popular practices 
and beliefs. Furthermore, the preoccupation with adab al-ziyara and 
the proper conduct of the zuwwar while visiting the cemetery might 
similarly suggest efforts to control both the content and form of the 
institution. On the whole, however, one is struck by a general impres- 
sion of how inclusive the guides are. One detects, for example, no 
underlying agenda to replace one set of popular tombs with another, 
or to guide the veneration of saints along certain predetermined 
paths. As a rule, the guides speak of what the general populace 
believes and does at certain tombs without betraying any hint of 
either disapproval or incredulity. The overriding impression one 
comes away with is that the primary goal of the guides’ authors was 
to be as comprehensive as possible. As we will show in Chapter 6, 
their interest in adab al-ziyara probably arose more as a reflexive 
response and desire to insulate the ziyara from the implacable hos- 
tility of certain vocal and articulate critics among their fellow ‘ulama’ 
than from any conscious design to manipulate the cult of the saints 
for narrow sectarian or political purposes. Here again the two-tier 
model of cultural discourse seems far too static and facile to explain 
adequately a dynamic socio-cultural process such as saint production 
in late medieval Egypt. 

A good example of how eclectic and inclusive the cult of Muslim 
saints might be is again illustrated by the case of the woman saint 
named Asiya, who, the guides tell us, was consistently venerated by 
segments of the Egyptian populace during the later Middle Ages. 
Asiya is the name that the early Quranic exegetes assigned to the 
figure identified in Siras 28:8 and 66:11 only as “the wife of Pharaoh” 
(imra’at fir‘awn).'' According to the version of the story of Asiya 
recounted by Ibn al-Zayyat, a maid servant of Pharaoh’s daughter 
was once combing her mistress’s hair, when the comb accidentally 


'' See EI’, s.v. Asiya. 
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slipped from her hands. Under her breath the servant said “In the 
name of God,” as she stooped to retrieve the fallen object. Her 
young mistress then asked if the maid was speaking of Pharaoh when 
she invoked God’s name, but the servant explained that the god of 
whom she spoke was the master of all, including Pharaoh. When 
Pharaoh’s daughter realized that the maid worshiped another god 
above her father, she denounced the unfortunate woman. 

When the servant was brought before Pharaoh, and questioned 
about her beliefs, she courageously admitted her monotheism. The 
enraged tyrant then commanded that the servant and all of her chil- 
dren be burned alive in a large brass cow. Just before her children 
were cast into the flames the servant secured from Pharaoh a promise 
that their bones would be gathered and buried together. ‘The maid 
then watched silently as each of her children was consumed by the 
fire, until they came to her infant son. For a moment it seemed that 
she might waver in her faith as she stared helplessly at her con- 
demned child. Then God, in His infinite mercy, made the infant 
speak, and the child urged his mother to be firm in her resolve, “for 
the punishments of this life are far more bearable than those of the 
hereafter.” 

When Asiya, Pharaoh’s wife, discovered what punishment her hus- 
band had cruelly imposed on the poor servant and her family, she 
tried in vain to intercede and stop him. Pharaoh in his blind rage 
refused her pleas, and accused his wife of adhering to the same 
heretical beliefs as the condemned woman. At this point Asiya admit- 
ted that she too believed in Allah. According to some views she also 
was then martyred at the hand of Pharaoh, while others suggest that 
her soul miraculously ascended to heaven before she was killed. 

Although the authors of the pilgrimage guides reject outright the 
proposition that the mashhad in al-Qarafa popularly identified as 
belonging to Asiya “the wife of Pharaoh” actually contained her re- 
mains, they are not in agreement as to the real identity of the Asiya 
who was indeed buried there. Ibn ‘Uthman and al-Sakhawi identi- 
fy her as the daughter of an official of Ahmad b. Tultin (r. 868-884); 
Ibn al-Nasikh argues that she was the granddaughter of Ibn Tulun 
himself; Ibn al-Zayyat accepts the proposition that she is the daugh- 
ter of a certain Muzahim b. Abi al-Rida b. Simntn Khaqan.” ‘This 


12 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 42; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 20; Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, 
fol. 7v°; and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 140, 142-43, and 177. 
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example of a simple confusion in names, and the uncertain identity 
of a tomb, demonstrates the remarkably flexible manner in which 
the cult of Muslim saints expanded in Egypt throughout the Middle 
Ages. Among the thousands of tombs listed in the pilgrimage guides, 
we find significant figures representating virtually every period of 
Islamic history. 

The informal and largely unmediated process that frequently pro- 
duced saints in the Islamic world helps to explain both their prolif- 
eration and their generally limited geographical appeal. It also suggests 
that a contextual understanding of saints and of sainthood in vari- 
ous Islamic societies must be flexible and sensitive to subtle varia- 
tions in local meaning. At the same time, the veneration of saints 
in specific Islamic milieus may offer greater insight into local relli- 
gious sensibility than might be the case where external institutional 
interference in the articulation and elaboration of the cult is a sig- 
nificant factor. 

Since there was no transcendent institutional framework to pro- 
mote the cult of the saints, in many instances the record of the lives 
and works of the saints relied exclusively on oral transmission. The 
intergenerational transfer of hagiographic material was, therefore, 
often dependent on collective communal memory. Much of this oral 
tradition has now disappeared, which is why the pilgrimage guides 
to the cemeteries of Egypt are so important. They capture for us 
otherwise lost information based on the body of primarily oral mate- 
rial that existed when the guides were composed. 


The ziyara, as we have seen, included a wide range of individual 
and collective activities centering around the practice of visiting graves 
in general. Pilgrimage guides, however, were specifically intended to 
promote and facilitate the ziyara to the graves of the holy dead. The 
practice of visiting the awliya’ was viewed as an especially efficacious 
spiritual exercise through which visitors might learn how to perfect 
their own lives by reflecting on the lives of authentic and recognized 
models of piety.’ In this sense the saints were promoted as ideal 
prototypes of exemplary piety worthy of contemplation and emulation. 

Were all of the individuals mentioned in the guides necessarily 
“saints?” And what did the term wali mean in this context? The 


'5 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 275-76. 
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manner in which the pilgrimage guides employ the word suggests 
that it had a far less precise meaning than it does in technical Sufi 
manuals. For example, al-Sakhawi tells us that his work only deals 
with shaykhs and saints. In another instance, he pleads with God 
not to “deprive us” of the baraka “of the saints mentioned in this 
book.”'* Ibn al-Zayyat makes an almost identical appeal at the con- 
clusion of his own guide.’’ In the context of the pilgrimage guides, 
then, the word wali implies any holy or righteous person perceived 
as enjoying a special relationship with God, and it is in this same 
broad sense that I employ the term here. 

The pilgrimage guides generally classify the individuals they consider 
by association or occupation, in categories called tabaqat (s. tabaqa). 
Ibn al-Zayyat tells us, for example, that there were ten tabaqat of 
which the sahaba, or companions of the Prophet, come first, the ahl 
al-bayt, also called the ashraf, or descendants of the Prophet, come 
next, and the tabi‘in, or second generation of the faithful, come 
third. He then skips to the tenth division, which he identifies as the 
principal intermediaries (arbab al-asbab).'® Although Ibn al-Zayyat 
never enumerates the remaining six tabaq@at in their proper order, 
references throughout the text indicate that these included: the viziers 
(wuzara’), the judges (quda’), the amirs (umara’), the martyrs (shuhada’), 
the mystics (siifiyya), the devout (‘ubbad), and finally the jurists more 
generally (fuqaha’). Other categories such as preachers (khutaba’), 
Qur’an reciters (qurra’), relators of prophetic hadith (muhaddithin), 
teachers (mutasaddiriin), and public prayer leaders (a’imma), are gen- 
erally classified with the jurists, or alternately with the mystics. 
Unfortunately, Ibn al-Zayyat and the authors of the other guides are 
not systematic in their use of these tabaqat. For example, while deal- 


ing with a Shaykh Abi Muhammad b. ‘Amr al-Haddad (d. 940/41), 


'* Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 376, 402. 

'S Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakhb, 321. 

16 Tbid., 5 and 196. This last is a difficult phrase to translate because without 
further explanation in the text it is hard to tell exactly what the author intends. 
Louis Massignon notes that the word sabab (pl. asbab) means “intermediary” (Passion 
of al-Hallaj, 1:201, 297, 309, 538, and 3:127). However, Professor Hossein Modarressi 
(personal communication) informs me that in some Sufi thought the sense of sabab 
conveys more than “intermediary”; sec, for example, Qur'an 38:83-84. Based on 
these verses some Sifi thinkers have held that certain saints known as sabab also 
have power and discretion from God to dispose of affairs in the world. I have trans- 
lated asbab here as “intermediaries” because it is not clear if Ibn al-Zayyat also 
means special intermediaries with discretionary authority. 
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Ibn al-Zayyat speaks of al-qurra’, al-muhaddithin and al-fuqaha’ as 
clearly separate and distinct tabaqat."” 

These occupational and associational distinctions help us to delin- 
eate broad categories of sainthood in the late medieval Egyptian 
imagination, but the guides tell us much more. They reveal a great 
deal about the individual attributes and qualities of the awliya’ that 
played an important role in defining the ideal image of piety for the 
zuwwar. From them it is possible to collect information about the 
exemplary traits of the saints, and then to reconstruct the essential 
outlines of these ideal images. 

Various aspects of Islamic piety have been stressed in different 
times and places. For example, heroic contribution to the establish- 
ment of Islam, or an especially close association with the Prophet, 
were clearly emphasized in Egypt during the formative period of 
Islam. Thus, exceptional figures such as ‘Amr b. al-‘As, the Muslim 
conqueror of Egypt, and ‘Ugba b. ‘Amir al-Juhani are both buried 
in al-Qarafa, and seem to have been venerated from a very early 
date. During the Fatimid era, however, there was a shift in empha- 
sis, at least as far as official patronage was concerned, in the sense 
that the cult of figures central to the ‘Alid drama was promoted with 
great zeal. ‘The impressive architectural remains of this policy are 
still evident in the surviving Fatimid monuments in al-Qarafa. 

The pilgrimage guides include a lot of posthumous apocrypha 
about the saints, but some information in them may well be roughly 
contemporaneous to the saints themselves. Thus, while we sometimes 
find mashahid al-ru’ya established on the basis of a vision experi- 
enced long after the death of the person commemorated, we encounter 
a much larger number of mausolea that are not vision mausolea, 
such as the tomb of ‘Uqba b. ‘Amir al-Juhani, and which seem to 
be genuinely ancient. It appears that subtle changes in the pre- 
dominant motif of individuals commemorated in the ziyara occurred 
over time. While we cannot trace all of these shifts, we can describe 
the particular motif which characterized the period covered by this 
study, and what may have prompted its emergence. It appears that 
between 1200 and 1500 A.D. the earlier motifs of heroic figures 
from the era of the Islamic conquest, or ‘Alid martyrs, seem to have 
been at least partially eclipsed and superseded by a new image. This 
was what might be described as a scholarly and ascetic motif of per- 


'7 Tbid., 70. 
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sonal piety, which came to dominate the cult of Muslim saints in 
the later Middle Ages. ‘Those individuals whose deaths are identified 
as occurring after the mid-twelfth century are overwhelmingly described 
as being scholars and Sifis. ‘This shift in the dominant motif of new 
saints seems to have mirrored the increasingly important role of both 
the ‘ulama’ generally and the popularization of Sufi tariqas specifically. 

The specific qualities and attributes that defined this ascendant 
paradigm of exemplary piety after 1200 may be loosely grouped into 
ten general categories: mastery of personal desire, poverty, absence 
of material need, generosity, honesty, graciousness, eccentricity and 
special awareness, repentance, resistance to unbelief and hypocrisy, 
and commitment to the pious life. 


Mastery of personal desire 


Ascetic denial was a central feature of the Islamic image of exem- 
plary piety in the later Middle Ages. ‘The essence of the ascetic path 
involved attainment of pure and absolute devotion to God through 
a personal transcendence of all temporal concerns and distractions. 
Many ascetics were known for austere lives of fasting, abstinence, 
and mastery over worldly desires. Ibn Tughan al-Shafi‘tt (d. 1204) 
was famous, for example, because he fasted forty years, except on 
feast days when fasting is specifically prohibited in Islam.'* Yinis al- 
Wart fasted for twenty-five years, breaking his fast only at night to 
eat a loaf of wheat bread. He then fasted an additional twenty-five 
years, breaking his fast at night only to consume a loaf of barley 
bread.'? ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. al-Qasim al-‘Utaqi (d. 806/7) fasted so 
much that the white of his bones and the green herbs that he ate 
were clearly visible through his translucent skin.” 

The exacting standards of the ascetic life were usually beyond the 
reach of even the most devout. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Muhalabi once 
encountered a group of twelve ascetics. He wandered with them for 
two days without eating or drinking. When they finally asked what 


'8 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 334. Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 225. Virtually the same 
story is told about Isma‘il al-Maflth in Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 7r°. 

'9 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 305-6. Sec also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 387, and Ibn 
“‘Uthman, Murshid, 606. 

0 Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 14v°-15r°, and Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 39-40. 
See also al-Safadi, al-Waft b1-al-wafayat, 18:219. 
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was troubling him, ‘Ali explained that he was hungry and thirsty. 
His companions then pronounced him unfit to be counted among 
them, and ‘Ali was instantly transported back to his home.”’ Shaykh 
Abi al-Hasan b. al-Fuga‘I (d. 964) also once joined a group of twelve 
ascetics living in the Jabal al-Muqattam. Each night one of them 
would pray and a table containing twelve loaves of bread and a fish 
would miraculously appear before them. When it was Abii al-Hasan’s 
turn to pray he asked God not to disgrace him in the eyes of his 
new companions, and a table with thirteen loaves of bread and a 
fish appeared in due course. Abu al-Hasan then wished to himself 
that there was some salt to enhance the flavor of the fish, and the 
salt instantly appeared. ‘The twelve companions looked at each other 
in surprise when the table was brought before them, and they asked 
Abu al-Hasan if the salt simply had appeared by itself or because 
he desired it. He proudly announced that no sooner had he wished 
for the salt than it appeared. His twelve companions then explained 
that there was no place for desire among them and Abi al-Hasan 
was compelled to leave their company.” 

Constant vigilance against the relentless and often imperceptible 
force of temptation and personal desire was essential among ascetics. 
Shaykh Abi al-Khayr al-Tinnati (d. c. 961) once made his way to 
Antioch on the Byzantine frontier in search of a hospice (ribat). He 
was armed with a sword, a shield, and a lance so that he might 
wage both the physical jihad against the infidel and pursue the ascetic 
path in conducting an inner jihad of the soul. Abu al-Khayr found 
a cave to live in, and he made a covenant with God that he would 
only eat what God placed before him. Thus, he received each night 
only what he needed to survive. One day, however, he forgot his 
promise when his eye was attracted by some ripening fruit still glis- 
tening with dew. Abu al-Khayr reached out, took the fruit, and 
started to eat it before suddenly realizing that his desire had over- 
come him. He immediately discarded the partially eaten fruit and 
spat out what still remained of it in his mouth. He then sat with 
his hand on his head deeply distressed by his failure. Suddenly, a 
detachment of soldiers came upon him. When they saw his sword, 
lance, and shield they immediately seized the shaykh and took him 


*! Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 148-49; scc also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 270, and Ibn 
al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 51r°. 
* Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 130; sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 318-21. 
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before their amir. Abi al-Khayr then learned that the soldiers had 
arrested him because they were rounding up a group of Sudanese 
highwaymen plaguing the district, and they mistook him for one of 
them, since his complexion was dark. When the amir asked the rest 
of his prisoners if they knew Abi al-Khayr, they all said no, which 
convinced the amir that the shaykh was actually their ringleader. 
On the orders of the amir, the soldiers then proceeded to amputate 
the hands and feet of all their prisoners until they came to Abi al- 
Khayr. They ordered the shaykh to extend his hand, which he did, 
and they chopped it off. As the soldiers prepared to cut off his leg, 
Abi al-Khayr raised his face to heaven and pleaded with God say- 
ing, “My hand was possessed, so it was amputated, but what is wrong 
with my leg?” ‘Through God’s mercy a knight suddenly came upon 
the gathering, recognized Abi al-Khayr, and threw himself upon the 
shaykh with a great shout. When the knight was asked what he was 
doing he revealed Abi al-Khayr’s true identity, whereupon the amir 
himself, and all those around him, shouted in dismay. The amir 
threw himself down before the shaykh’s foot, kissed it, and wept for 
forgiveness. Abi al-Khayr assured the amir that he had done noth- 
ing wrong.” 

The world was filled with dangerous distractions, and the truly 
pious were often forced to go to great lengths to escape them. A 
shaykh, known only as Muzaffar, lived in an abandoned monastery 
called Dayr al-Tin, where he constantly recited the Qur’an and 
refused to accept any gifts. Abi al-Qasim “the mute” spoke only 
when reciting the Qur'an. The jurist Abu al-Samra’ “the Blind” 
went so far as to ask God to make him blind until death, at which 
time the saint hoped to see his Maker. After his death Abt al-Samra’ 
confirmed through a dream that God had indeed commanded Abi 
al-Samra’ to open his eyes, thus fulfilling his wish.** When Abi 
Ahmad the jurist was appointed as a judge he fled and hid for years 
to avoid threatening entanglements in worldly affairs.” 

Many ascetics extended the rigorous standards by which they lived 
right to the grave. For example, Abu Bakr al-Musafir asked that 
when he was laid to rest in his tomb even the shroud he was wrapped 


*3 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 110-13. For his biography see al-Safadi, al-Waft, 
13:445. 

* Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 277; Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 53r°-53v°; Ibn al-Zayyat, 
al-Kawakib, 308-9; (sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 608). 

> Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 144. 
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in be removed.”® Self-denial of material goods and pleasures, mas- 
tery over personal desire, and seclusion from the corruption of the 
world were important aspects of the ascetic quest. Satan often sought 
to dissuade the devout from their contemplation of God, especially 
through profane distractions. Shaykh Abt al-Hasan b. al-Fuqa‘l, for 
instance, related how once while he and his associates were per- 
forming du‘a’ at the Cave of the Blacks to commemorate the waafa, 
a handsome youth wearing beautiful clothes and nding a wonderful 
horse approached them.’’ The group was distracted from their prayers 
by this event, and Ibn al-Fuqa‘I expressed his fear that this youth 
might actually be Satan trying to distract them from God. Even as 
he spoke, the youth and his horse suddenly plunged into the depths 
of the earth, thereby proving him right.” 

Fear of corruption arising simply from routine interaction with 
others resulted in a strong desire among certain ascetic saints to re- 
main in seclusion as hermits. The mundane world sometimes forced 
itself upon those wishing to escape its grasp, however. For example, 
Abi al-Dhikr Muhammad b. Yahya (d. 951/52) was compelled to 
accept the position of chief judge of Egypt even after he, and more 
than sixty other jurists, initially refused the position. Abi al-Dhikr 
desperately sought some way to escape the official responsibility thrust 
upon him, so he began selling dates at night. Eventually someone 
warned Abi al-Dhikr that if the caliph discovered that one of his 
high judicial officials was selling dates at night, he would immedi- 
ately dismiss the offender. Abi al-Dhikr patiently explained that he 
was hoping for precisely such an outcome. When the caliph finally 
did learn of these nocturnal activities he secretly sent his agents to 
buy dates from the shaykh. When the dates were delivered to the 
caliph he saved them and offered them to people afflicted with fever 
because the fruit had been touched by the baraka of Abu al-Dhikr. 
Those who ate the dates were miraculously cured; as a result, Abu 
al-Dhikr was brought before the caliph, who commanded the shaykh 
request a favor. Abu al-Dhikr asked only to be removed from his 
position as judge, and the caliph reluctantly consented.” 


°° Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 15v°. 

*7 Waafa is the ninth day of the Islamic month of Dhal Hiya, when Muslim pil- 
grims performing the hay stand for the day on Mount ‘Arafat outside Mecca. 

8 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 130. 

* Tbid., 81. Ibn ‘Uthman presents a slightly different account; sce Murshid, 476. 
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Mastery over sexual desire was an important reflection of the sort 
of exacting standards of personal self-control and denial that typ- 
ically characterized the awliya’. Although the Qur’an and Prophetic 
tradition specifically encourage marital procreation and discourage 
celibate life, sexual desire and attraction have proven no less pow- 
erful obstacles to the pursuit of the ascetic life among Muslims than 
among followers of other religious traditions.*° Shaykh al-Ghafigr 
dealt with this problem by avoiding the marketplace for twenty-five 
years, and he never passed a woman without averting his eyes.*! When 
Abii al-Faraj Ahmad (d. 1071/72) once went to visit his teacher, he 
was attracted by the sight of a woman. When he realized what he 
was doing he was suddenly ashamed. Later, while reciting the Qur’an 
with his master, Abu al-Faraj lost his concentration and the shaykh 
asked what was wrong. Then the shaykh looked at Abi al-Faraj 
more closely and pronounced, “This is the result of that glance on 
your way here.” ‘Thereafter Abt al-Faraj never again lifted his eyes 
from the ground when walking.** Abi al-Rabr‘ also kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground after once gazing upon a woman and subse- 
quently experiencing a dream in which he was warned, “Do not dis- 
grace us.” Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad never again left his mosque after 
once coming across an impoverished woman bathing while he was 
out fetching some water.” 

Sometimes the problem of physical attraction required a more 
drastic solution. Abit al-Baqa’ Salih b. al-Husayn (d. c. 1145/46) was 
so handsome that women always stared at him when they saw him. 
Finally he asked God to disfigure him so that he would not be so 
attractive. God granted his wish and women began to avert their 
eyes whenever they passed him.** Shuqran b. ‘Ubayd Allah was so 
handsome that women became infatuated with him whenever they 
saw him. When a girl once told an old woman of her love for 
Shugqran, the woman declared that she would find some way to bring 


0 Qur’anic verses cited by jurists as making marriage a duty in Islam include: 


2:187, 2:223, 4:25, 24:32-33, and 30:21. Marital sex is viewed by some as a form 
of worship, and celibacy is gencrally forbidden. Sce Denny, An Introduction to Islam, 
115 and 273. 

3! Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 351-52; see also Ibn al-Zayyat, 250. 

* Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 163; see also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 39v°. 

33 Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 74r°-74v°. Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 250; scc also 
al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 351; and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 69v°. 

** Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 307; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 388-89, and Ibn 
“‘Uthman, Murshid, 614-17. 
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the two of them together. ‘The old woman made her plans carefully, 
and when Shuqran passed by the door to her house one day she 
called out to him, saying that her son was away and a letter had 
just arrived which her daughter wanted to hear very much. The old 
woman first asked Shuqran if he would be kind enough to stand by 
the doorway and read the letter, and when he agreed, the old woman 
exploited his kindness further by urging him to enter her house for 
the sake of privacy. As soon as Shuqran entered the house, how- 
ever, the old woman bolted the door behind him, and the young 
girl rushed out to grab him. Horrified, Shuqran sought desperately 
to avert his eyes as the infatuated girl madly expressed her desire 
for him. He immediately requested some water so that he could 
cleanse himself: ‘Then Shuqran prayed and asked why God had given 
him such an attractive countenance. In response Shuqran was sud- 
denly disfigured so that the girl was repulsed by his looks, and she 
ordered him out of the house. After escaping, however, Shuqran 
regained his good looks once more.” 

Aba Bakr Ahmad b. Nasr al-Zaqqaq (d. 904/5) was in Mecca 
when he was overcome by a desire for milk. He went to the out- 
skirts of the city in search of some, and there he saw a beautiful 
woman to whom he was attracted. When he expressed his desire for 
her, the woman chided Abi Bakr, telling him that if he had been 
concentrating on God he would never have gone in search of milk 
in the first place. In shame Abt Bakr plucked out the eye that had 
first beheld the woman, and he returned to Mecca weeping. That 
night the Prophet Joseph came to Abi Bakr in a dream and restored 
his eye.*© In a similar story, the beautiful saint known as al-‘Ayna’ 
(“the one with the eyes”) was plagued by a particularly insistent 
suitor. Finally she inquired what attracted the man to her, and he 
explained that it was her eyes. Some say that upon hearing this, al- 
‘Ayna’ plucked out her beautiful eyes and sent them to the man, 
who promptly died of shock at the sight of them.°’ 

Physical beauty was not the principal quality that attracted most 
people to saints, of course. Al-Qurashi, who suffered a disfiguring 


*® Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 238; sec also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 343, and Ibn 
‘Uthman, Murshid, 369. 

*© Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 80; sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 202-3. Ibn ‘Uthman 
relates different storics, sec Murshid, 470-73. 

*’ Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 361; see also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 73v°. 
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physical affliction, for example, always refused to marry, saying he 
had no desire to do so. One night in a dream, however, the Prophet 
Muhammad came to al-Qurashi and told him about the beautiful 
woman he would soon marry. The Prophet also visited the prospec- 
tive bride and told her about al-Qurashi. As a result of these dreams 
the engagement between al-Qurashi and his bride was soon arranged. 
Before the wedding al-Qurashi asked God to restore his physical 
health, and so it came to pass. When the time came to consummate 
the marriage, however, al-Qurashi went to his wife and found her 
veiled. When he asked why she was concealing herself from him, 
the bride explained that the Prophet had promised that she would 
marry a man with a physical affliction, but al-Qurashi was clearly 
healthy. So al-Qurashi begged God, once again, to return him to 
his former condition, and his wish was fulfilled.*® 

Although complete sexual renunciation was not commonly prac- 
ticed among Muslim ascetics, nor is it frequently reported in the pil- 
grimage guides, there are several instances where it is mentioned. 
For instance, Khadija (d. 1295), the daughter of Shaykh Harun b. 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, performed the pilgrimage fifteen times 
and died a virgin, a fact that was noted on her tombstone.*? On the 
night of the consummation of her marriage, the sister of Abi al- 
Tayyib b. Ghalbtn (d. 997) begged God to allow her to die a vir- 
gin, and her prayer was immediately answered.*® The woman known 
only as the “maiden of the desert” had never been seen by a man 
other than her father, until the night of her wedding. When her 
husband-to-be, who was also her cousin, came to consummate the 
marriage, he lifted her veil so as to gaze upon his bride. She was 
suddenly overcome with embarrassment and she began to sweat ex- 
cessively. The maiden prayed to God asking that she might never 
be seen again by a man. Her plea was rewarded, and she died that 
very moment. Zuwwar to her tomb reported that even when they 
touched her grave in the dead of winter their hands would begin to 
sweat.*' Shaykh ‘Adiyy b. Musafir was celibate, but he asked God 
to carry on his line through his brother, and his request was granted.” 


8 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 270-71; scc also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 65v°-66r°. 
* Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 226-27; sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 334-35. 

© Tbn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 294-97. 

*! Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 143. Sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 265. 

® Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 186-87; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 300. The shaykh 
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Although a few saints-are portrayed as possessing great wealth, indi- 
gence is more consistent with the rejection of material satisfaction, 
and poverty is a common characteristic of the saints. The theme of 
saints barely sustaining themselves through the toil of their own labor 
recurs frequently. For example, Shaykh Abt al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. al- 
Khatiyya al-Lakhmi lived in the streets with his daughter, sustain- 
ing the two of them on his earnings as a scribe. He refused to accept 
charity from anyone, even sultans. Someone once swore to divorce 
his wife if Shaykh Abia al-‘Abbas refused to accept the gift of a robe. 
When confronted with such a drastic threat, the shaykh reluctantly 
accepted the robe but then left it hanging unused for thirty years.” 

Even what little money some saints received for their work was 
frequently given away as charity to those less fortunate. Shaykh 
Shawir al-Habashi used to sew shirts, using only a single thread. He 
gave away most of the money he made from his labor as charity. 
Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Khawwas (d. 903/4) used to make three bas- 
kets each day. He lived off the money he made from one, purchased 
the materials needed for his work from the sale of the second, and 
threw the third into the Nile in the hope that God might deliver it 
to a needy person. People urged Ibrahim instead to sell the third 
basket and give the proceeds from its sale as charity and he finally 
agreed to try this approach. Shortly thereafter, however, while walk- 
ing along the riverside, he came across a poor woman and her chil- 
dren who depended for their survival on the baskets Ibrahim had 
traditionally cast into the river. He immediately resolved that hence- 
forth he would bring the poor woman the value of the third basket 
directly each day.* 


is “Adiyy b. Musafir b. Isma‘il al-Hakkari (d. 1162) the founder of the ‘Adawiyya 
Suff tariqa. For his biography see al-Safadi, al-Waft, 19:534—35 and Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-ayan, 3:254-55; sec also note 89 below. I am most grateful to Wadad 
Kadi for bringing this to my attention. 

*8 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 232; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 390. 

* Tbid., 192. For his biography sce al-Safadi, al-Waft, 5:305. Sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, 
Murshid, 74 and 560-61, where different storics arc told. Ibn ‘Uthman also tells a 
story similar to that related by Ibn al-Zayyat but about a different saint, the tailor 
Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad (d. cither 983/84 or 1002/3), Murshid, 312. 

* Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 21v°-22r°. See also Lanc, Arabian Society in the Middle 
Ages, 52-3, where he tells a variation of this story in the notes to his translation of 
the Thousand and One Nights. 
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Some saints were actually repulsed by the thought of accepting 
money in exchange for their services. Abt al-Barakat ‘Abd al-Muhsin 
once turned down twenty dinars from someone who traveled from a 
great distance to consult with him about a legal decision, saying: “I 
do not sell knowledge for dinars.”*® Muhammad b. al-Muthanna al- 
Sadafi routinely refused money offered him, reacting in horror as if 
someone was attempting to give him a corpse.*’ The jurist Abi al- 
Hasan ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Muslim (d. 1168/69) began his career as 
a cloth merchant, but he left the world of business as the result of 
a vision. After he and an associate were sitting and discussing busi- 
ness one day, the two men suddenly implored God to cultivate in 
each of them a loathing of buying and selling. That night Abi al- 
Hasan experienced his strange dream, in which he saw himself mak- 
ing his way to his shop. Upon reaching the entrance to the bazaar, 
however, he saw a Christian with a reed making a black mark on 
everyone who entered the market. Abi al-Hasan awoke suddenly 
from his dream so terrified that he never left his house again, devot- 
ing himself instead to the pursuit of religious knowledge.** 


The absence of material need 


Although the pious were usually very poor, they were rarely in need 
of basic necessities. Whenever they did require something it gener- 
ally appeared, often miraculously. For example, when the jurist Abu 
al-Oasim ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Raslan was building a 
mosque he ran out of funds before the well was built. When he per- 
formed the morning prayers he found under his prayer rug a purse 
containing twenty-five dinars with a message that the money was for 
the completion of the well. Abia al-Qasim was never sure if the gold 
was put there by men or by jinn.” 

Shuqran b. ‘Ubayd Allah once asked his assistant for some water 
with which to perform a major ritual ablution. ‘There was no water 
to be found, so the shaykh looked skyward and prayed to God, and 
suddenly the sound of water filling an empty container could be 


*® Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 354. 

" Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 104. 

8 Tbid., 252. Sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 352; and Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 342-44. 

9 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 392; sec also Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 311-12, and Ibn 
“‘Uthman, Murshid, 636. 
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heard. ‘The water was cold because it was a chilly night, so Shuqran 
simply moved his lips and the water warmed instantly to the touch. 
Since it was also a dark night Shuqran wished for a lamp to see 
by, and that too suddenly appeared.” Similarly, the famous woman 
mystic Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (d. 801) once came to Shayban al-Ra‘T 
(d. c. 786/87) and mentioned that she wanted to go on the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. Shayban reached into his pocket and pulled out a piece 
of gold to help pay for the trip, but Rabi‘a reached into the air and 
suddenly her hand was filled with gold. She declared, “You take from 
your pocket, and I will take from that which is transcendent.”?’ 

Umm Ahmad al-Qabila, who lived in the Mugattam hills, once 
told her son to light a lamp on a cold, dark, and rainy night. He 
explained that there was no oil, so his mother instructed him to fill 
the lamp with water, invoke the name of God, and light the wick. 
When Umm Ahmad’s son did as his mother instructed, the wick 
caught fire immediately. When he asked his mother how water could 
burn, Umm Ahmad replied that everything obeys those who submit 
completely to God.” 

A certain Abia al-Husayn was once preparing to leave on a trip 
to Mosul, and he passed by Shaykh Abt al-Khayr al-Tinnati. Abu 
al-Khayr knew that Abt al-Husayn would not accept any money, 
so the shaykh handed the traveler two apples and told him to carry 
them with him on his journey. Abt al-Husayn accepted the gift and 
put the fruit in his pocket. After going for three days without find- 
ing anything to eat, Abu al-Husayn reached into his pocket and 
pulled out one of the apples. After finishing the first apple, Abu al- 
Husayn reached back into his pocket to retrieve the second apple, 
but he discovered to his amazement that there were still two apples 
in his pocket. As he continued his trip Abia al-Husayn discovered 
that each time he took an apple from his pocket there always remained 
two more.*? 

Even in death the truly pious were provided for. When Shaykh 
‘Imran b. Dawid b. ‘Ali al-Ghafiqi was brought to his grave for 


°° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 237; see also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 74r°. 

*! Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 304; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 503; Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawahb, 
192-93. Ibn al-Nasikh tclls almost the same story about another saint, sce Misbah, 
fol. 83r°. For the biography of Shayban al-Ra‘i sce al-Safadi, al-Wafi, 16:20). 

* Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 294; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 378. 

°° Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 111; sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 241, and Ibn 
‘Uthman, Murshid, 399. 
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burial, the mourners discovered that the tomb would not accommodate 
him because of the shaykh’s height. Before they could lift him out 
of the grave to make it larger, however, the tomb suddenly expanded 


by itself-°? 


Generosity 


The saints were invariably generous with whatever they had in the 
way of material possessions. The pilgrimage guides are filled with 
accounts of their open-handedness and charity. For example, Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn was famous for urging his cus- 
tomers to buy from his competitors if he had already made a sale 
that day.*? Several stories are told about the charity of the wealthy 
merchant ‘Affan b. Sulayman al-Misri. ‘Affan had no children, and 
distributed vast sums of money as charity, reportedly feeding five 
hundred families daily. He also used to meet the annual pilgrimage 
caravan on its return from Mecca, at the port of ‘Aqaba, with food. 
‘Affan also once sold a thousand camels and distributed the profits 
to widows and the poor.°® 

There are differing accounts about how ‘Affan first acquired his 
wealth. According to one version he was originally a tailor living 
and working in al-Fustat. One night he was instructed in a dream 
to go to Baghdad, where he would find his fortune. After expen- 
encing the same dream for three consecutive nights, ‘Affan finally 
decided to set off for Baghdad. When he reached his destination he 
began working as a tailor. ‘Affan remained in Baghdad for a month 
with no result other than that each day his anxiety over the dream 
increased. Finally his employer asked what was wrong, and ‘Affan 
explained that he had come to Baghdad because of his vision but 
he had failed to find his fortune. After ‘Affan recounted the details 
of his dream his employer exclaimed that he too had experienced 
a similar dream for many years in which he was instructed to go 
to Egypt where he would become rich. ‘Affan inquired about the 


* Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawahb, 250-51. 

55 Tbid., 132. See also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 259-60; Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 
46v°-47r°; and Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 315. 

56 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 144-48. See also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 182 and 656-61; 
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details of his employer’s dream and the man explained that he was 
told to go to a certain house where he was to dig for a great sum 
of money. From the description of this house ‘Affan recognized it 
as his own, so he immediately left Baghdad and returned to Egypt. 
‘Affan dug where his employer instructed him to and there he found 
his fortune.’’ This wonderful parable of traveling far only to discover 
that which you seek was back home all along is virtually the same 
as that of “the man who sought for treasure,” found in the Masnavi 
of the great Persian mystical poet Jalal al-Din Rim? (1207—1273).* 
The fact that this story appears in the work of Ibn ‘Uthman, who 
died in Cairo only eleven years after the birth of Rimi in Balkh, 
raises intriguing questions about the role of the ziyara as a possible 
source of inspiration and material for Rumi and other great Sufi poets. 

In an alternate version of how ‘Affan became wealthy, the tailor 
purchased a young black slave. One day ‘Affan ordered his servant 
to light the oven so they could prepare their meal. The boy lit the 
fire as ‘Affan instructed, but when the flames leapt up, the servant 
became so captivated by them that he gathered up all the fabric 
‘Affan was working on, as well as ‘Affan’s turban, and all his pos- 
sessions, and threw everything into the roaring fire. Poor ‘Affan then 
returned home to discover what his young servant had done. But 
God bestowed great patience and forbearing on ‘Affan, and instead 
of becoming angry he simply manumitted the young slave, provided 
him with supplies, and sent the boy on his way. When people learned 
what had happened to ‘Affan, and of how magnanimously he had 
reacted to the disaster, they were greatly moved by his forgiving 
kindness and generosity. 

Not long thereafter, one of the great merchants of Egypt came to 
‘Affan and asked if he would serve as the merchant’s agent in tak- 
ing some goods to India to sell. ‘The two men agreed on a part- 
nership, and ‘Affan set off for India. He sailed down the Red Sea 
to Aden, where he remained for some time. Afterwards, ‘Affan sailed 
on to India, where he conducted his partner’s business at great profit. 
On the return voyage, however, a fierce storm arose and the ship 


7 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 145. Sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 656-61. A different 
story is told in Ibn al-Zayyat, 90. 

°® See Arberry, More Tales from the Masnavi, 227-29. Margarct Casc brings to my 
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cited in Zimmer, Myths and Symbols, 219-21. 
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carrying ‘Affan was blown off course toward the East African coast, 
the “land of the Blacks.” Fearing that they might drown, all the 
merchants, including ‘Affan, decided to abandon ship and take their 
goods and money ashore with them. But as soon as they reached 
land the merchants were seized by soldiers. Eventually they were led 
before the local king, who was silent until ‘Affan was summoned 
before him. The king rose suddenly in great excitement at the sight 
of ‘Affan, kissed ‘Affan’s hands and feet, and stood before the star- 
tled merchant, who still did not recognize his captor. The king then 
asked: “Are you not ‘Affan, the tailor from al-Fustat, who once pur- 
chased a young black slave, a slave who later burned all your clothes 
in a moment of excitement and whom you forgave, manumitted, 
and provisioned for the trip home even after he caused you great 
harm?” ‘Affan acknowledged the account, whereupon the king an- 
nounced: “I was that slave.” ‘Affan thanked God for His mercy and 
the king offered his entire realm to his former master, the humble 
tailor from al-Fustat. ‘Affan expressed his gratitude, but explained 
that although he thought of the king as a son it would not be suit- 
able for either himself or those traveling with him to remain in the 
king’s realm for very long. The king reluctantly accepted this deci- 
sion, but he insisted that ‘Affan accept a boat filled with a great 
sum of money in return. ‘Affan agreed and then set sail with his 
fellow travelers for Yemen. When he finally reached Egypt once 
again he used all of his money to build houses, shops, and baths, 
among other things. All of these things he endowed, in perpetual 
trust to God, for the benefit of the poor and unfortunate.” 
Generosity was an integral part of the pious life, and it was a 
virtue the saints found impossible to control. ‘The merchant and jurist 
Abi al-Hasan ‘Alt b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Ghani consistently gave 
the profits of his trading activity away as alms for forty years. When 
he finally married, however, Abi al-Hasan suddenly realized that his 
duty to provide for his wife must take precedence over giving to 
others. This realization greatly saddened him and he came to his 
new wife with the profits of his business, weeping. She was deeply 
puzzled by her husband’s distress and asked why he was so upset. 
Abii al-Hasan explained that he was troubled because he was so 
accustomed to distributing the profits of his trade as charity (sadaqa). 


59 Al-Sakhawi, Tubfat, 147-48. 
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When his new bride wondered how Abi al-Hasan had managed to 
survive with such a habit he explained that he had always placed 
his trust in God and was never disappointed. Abu al-Hasan’s wife 
then instructed him to continue distributing his profits as sadaqa, 
and they both placed their trust in God. The same night while they 
were sleeping there came a knock at the door. Abi al-Hasan went 
to the door and found a man with a thousand dinars claiming that 
the money belonged to Abi al-Hasan. When the shaykh asked what 
the source of the money was, the man explained that he was sim- 
ply returning a deposit left with him by Abi al-Hasan’s father. Abu 
al-Hasan refused to accept the money, and the confused man de- 
parted. Later, however, the man experienced a dream in which he 
was told to return once more to Abi al-Hasan and explain, “This 
is from God in whom you and your wife placed their trust yester- 
day.” ‘The man did as he was instructed and Abii al-Hasan finally 
accepted the money.” 

Bushra b. Sa‘Id was so generous that he gave away all his money, 
a hundred thousand dinars, as sadaqa. When Bushra no longer had 
any money to offer, he took out loans whenever Sifis came to him, 
until his debts reached a thousand dinars. At this point Bushra’s 
wife interceded and urged her husband simply to hide when people 
came asking for money. His daughter, however, disagreed and argued 
that her father should continue borrowing money to give away as 
sadaqa because God would always provide for them. When Bushra 
went to pray in the mosque one Friday, there came a knock at the 
door of his house. When Bushra’s son went to open the door, a 
purse of money was thrown in and someone said, “Tell your father 
to borrow without fear.” When Bushra returned home he opened 
the purse and discovered that there was enough money to cover all 
of his debts with about fifty dinars to spare.°! 

Generosity was such a basic and pervasive characteristic of the 
pious life that we encounter it even among saints so poor that they 
had virtually nothing of material value to give. Abii al-Qasim Yahya 
b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad, a descendant of Ali b. Abr Talib, was once 
approached by a poor man who asked for money. Although Abi 
al-Oasim had no money himself, he suggested the man try selling 


°° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 258; sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuh/fat, 356. 
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the saint himself. ‘The poor man took Abit al-Qasim to the vizier, 
who gave the man a thousand dinars with an apology that it would 
be impossible to find enough money to equal the value of Abi al- 
Qasim.” The saint, known only as the “beggar for the mystics” 
(shahadh al-fuqara’), had no money of his own to give, so he used 
to beg among the wealthy on behalf of Sufis. Shahadh al-fugara’ 
would then distribute the money he gathered among all of the Siufis, 
each according to his need, so that none of them was left wanting.” 

Accounts of great individual generosity are frequently noted in 
connection with moments of particular hardship. Sayyid al-Ahl b. 
Hasan, known as “the grain merchant,” for example, maintained 
five hundred families during a famine in the reign of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mustansir (r. 1036-1094).°* A destitute woman once came 
to Shaykh Abi Muhammad Isma‘il b. ‘Amr, “the blacksmith,” seek- 
ing assistance. She explained that her husband had left on a jour- 
ney without leaving anything for her or her two daughters to live 
on. Abi Muhammad took pity on the woman, immediately put down 
his work, and went to buy food and provisions for them. When Abi 
Muhammad and the woman arrived at her house, the two daugh- 
ters came out to greet them. One of the daughters prayed that God 
might protect the blacksmith from fire in this life as well as the next. 
Soon thereafter, the generous blacksmith discovered that he was able 
to take hot iron from the fire with his bare hands without fear of 
being burned. Abi Muhammad thanked God for answering the first 
half of the girl’s prayer and he prayed that the second portion of 
her plea might also be fulfilled. Abd Muhammad then ceased his 
work as a blacksmith and devoted the rest of his life to the search 
for religious knowledge.” 

In a similar story a poor widow once passed the shop of a gen- 
erous merchant. As she was weeping, he inquired why. ‘The woman 
explained that she had only ten dirhams and her daughter was sup- 
posed to marry in three days’ time but still had no trousseau. ‘The 
merchant promptly gave the woman the money she needed to marry 
her daughter properly. In return, he asked only that if the girl was 
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pleased with his gift she should pray for his salvation on the Day 
of Judgment. After the generous merchant died, he confirmed in a 
dream that God had answered the girl’s prayer.® The generosity of 
Abi ‘Abd Allah, known as “the gravedigger,” was also famous. He 
provided the trousseaus of twelve hundred brides. In addition, he 
paid for the circumcision of twelve hundred orphan boys, and pro- 
vided the burial shrouds for sixteen hundred indigents.°’ 

Generosity was not always demonstrated in such sweeping ges- 
tures. More often it was reflected in simple acts of hidden selflessness. 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Khaliq, “the coppersmith,” always took the food his 
wife prepared for him each day and distributed it as sadaqa. His 
wife discovered what he was doing, and she secretly began adding 
her own portion of food to her husband’s before giving it to him. 
In place of all the food they gave away, the generous couple ate 
salt.°° Similarly, the jurist Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, known as 
“the weasel” used to take his meal to his less fortunate neighbors. 
Just as he entered their house he would wipe his mouth as if he 
had just finished eating and say, “there is no food better than this.” 
Abu ‘Abd Allah’s wife once asked him why he did not eat with his 
children, and he lamented that he was not able to. After his death, 
the neighbors told Abu ‘Abd Allah’s family what he had secretly 
been doing with his portion of food. Abii al-Barakat was never able 
to return from the public oven without having given away all of his 
bread as sadaqa on the way home.” 

The truly generous found it impossible to refuse requests for char- 
ity no matter how frequently they came. For instance, Shaykh Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad, who was actually quite wealthy, once decided 
to eat a good meal to help him recover from an illness. An expen- 
sive chicken worth two dinars was accordingly prepared for him. 
Just as the feast was placed before Shaykh Abi ‘Abd Allah there 
suddenly came a knock at his door. ‘The shaykh ordered his servant 
to see who it was and what they wanted. The servant found a poor 
widow at the door seeking charity. Without hesitating Shaykh Abu 
‘Abd Allah gave his chicken dinner to the poor woman. She grate- 
fully accepted the shaykh’s gift and took the chicken home to her 


6 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 165; scc also Ibn‘Uthman, Murshid, 282; and Ibn al- 
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children. Just as her family was sitting down to eat the feast, how- 
ever, there was a knock at the door. An agent of the owner of the 
house had come to collect their rent. The poor widow told the rent 
collector she had nothing to offer him except the wonderful chicken 
meal they were just about to eat. The chicken was so impressive 
that the rent collector was sure that his employer would be pleased 
by it, so he agreed to take the chicken in place of the rent. As it 
turned out, the rent collector worked for Shaykh Abit ‘Abd Allah, 
who owned the poor widow’s house without knowing it. When the 
shaykh saw the chicken return to his table once again he was sur- 
prised. He asked how his agent obtained it, and the man told the 
story of the poor widow who could not afford to pay her rent but 
offered this wonderful chicken in its place. Abi ‘Abd Allah promptly 
instructed the man to return immediately to the woman and inform 
her that the house she lived in henceforth belonged to her. The 
shaykh also made arrangements that each year the woman would 
receive what she and her children needed to live on. 

This act of generosity accomplished, the shaykh prepared once 
more to eat his chicken meal. Before he could begin, however, there 
came yet another knock at the door. This time it was a poor neigh- 
bor seeking assistance. Once again, Abi ‘Abd Allah told his servant 
to take the chicken meal from the table and offer it to the needy 
man. The neighbor gratefully accepted the fine chicken, but on his 
way home he decided that he was not fit for such a great feast. Just 
then he passed someone on the road, and the poor man asked if 
the passer-by would like to purchase the chicken. The stranger was 
pleased by the sight of the splendid chicken, and he bought it for 
two dinars. He then exclaimed to himself: “This is a meal fit for 
my father!” and he took the chicken home to Abi ‘Abd Allah. When 
the shaykh saw the chicken returning yet another time, he asked his 
son where it had come from. The son told of how he bought the 
chicken from someone he passed on the way to his father’s house. 
Abi ‘Abd Allah asked his son how much he paid in exchange for 
the chicken and his son said two dinars. ‘The shaykh then instructed 
his son to go to their unfortunate neighbor and offer him another 
fifty dirhams. 

With this second act of generosity completed, Shaykh Abu ‘Abd 
Allah sat down to eat his meal for the third time, but once again 
there came a knock at his door. Abu ‘Abd Allah instructed his serv- 
ant to answer the door, but vowed that if it was another poor person 
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seeking help, the shaykh would manumit his servant on the spot. 
She returned and confirmed that there was indeed another needy 
person at the door seeking the shaykh’s help. Shaykh Abu ‘Abd 
Allah, true to his word, asked his servant to take the chicken once 
again to the person at the door and afterwards she herself was free.” 

Generosity did not necessarily cease with the death of a saint. A 
man from Baghdad once came in search of Shaykh Abia ‘Abd Allah 
al-Nabbash. ‘The traveler reached Egypt after his long journey only 
to discover that Abu ‘Abd Allah was already dead. The disheart- 
ened visitor went to the shaykh’s tomb and wept bitterly before 
finally falling asleep. While he slept he saw Abia ‘Abd Allah in a 
dream. The shaykh told the visitor that if only he had arrived while 
Abi ‘Abd Allah was still alive, he would certainly have offered him 
a gift. ‘Taking pity on the visitor from Baghdad, the shaykh told the 
man to go to a certain al-Mukhtar, and ask him for fifty dinars on 
behalf of Abi ‘Abd Allah. When the visitor awoke from his sleep 
he went in search of al-Mukhtar, whom he found waiting for him 
with fifty dinars.’’ A similar story is reported about three men known 
only as “the sugar makers” (al-sukkariyin). When a poor man came 
to the marketplace seeking alms from them he was informed that 
they were already dead. He made his way to their tombs, where he 
collapsed in grief and hunger. While the poor man slept by the 
graves of the sukkariyun one of them came to him in a dream. The 
poor man was instructed to go to the home of the dead saint and 
tell his son to dig in a certain place, where he would find money. 
When the man awoke he followed these directions. The saint’s son 
dug where his father had instructed, and he found a clay pot con- 
taining three hundred dinars. He then gave the poor man even more 
money than he requested.” 


Honesty 


Honesty was another important quality commonly attributed to the 


awliya’. ‘I'wo men came to the judge al-Khayr b. Nu‘aym b. ‘Abd 
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al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Hadrami (d. 753/54) concerning a 
dispute over a sick camel. The qadi had just finished washing his 
robe, and it still had not finished drying when the two men arrived. 
Khayr b. Na‘im’s daughter greeted the men when they knocked at 
the qadi’s door, but she told them that the jurist would not be avail- 
able until the next morning. During the night the disputed camel 
died. When the two men returned the next day to ask Khayr b. 
Na‘im which of them should incur the loss for the animal, the jurist 
declared that neither of them was responsible, rather the burden 
should fall instead on the judge who had wrongly eluded them the 
day before. ‘Therefore, Khayr b. Na‘tm paid for the camel himself.” 

Maymiin, “the weaver,” always used to mark the fabric he made 
with a red dot wherever a thread broke. He instructed the merchant 
who sold the cloth for him to inform customers that under each dot 
there was an imperfection in the cloth.* Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Husayn was married to an honest wife. One day a beautiful 
woman came to Muhammad’s shop and he inquired if she was mar- 
ried. ‘he woman said that she was not, so he asked her to marry 
him on the condition that he would only see her during the day. 
The woman agreed and they were married. When Muhammad sud- 
denly stopped coming home during the day, as was previously his 
custom, his first wife asked her maid servant to follow him secretly 
and see where he went from his shop during the day. The servant 
waited close to Muhammad’s shop, and she followed him as he left. 
When he entered a house, the servant asked the neighbors about 
Muhammad. They explained that this was his house, and he lived 
there with his wife. The servant returned to Muhammad’s first wife 
and reported this news about Muhammad’s second wife. Muhammad’s 
first wife never told her husband that she knew he had taken a sec- 
ond wife. When Muhammad died, his first wife collected together 
all of his money and divided it into two equal parts. She gave half 
of the money to her servant and told her to take it to Muhammad’s 
second wife and inform her of his death. The servant did as she 
was told, but when she offered the money to the second wife the 
woman explained that Muhammad had divorced her before he died, 
so she could not accept the money. Abi al-Faraj b. al-Jawzi, who 
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related this story, said that he did not know which of the two women 
was more honest.” 

The saints were not only honest, but they could also count on 
God’s assistance in fulfilling their obligations. Yunis ‘Abd al-A‘la b. 
Maysara b. Hafs b. Jabir al-Sadafi, known as Aba Misa (d. 877), 
related the story of an unidentified man who once asked someone 
to borrow a thousand dinars. When the lender inquired of the man 
who would act as his guarantor for the loan, the borrower responded 
that God would. The lender then provided the money requested and 
the borrower set off on his travels to conduct business. ‘Through his 
trade the borrower made a great deal of money, but when the time 
approached to repay his loan he could not find a ship on which to 
return home. With no other alternative in sight, the borrower took 
a piece of wood and hollowed out a cavity in it. In this space he 
placed one thousand dinars. He then sealed the cavity and threw 
the wood into the sea saying to God, “I have fulfilled my obliga- 
tion with your guarantee, so deliver it to him.” The wood was then 
carried to the lender, who retrieved it one day while performing his 
ablutions by the sea. He took the wood home with him, and when 
he broke it open he found the thousand dinars in it with a note 
saying: “I have redeemed the guarantee of God.” Meanwhile, the 
borrower was able to make an additional thousand dinars from his 
business ventures, and he told himself that if the first thousand he 
sent in the piece of wood never arrived he would repay his creditor 
with the second thousand dinars. When the borrower finally arrived 
home he made his way to his creditor to see if the man had in fact 
received the money sent in the piece of wood. The lender acknowl- 
edged that the money had arrived, but he added that he refused to 
touch it until the borrower arrived to explain what had happened. 
So the borrower recounted the entire story and his creditor saw how 
God had delivered the money and redeemed the guarantee.” 


7 Tbid., 132. Sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 315; Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 
46v°—47r°; and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 259-60. 
7° Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 405-8. 
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Eccentricity and special awareness 


The exclusive concentration of the saints on spiritual matters some- 
times manifested itself as unusual distraction regarding earthly real- 
ities. When we consider some of the miracles associated with saints 
in the next chapter, we will note a number of examples of saints 
walking on water, a phenomenon that was often indicative of pre- 
cisely this sort of distraction. For example, the story of Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Barrt al-Nahawi (d. 1186/87), once started to walk across 
the water when he failed to realize that the boat on which he was 
a passenger had not yet reached land.” This act reflects a degree 
of absorption with spiritual matters so complete that the saint was 
both oblivious to and unaffected by surrounding reality. 

The innocent naiveté and eccentricity reported about certain figures 
mentioned in the pilgrimage guides was often humorous. For exam- 
ple, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. al-Barrt was also famous for wearing a 
robe with one narrow and one wide sleeve. When he bought things 
in the market, the shaykh would place them in the wide sleeve of 
his robe. One day Shaykh ‘Abd Allah purchased some bread, grapes, 
and firewood, all of which he placed together in his sleeve. Not sur- 
prisingly, the wood crushed the grapes, but as the juice poured from 
his sleeve the puzzled shaykh asked one of his pupils if it had rained. 
The student responded: “The rain cloud is in the shaykh’s sleeve!” 
On still another occasion Shaykh ‘Abd Allah’s family announced that 
they were going to the public bath. The shaykh asked them to hurry 
home afterward because he was going to the market to purchase 
provisions for their evening meal. After buying eggs, rice, meat, and 
firewood, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah returned to find his family still away 
and the house locked. He threw all the food and fuel through a 
small window and went to the mosque to pray. That evening the 
shaykh asked that the food he had purchased be prepared. He was 
shocked to learn that upon returning from the public bath his fam- 
ily found only firewood and some eggshells waiting for them. Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah’s wife explained that some cats had discovered and eaten 
all the food he left. The shaykh declared: “There is no god but God! 
I never imagined that cats would eat forbidden food. Until today I 


” Ton al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 221-22; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 642-45. 
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was never acquainted with anyone who would eat something that 
was stolen.”” 

Some of the awliya’.demonstrated a level of eccentricity that clearly 
bordered on insanity. Shaykh Nujaym, “the simple minded” responded 
to any greeting with the words, “kishk and meat.”” Shaykh Musa 
earned the appellation “Cover your hand!” because whenever he saw 
a woman he would strike her and shout “Cover your hand!’®? Another 
shaykh was known as “the mumbler” because he was frequently seen 
talking to himself.8' When the famous early Islamic mystic Thawban 
b. Ibrahim, known as Dhu ’l-Nin al-Misri (d. 860), learned of a 
devout woman named Maymina, “the black,” living in the Muqattam 
hills he wished to meet her. On his way to find her, however, peo- 
ple asked Dhu ’l-Nin why he was searching for a woman who was 
known to be crazy. The great mystic was about to abandon his 
search when he decided that he had nothing to lose by just seeing 
her. When Dhu ’1-Nin finally came upon Maymina she called him 
by name and assured him that she was not crazy, as people claimed, 
just “captivated” by God.” The line between absolute devotion to 
God and insanity was sometimes exceedingly fine. Ibn al-Zayyat 
specifically rejects the charge that some saints were touched by mad- 
ness. Instead, he asserts, saints were sometimes characterized by a 
sort of overwhelming trance arising from their complete rapture with 
God.*? 

As unaware, or unconcerned, with trivial realities as saints may 
have sometimes been, they just as often exhibited a special knowl- 
edge of the unknown and unknowable. This quality might manifest 
itself as an ability to predict the future or to report on the status of 
the dead. In this sense saints frequently tapped into sources of knowl- 
edge to which those around them were not privy. Muslims in the 
medieval world knew in the very fiber of their beings that the por- 
tion of reality readily discernable to the five physical senses consti- 
tutes only a fraction of the total universe. But the saints were different, 


8 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 221; sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 331. 

") Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 43. Kishk is a dish made from flour and meat broth 
with the consistency of gelatin. 

8° Tbid., 74-75 and 244; sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 196 and 347. 

8! Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 150; sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 290, and al- 
Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 271. 

8 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 40-41; sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 424, and Ibn 
al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 15v°-16r°. 

8° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 163. 
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they knew what others could not know. ‘Take, for example, the deaf 
carpenter who was unable to hear the call to prayer (adhan). He al- 
ways knew when it was time to pray, however, from the wood with 
which he worked.®* There was a fuller, buried near “the mumbler,” 
who was also said to know the precise moment of prayer without 
actually hearing the adhan.® Dinar al-‘Abid always knew when a 
plate of food offered to him contained something forbidden under 
Muslim dietary law, because he would see the image of a snake sit- 
ting in the plate as if poised to strike him.*© Khuzayrana was able 
to read people’s thoughts. When someone once charged that she was 
a witch, her accuser became ill. The unfortunate man went to 
Khuzayrana seeking forgiveness. After explaining that she was not a 
witch, Khuzayrana took pity on the man and asked God to cure 
him. The instant she told her repentant accuser to go about his busi- 
ness he was cured.*’ 

On many occasions saints predicted the future. For instance, Abi 
‘Abbas Ahmad (d. 983/84), known as “the tailor,” was able to fore- 
tell events. The great jurist Imam al-Shafi‘t himself is said to have 
told his disciples what would become of each of them after his death. 
For example, al-Shafi‘t told Yusuf b. Yahya (d. 845/46), known as 
al-Buwayti, that he would die in a great ordeal, thereby foreshad- 
owing the latter’s death in Baghdad during the controversy over the 
doctrine of the created Qur’an. Al-Shafi‘T is also reported to have 
told Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, the famous Egyptian historian, that he 
would return to the Maliki madhhab, which also occurred. Abi ‘Abd 
Allah al-Qurashi correctly predicted the future when he warned his 
companions to leave Egypt because of a great plague that would 
afflict the country. Aba ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Mas‘iad (d. 964) prophesied that the people of Egypt would pay for 
their corruption with hunger, plague, and the tyranny of heretical 
rule which, from the hindsight of the Fatimid conquest, was viewed 
as an accurate prediction of the victory of the “heretical” Isma‘th 
dynasty. 

Access to extraordinary kinds of knowledge extended even to 
unborn saints, as in the case in the amazing story of Sidi ‘Adiyy b. 


8 Ibid., 160; sec also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 278. 

85 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 150; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 271. 

86 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 131; sec also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 45v°-46r°, 
and Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 317-18. 

8? Tbn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 608. 

88 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 139, 65-66, 270, and 131 respectively. 
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Musafir. His father was an itinerant shaykh known as “the traveler.” 
Shaykh Musafir had been wandering for thirty years when he exper1- 
enced a dream in which he was instructed to return home and sleep 
with his wife. In the dream he was informed that anyone who slept 
with their wife on this night would be blessed with a son, and his 
wife in particular would give birth to a virtuous son. So, after a 
thirty-year absence, Shaykh Musafir returned home. When his star- 
tled wife asked what her long missing spouse wanted, Shaykh Musafir 
told her that he had been instructed to return home and sleep with 
her that very night, and afterward she would bear him a virtuous 
son. Not surprisingly, his wife insisted that before he share her bed 
Shaykh Musafir climb to the top of a nearby hill and shout to the 
whole town that he had returned to sleep with his wife and that she 
would bear him a pious son. When Shaykh Musafir hesitated, his 
wife explained that this was necessary so that later, after he left again 
to resume his wandering, people would not wonder how she became 
pregnant when her husband was known to have been away for many 
years. Shaykh Musafir complied with his wife’s request, and Sidi 
‘Adiyy b. Musafir was thus conceived. During the seventh month of 
her pregnancy, the spirits of the famous mystical masters Maslama 
and ‘Aqil passed Sidi ‘Adiyy’s mother while she was fetching water. 
Maslama paused and urged his companion ‘Aqil to greet the saint. 
The perplexed ‘Aqil asked: “Where is the friend of God?” Shaykh 
Maslama told ‘Aqil to look at the woman fetching water and observe 
the hght emanating from her abdomen. Both saints greeted Sidi 
‘Adiyy and then went their way. When Sidi ‘Adiyy was approxi- 
mately seven years old, Shaykh Maslama and Shaykh ‘Aqil came 
upon the young saint once again while he was playing with his 
friends. Again Maslama asked ‘Aqil if he recognized the child, and 
‘Aqil admitted that he did not. Shaykh Maslama patiently explained 
again that the young boy was ‘Adiyy b. Musafir. When the two 
shaykhs went to greet him, the boy responded by saluting each of 
them twice. Somewhat confused, they asked the child why he repeated 
his greeting. Sidi “Adiyy responded that this was to compensate for 
their earlier greeting while he was still in his mother’s womb and 
unable to respond.” 


8 Ibid., 187-88. Maslama b. Mukhallad (d. 681/82) and ‘Aqil al-Manbiji, were 
two of the most important links in the chain of mystical masters through whom 


‘Adiyy b. Musafir traced his spiritual heritage to the Prophet Muhammad. 
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The night on which Abt al-Hasan al-Dinawari (d. c. 942), known 
as “the son of the jeweler,” was born in the city of Dinawar in west- 
ern Iran, fell at the end of Sha‘ban, which ushers in the month-long 
Islamic fast of Ramadan. However, since people had not yet sighted 
the new moon, no one was certain if it was actually the end of the 
month of Sha‘ban or not. Shaykh Ahmad al-Kabir b. al-Rifa‘t an- 
nounced that anyone who wanted to know whether or not the fast 
of Ramadan had begun should go to Dinawar and seek out a cer- 
tain jewler and inquire if his newborn son was nursing or not. If 
the child was taking his mother’s milk, then no one should keep the 
fast. If, on the other hand, the child was not nursing, the fast had 
truly begun. When the jeweler was asked if his son was taking nour- 
ishment, he responded that he was not informed about the affairs 
of women, so he led them to the child’s mother, who confirmed that 
the infant had indeed refused to eat since before dawn. Everyone 
then knew that the fast of Ramadan had begun.” 

Knowledge of future events might even include a saint receiv- 
ing forewarning of his or her own imminent death. The jurist Abt 
al-QOasim ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn al-Maliki 
(d. 1232) predicted on the eve of his death that the next day his as- 
sociates would pray over his body. No one believed him at the time, 
but the next morning when they came to the shaykh’s house, they 
found him dead. They prayed over his body and buried him, just 
as he had predicted they would. Some saints are reported to have 
dug their graves with their own hands as the hour of death ap- 
proached. For example, al-Sayyida Nafisa suddenly felt a great pain 
on the first day of the month of Rajab. She wrote a final letter to 
her husband and then began to dig a grave inside her house. When 
the grave was finished, Nafisa lowered herself into the tomb and 
prayed there for a long time. She also recited the Qur’an in her 
grave 190 times. When she became too weak to rise, Nafisa contin- 
ued to say her prayers while seated in her tomb. She also wept a 
great deal and persevered in reciting the Qur’an. Finally, on the first 
Friday of the month of Ramadan, while she was reciting the 127th 
verse of the sixth Sirat al-An‘am: “For them is an abode of peace 
with their Lord. He will be their defender as reward for what they 
did,” al-Sayyida Nafisa slipped into unconsciousness and died.”! 


% Tbid., 285; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 572. 
*! Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 244. See also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 348. 
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The moment of conception or death of a saint frequently sent rip- 
ples through the spiritual dimension of the cosmos. When Abi al- 
Hasan al-Dinawari was conceived, for instance, Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Kabir b. al-Rifa, who was with his students at the time, sud- 
denly dropped his head between his knees and shouted, “The mother 
of the jeweler is pregnant with a noble son whose reputation will 
be widespread in both the east and west.””? Shortly before the jurist 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. Barakat b. Nasr Allah al-Qurashi died, he asked 
his son not to inform people of his death. The shaykh was ashamed 
of his sins and did not want anyone to attend his funeral. When 
‘Abd al-Wahid passed away his son respected his father’s wishes and 
told no one that the shaykh had died. Nevertheless, everyone came 
to the funeral because they all heard a voice telling them to attend. 
When Abi al-Hajjaj Yusuf died in 1198/99, his companion Abi al- 
Hasan al-Raffa experienced a dream in which the fetus in his wife’s 
womb was moaning. When Abi al-Hasan asked his unborn child 
what was wrong, the fetus responded, “I am mourning the death of 
Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf.” Aba al-Hasan awoke from this dream to dis- 
cover that his friend had, in fact, died.%? 

The heightened level of awareness that frequently characterized 
saints also enabled them to inform the living about the condition of 
the dead. For instance, whenever Aba Talib b. Abii al-‘Ashayir 
passed a grave he was able to report whether the person in the tomb 
was in agony or resting in peace.” The saints who possessed this 
kind of special awareness were cognizant of a much larger portion 
of reality than most people and seemed able to transcend the bound- 
aries of the cosmos. 


Repentance 


This was a world in which the records of good deeds and trans- 
gressions were meticulously kept and evaluated. The jurist Diya’ al- 


Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Qurashi (d. 1219/20) used 


” Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 33-34; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 174; and Ibn 
al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 6v°. A similar story of a saint digging his own grave is told 
about Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali Ibrahim al-Hifi (d. 1038/39); sec Ibn al-Zayyat, 162. Sce 
also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 279, concerning the Khilaniyin. 

*° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 285, 259-60, and 257 respectively. 

%* Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 86v°. 
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to make a list each day of all his actions. In the evening he would 
thank God for helping him to choose good more frequently than 
evil.” Keeping track of this information was important because how- 
ever imperfect justice might be in this world, the truly pious knew 
that there would be a final and inescapable accounting for every 
action on the Day of Judgment. ‘Things always evened out and they 
generally did so sooner rather than later. When a woman came to 
purchase some jewelry from a saint known in the pilgrimage guides 
only as one of “the jewelers,” he was suddenly overcome by desire 
and kissed her hand as she extended it to try on a bracelet. Recognizing 
his transgression, the jewler was immediately filled with remorse, and 
that same night, when he returned home, his wife inquired what it 
was that he had done wrong. The startled husband sheepishly asked 
why she was posing such a question, and his wife explained that 
during the day the water carrier had suddenly kissed her hand as 
she extended it from behind the door to pay him. The only expla- 
nation the jeweler’s wife could think of to account for the water car- 
rier having behaved so uncharacteristically was that her own husband 
had done something wrong. The jeweler then admitted to his wife 
what had happened when his customer was trying on a bracelet.” 
One of the most powerful and recurring themes in the Qur’an is 
the promise of a certain and final accounting for the deeds of each 
and every individual on the Day of Judgment. The image of the 
great scale upon which the good and evil works of every believer 
would eventually be weighed was not easily dismissed. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that repentance is a common theme in the life 
of those described in the pilgrimage guides. Thus Abii al-Dalalat was 
understandably alarmed when in a dream he saw a man announc- 
ing the names of people going to Paradise and his own name was 
not among them. When he asked why, he was told it was because 
he was known to frequent a place where dancing was common. Abu 
al-Dalalat repented immediately, and was assured that his name 
would be duly added to the register of those entering Paradise.”’ 
Salvation was never impossible, no matter how awful the crime 
or sin, as long as the perpetrator repented sincerely. Mahmid b. 


%° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 246-47. 
% Ibid., 232; sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 339. 
97 Ibn al-Nasikh, Muisbah, fol. 37r°. 
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Salim b. Malik, known as “the tall,” was originally a soldier in the 
retinue of the Amir al-Sart b. al-Hakam. When a man once blocked 
the path of the amir and his troops and complained of injustice, the 
amir ordered Mahmid to execute the man on the spot. Mahmid 
dutifully followed his orders and cut off the petitioner’s head. Later, 
however, when Mahmid returned home he reflected on what he 
had done, and he realized that the man had been justified in his 
complaints. Mahmid began to wonder how he would answer for his 
crime on the Day of Judgment. Finally he repented, wept bitterly, 
and determined to end his career as a soldier. After announcing his 
decision to the amir, Mahmid devoted the rest of his days to lead- 
ing a pious life. Among other things he restored a mosque, which 
later became known by his name. In a dream after his death, Mahmiid 
confirmed that he had indeed entered Paradise.” 

Repentance for one’s own sins was always laudable, but so was 
praying for and encouraging others to repent. When ‘Abd Allah, the 
husband of Khadija (d. 932), the daughter of Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
b. al-Qasim al-Rassi b. Ibrahim Tabataba, once arrived at his house 
accompanied by his wife to discover someone stealing all of their 
possessions. ‘Abd Allah made no effort to stop the thief, and when 
she asked him why, he assured her that this theft would result in 
the thief’s repentance. Not long thereafter a stranger arrived at their 
home with slaves and a large retinue of servants. The man asked 
the saint if he remembered the thief who had robbed their house, 
and Khadija’s husband acknowledged that he did. The stranger then 
introduced himself as the same thief, and explained that he had 
made a great deal of money. He offered the saint a thousand dirhams, 
two slaves, and two slave girls in compensation for his crime. After 
refusing all of these things Khadija’s husband explained that from 
the moment he first witnessed the theft he prayed that God might 
bless the perpetrator. Seeing his prayer answered, Khadija’s husband 
refused to accept anything from the man in recompense.” 

Repentance was always within the power of individuals, but judg- 
ment and forgiveness were ultimately only God’s to grant. For exam- 
ple, when the coffin of a homosexual passed Abi Muhammad “the 
blind,” he refused to rise in the traditional token of respect for the 


8 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 282; sce also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 373, and Ibn 
“‘Uthman, Murshid, 603-4. 
” Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 61-62; sec also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols.112v°-113v°. 
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dead. ‘That night the dead man came in a dream to Abt Muhammad, 
who asked what punishment God had imposed. The dead man 
announced that God had forgiven his sins, which left Abii) Muhammad 
confused. Until the moment Abu Muhammad refused to stand as 
the coffin passed, the dead man explained, he had been condemned 
to Hell. However, because Abu Muhammad passed judgment in this 
way, God had forgiven the dead man’s sins. ‘The message was clear: 
final judgment is God’s prerogative alone.’ 


Resistance to unbehef and hypocrisy 


A life devoted completely to God produced a unique clarity of vision 
that made the saints especially potent warriors in the endless strug- 
gle with unbelievers and heretics. When two soldiers from an invad- 
ing army of Franks tried to dig their way under city fortifications 
during a siege, Abu Ja‘far “the eloquent” called out: “Where to, O 
enemy of God?” One of the soldiers died instantly from fright at 
the sound of Abt Ja‘far’s voice, and his companion converted to 
Islam on the spot.'®! Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Darwish was famous for, 
among other things, having crucified a pig on the Bab al-Qarafa as 
an act of jihad against the Franks.'°? Although we can rarely pin- 
point specific events recounted in the pilgrimage guides, the fact that 
this shaykh died in 1372 suggests that the crucifixion of the unfor- 
tunate animal may have occurred seven years earlier, in response to 
the sack of Alexandria by Pierre I de Lusignan, the king of Cyprus, 
in 1365.'°° 

There were, of course, many ways in which individuals might 
contribute to the jihad. The Ayyubid jurist ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Baysani 
(d. 1199/1200) devoted the proceeds of a large endowment for the 
purpose of freeing Muslim prisoners taken captive by the Crusaders.'"* 
Some saints even gave their lives as martyrs in the struggle against 


the infidel. Aba al-Fath ‘Umar b. Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Aba ‘Abd 


100 Tbn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 99. 

1 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, fol. 208r°. This account should appear on page 425 
of the printed cdition but docs not. 

'2 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakhb, 185-86. 

103 For a discussion of this attack on Alexandria, sec Aziz Suryal Atiya, The Crusade 
in the Later Middle Ages, especially 319-44. 
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Allah b. Hamawiyya was killed at the Battle of Mansiira in 1249, 
and his body was returned to al-Qarafa for burial.!° 

The unbeliever was not, however, always an invader from a far- 
off land. There were plenty of Christians and Jews living in Egypt. 
These communities were ostensibly protected in the Islamic commu- 
nity and granted significant autonomy over the conduct of their own 
intracommunal affairs through an institution in Islamic law known 
as the dhimma. The dhimma was essentially a contractual agreement, 
sanctioned by Prophetic example, which involved the exchange of 
the limited tolerance and protection of the dominant Islamic com- 
munity for Christians and Jews in return for their submission, sym- 
bolized by certain sumptuary laws and the annual payment of a poll 
tax. In practice, however, the continued presence of sizable commu- 
nities of Christians and Jews within the Islamic world frequently 
served as an irritant to the various Muslim communities in which 
dhimmis lived. Egypt was no exception in this regard, and in the 
period between 1200 and 1500 Christians and Jews living in Egypt 
frequently experienced official repression. ‘This situation was ex- 
acerbated by centuries of Crusading effort. ‘The pilgrimage guides 
reflect this heightened tension between the Muslim and dhimmi com- 
munities. For instance, we find a number of examples of saints emerg- 
ing victorious over their dhimmi antagonists. 

Shaykh Abii Hafs ‘Umar al-Dhahabi was once vexed by a Jew 
who asked him fifty difficult questions concerning the Qur’an. After 
Abi Hafs successfully answered each question, his Jewish interlocutor 
realized that there was no way to demonstrate the falsehood of the 
Qur’an. In desperation, the Jew quoted the sixty-fourth verse of the 
fifth Sura, “he Jews say: Allah’s hand 1s fettered. Their hands are 
fettered and they are accursed for saying so.” When Abu Hafs ac- 
knowledged that this was indeed God’s revelation to the Muslims, 
the Jew held up his hand and declared, “This hand is not fettered.” 
Abia Hafs struck the Jew in anger for his impudence, saying that 
the blow would serve as a substitute. When the Jew remained firm 
in his disbelief, Aba Hafs declared that from this day forth the Jew’s 
hand would be fettered. The Jew left smiling, but he awoke the next 
day surprised to find that his hand was indeed fettered.'° 


105 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 216; sec also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 326. 
10 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 256; sce also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 352-54, and 
al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 354-55. 
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‘The mere physical presence of Christians or Jews was often enough 
to disturb the delicate aura of baraka surrounding the saints. The 
jurist Abia ‘Abd al-Rahman Raslan (d. 1175/76) once passed a wheat 
merchant outside Bab Zuwayla, the main southern gate of the walled 
city of Cairo, and the seller asked the great jurist if he would put 
his hand into the wheat as a blessing. The shaykh did as the ven- 
dor asked, and the merchant experienced great success in selling his 
wheat until a Jewish customer came, touched the wheat, and disturbed 
the residual baraka of Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman.'”’ Aba al-Hajjaj Yasuf 
was once praying in a mosque when a Christian masquerading as 
a Muslim came to pray behind the shaykh. Abu al-Hajja) suddenly 
declared that there was an awful smell in the mosque, as he turned 
to face the Christian. Abi al-Hajjaj motioned with his eyes for the 
Christian to leave before he was denounced publicly. As a result, 
the man converted to Islam on the spot.'® 

Although pious individuals were always prepared to challenge unbe- 
lief when it confronted them, conversion to Islam was certainly the 
preferred outcome of these encounters. ‘There was once a Christian 
known for his great personal generosity living near Abi al-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Muslim. When the shaykh was informed that his 
Christian neighbor was dying, Abu al-Hasan composed a message 
to the dying man that included the shahada, the Islamic profession 
of faith (“There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the mes- 
senger of God”). When the Christian read the message he asked his 
family to remove him from their presence. When they asked why, 
he responded, “Because I testify that there is no god but God. And 
I testify that Muhammad is the messenger of God.” ‘The dying man’s 
stunned family asked why he was suddenly converting to Islam on 
his deathbed. He showed them the message from Abi al-Hasan, and 
everyone who read the words also converted to Islam. ‘The dying 
man then requested that the message be placed in the burial shroud 
with him, and it was. After his death he was seen in a dream and 
was asked what judgment God had rendered on him. The man ex- 
plained that when he came into God’s presence he was questioned 
as to which faith he believed. The dead man held out the message 
from Abit al-Hasan and replied that he came professing the same 
faith as contained in the message. The writing was immediately 


107 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawdakb, 311; see also Ibn “‘Uthman, Murshid, 634-36. 
1088 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 259; sec also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 357. 
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recognized as belonging to Abu al-Hasan, and the dead man was 
told: “This is the writing of one who begged us not to punish you. 
Therefore, go with it to Paradise.”'” 

In another instance, al-Mufaddal b. Fadala (d. 797/98) one night 
overheard the loud insults of a Jewish neighbor. Although al-Mufaddal 
heard the slurs clearly he ignored them. Finally his daughter became 
upset at her father’s inaction, and she asked why he did not respond. 
Al-Mufaddal patiently explained to his daughter that when he first 
heard the insults he had intended to respond, but before he could 
he fell asleep and experienced a dream that made him change his 
mind. In the dream, al-Mufaddal first saw the Prophet Muhammad 
on the Day of Judgment, and also saw his Jewish neighbor entering 
Paradise before himself. In this way al-Mufaddal discovered that his 
neighbor would convert to Islam before his death.'!® 

Heretics and backsliding Muslims presented a similar problem. 
When ‘Abd al-Karim was speaking once about the first caliph, Aba 
Bakr, a Shi‘I jeered him. As a result of his insolence, the man soon 
contracted leprosy. When the afflicted man came to ‘Abd al-Karim 
seeking his assistance, the saint explained that God would not heal 
the man except through the love of Abu Bakr. The Shr‘t then re- 


pented and was cured." 


Graciousness 


The saints were not always preoccupied as ardent and potent de- 
fenders of the faith. There were many occasions when a softer and 
gentler side of their personalities became apparent. They were known 
for a certain discreet politeness and a simple graciousness. Hamza 
b. ‘Abd Allah swore to himself that he would not eat anything while 
visiting the home of Abii al-Khayr al-Tinnati. During the visit, Abi 
al-Khayr somehow knew not to press Hamza to accept food and 
thus force him to test his resolve. But as soon as Hamza walked out 
the door of Abi al-Khayr’s house, he turned to discover the shaykh 
running after him with a plate of food. Abii al-Khayr explained to 


' Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 252-53. 

'! Thid., 125; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 328-29, Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 
42r°, and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 253-54. 

''' Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 260. 
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his departing guest that since he had left the shaykh’s home Hamza 
was now free to accept a plate of food without hesitation.’ 

Khalaf al-Kattani (d. 968) was known for turning a deaf ear when 
he heard ugly or embarrassing sounds. A woman once came to pur- 
chase something from him and she accidentally passed gas loudly. 
Khalaf made no indication that he had heard the unpleasant sound, 
and when the embarrassed woman spoke to him, Khalaf was so 
polite that he asked her to raise her voice because he was hard of 
hearing.''° 

In an extraordinary act of kindness, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Abii al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. ‘Isa b. Wardan 
married a woman who gave birth to a child on the very night their 
marriage was consummated. He said nothing about the incident but 
went instead to fetch her a wet nurse. The shaykh then renewed 
the marriage contract with the woman. He loved and raised her son 
among his own children, and before Abu ‘Abd Allah died, he be- 
queathed an equal portion of his estate to this child.’ 

The woman preacher al-Hiyaziyya, known as Umm al-Khayr, was 
famous for her kind and noble character. One day a merchant sell- 
ing fresh dates outside the door of her mosque decided to encour- 
age his customers by falsely advertising that al-Hiyaziyya herself had 
purchased four ratls of dates, worth over a dirham, from him. Al- 
Hijaziyya was just inside the door of the mosque preparing to depart 
with her attendants when she heard the merchant making his false 
claim. She paused before leaving the mosque and sent one of her 
assistants to summon the man. When he came to her, al-Hyaziyya 
gave him a quarter of a dirham and asked him not to use her name. 
The merchant kissed her hand and promised that he would honor 
her request.'” 


Commitment to the pious life 


For most people prayer and other expressions of piety accounted for 
only a part of their daily routines. The pious life was different, 


12 Tbid., 111. 

13 Tbid., 63; sce also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 234. 

14 Tbid., 70. This would have been a clear violation of Islamic laws of inheritance. 
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however. It was a life in which worship and various other expres- 
sions of piety became the central organizing feature of daily exist- 
ence. The pious life was carefully structured so that the demands of 
routine physical survival would not overwhelm or interfere unduly 
with the rhythm of endless worship, contemplation, and study. The 
saints were sometimes so zealous and diligent in pursuit of this objec- 
tive that they could not even be distracted by the unfolding stages 
of the life cycle. Shaykh Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Andalusi al-Khazraji 
(d. 1203/4), for example, was said to have begun worshiping God 
while still a fetus in his mother’s womb. And it was reported that 
Shaykh Abi al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman could be heard reciting the 
Qur’an from within his grave.'’® 

There was seemingly no threshold that the saints were unwilling 
to cross in denying themselves food, water, sleep, and other mate- 
rial comforts in their pursuit of the truly pious life. And the feats of 
personal devotion and piety accomplished by the saints were often 
extraordinary. The grammarian Abit al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Babashadh 
(d. 1076/77) is said to have recited the Qur’4n two hundred times 
by each column of the Mosque of ‘Amr before he died in a fall 
from the roof of the mosque.''’ Abu Yahya Zakariyya was also known 
for the numerous times he recited the Qur’an.'® Khadija (d. 1295), 
the daughter of Haran b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, was reported 
to have made the pilgrimage to Mecca fifteen times.'!? Najiyya al- 
Maghribiyya (d. 1261/62) performed the hajj no fewer than thirty 
times. She walked the entire way each time.'”° Ja‘far al-Misawi went 
to Mecca eighty times on the pilgrimage, but this may not have 
been so exceptional, since he was a camel trader with business inter- 
ests in the Hiyaz.'?! 

There was no place in the pious life for frivolity or levity. Khadija, 
the daughter of Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. al-Qasim, was so pious 
that she was never seen to laugh.'*”? Abu al-Hasan al-Khal‘T reported 
that he never saw Shaykh ‘Ali laughing, or even smiling.’ Weeping 


8 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 394; Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 189. 

7 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 168; sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 283, Ibn al- 
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"8 Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 15v°. 
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was much more appropriate to the rigors of constant piety than was 
laughter. The woman saint known as Zahra “the weeper,” for instance, 
is reported to have wept so much that she went blind.’** Shaykh 
Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali Ibrahim al-Hifi was always seen weeping, as was 
the jurist Taj al-Din Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Yahya. After his death 
Taj al-Din was asked in a dream if all his weeping had benefited 
him. He responded that his tears had doused the fires of Hell. Shaykh 
Nir al-Din ‘Ali preferred to weep at night rather than sleep.’ 


From the hagiographic material contained in the pilgrimage guides 
we can trace the main characteristics that broadly defined the awliya’ 
in the collective imagination of late medieval Egypt. Denial of per- 
sonal desire—whether material or sexual—courage of conviction, ex- 
clusive concentration on the pursuit of the pious life, detachment 
from the world of mundane reality, boundless generosity, honesty, 
and graciousness all contributed to shaping the exceptional piety for 
which the saints were renowned. These were the qualities that were 
related to succeeding generations of zuwwar on their visits to the 
graves of the saints. As we read these contemporary accounts of the 
virtues of the saints, the dusty plateau of al-Qarafa seems less dis- 
tant and alien, and the world of the ziyara becomes more immedi- 
ate. But the saints, their stories, and the institution of the ziyara also 
tell us something about the nature and formation of religious and 
moral imagination in Muslim society during the later Middle Ages. 

Scholars frequently describe Islam as an “orthopractic” tradition, 
in other words, Islam tends to place greater emphasis on the cor- 
rectness of action among believers than it does on the specific details 
of doctrine to which they adhere. The word “orthopractic” was 
coined as a way of contrasting religions such as Islam to “orthodox” 
traditions, most notably Christianity, whose followers have histori- 
cally paid particular attention to whether or not their co-religionists 
accept certain doctrinal positions. This does not mean either that doc- 
trine is irrelevant to Muslims or that Christians are unconcerned with 
deeds. The point is rather that orthopractic systems generally tend 
to place greater emphasis on conduct and actions as the plane on 
which ultimate salvation is determined, whereas orthodox traditions 


124 Thid., 117; sce also al-SSakhawi, Tuhfat, 248, and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 43v°. 
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stress the specific content of doctrine held as the critical factor. 

As with other orthopractic faiths, Islam is characterized by an 
elaborate and complex legal framework. For Muslims, in fact, the 
mere existence of the sacred Law of God, the Shari‘a, is the great- 
est proof of God’s infinite mercy. For it is through the divine guid- 
ance of the Shari‘a that God offers salvation, at least for those who 
pay heed.'”° The ‘ulama’ have traditionally viewed the Shari‘a as a 
theoretically comprehensive framework of divine law. The elucida- 
tion and application of God’s law to virtually every sphere of daily 
life has, in turn, consumed the energy and thought of the ‘ulama’ 
over the centuries. The results of their efforts fill vast hbranes through- 
out the Islamic world, and bear eloquent testimony to a profound 
religious vision in which the entire domain of human activity becomes, 
at least potentially, the arena of divine worship. For it is through 
their struggle better and more sincerely to conform the conduct of 
their daily lives to the guidelines of the Shari‘a that the vast major- 
ity of the world’s Muslims have historically sought to achieve and 
perfect their submission to the will of God (islam). In the context of 
Islamic law every human action falls into one of five distinct cate- 
gories: actions that are specifically commanded by God (wajib), actions 
that although not commanded are encouraged by God (mandub), 
actions to which God is indifferent (mubah), actions that although 
not strictly forbidden are reprehensible (makruh), and finally, actions 
that God forbids (haram). 

The centrality of the Shart‘a and the orthopractic quality of Islam 
are clearly reflected in the most basic expression of Muslim spiritu- 
ality. ‘The famous “five pillars” of Islamic faith are all actions, which 
themselves affirm the view that correct belief flows most directly and 
sincerely from proper practice. ‘The word zs/am is itself a verbal noun, 
one that describes a religion as well as an action. Great attention 
has thus always been devoted to the effort of Muslims to embody 
and live their submission to the will of God in every sphere of life. 
This is obviously not to reduce the sum total of Muslim spirituality 
to the narrow confines of law—nothing could be further from the 
truth. Mysticism, for example, encompasses a vast, complex, and 


'26 The Islamic notion of salvation is substantially different in this sense from the 
Christian concept of redemption. As Gerhard Endress cogently explains: “The doc- 
trinc of salvation in Islam is the doctrine of men being ‘rightly guided by God’ to 
temporal and cternal bliss through God’s commands.” Sec his Einfiihrung in die tslami- 
sche Geschichte translated into English as An Introduction to Islam, 33. 
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essential dimension of spirituality in the Islamic tradition. Speculative 
theology (kalam) and the related endeavor of Islamic philosophy 
reflect still other ways in which Muslims have historically sought to 
approach and know God, and each of these is rightfully the province 
of extensive and important modern scholarship. Without diminish- 
ing the importance of mysticism, or other manifestations of Muslim 
spirituality, however, we can acknowledge that the sacred Law, its 
interpretation, and its application have historically lain at the heart 
of what, borrowing from Clifford Geertz, I term the moral imagi- 
nation of Islamic societies.'?’ What I mean by this phrase is the sum 
of collective social notions and sensibilities of right and wrong— 
more broadly, of moral order. Moreover, I contend that the ortho- 
practic nature of Islamic societies renders an understanding of the 
manner in which their moral imagination is constructed, altered, and 
diffused at the broadest social level essential to appreciating the 
unique genius of social order in these societies. 

The moral imagination of specific Islamic societies has a univer- 
sal dimension, created through the accumulated efforts of individual 
thinkers, themselves products of their own specific Muslim commu- 
nities, as they interact with both the realities of their own age and 
an international and ever-expanding legacy of legal discourse across 
time. Through the contributions of its own legal scholars, each Islamic 
community, therefore, participates in a great historical conversation 
that ties it to countless other Muslim communities. ‘Through this dis- 
course, which relies upon certain shared paradigms, assumptions, 
vocabulary, and understandings, each age and community draws 
upon, reinterprets, and contributes to a mutually intelligible and dis- 
tinctive Islamic framework as it arrives at its own collective notions 
of moral order. The unfolding of this great historical dialogue 1s 
readily available to us through a diachronic textual analysis of the 
legal discourse itself. 

But how does the social construction of moral imagination take 
place within a specific society in a distinct historical period? Are 
there hierarchical structures through which certain elite strata of the 
‘ulama’ generate understandings that are then somehow filtered down 
and diffused to other levels of society? Or is there a more fluid and 
dynamic process through which collective notions of moral order are 
socially constructed? And if the latter situation prevails, what are the 
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mechanisms through which this consensus on normative moral order 
is established, revised, and diffused at the broadest societal level? In 
the cult of saints we find, I think, one important key to resolving 
these questions. 

By identifying saints, and then venerating them through visits to 
the sites of their tombs, where accounts of their distinctive actions 
or qualities were related, a broad cross-section of Egyptians in the 
later Middle Ages collectively participated in identifying exemplars 
of probity, nghteousness, honesty, mercy, generosity, and other virtues 
that were deemed worthy of widespread contemplation and emula- 
tion. The saints personified these values in readily comprehensible 
and tangible ways, and their tombs marked the exact locations where 
pious visitors might go to reflect upon those qualities. ‘Thus we find 
here one important answer to the larger question of how the social 
construction of moral imagination occurred in Mamluk society. 

But the ziyara was not simply a vehicle for transmitting informa- 
tion about the saints. Participation in the ziyara was an important 
expression of late medieval Muslim piety, focusing on the cultivation 
of one’s character and personal qualities. By improving oneself through 
this activity, the zuwwar might ultimately hope to grow in both their 
devotion to God and in their relationship with the divine. At the 
same time, they shared in larger social notions of ideal moral conduct. 

The stories of the awliya’ also offer insight into another dimension 
of the contemporary imagination—understandings of the saints as 
both vital repositories of baraka and as critical agents of mediation. 
We examine these two closely related roles in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


BARAKA, MIRACLE, AND MEDIATION 


As repositories of divine blessing (baraka) the saints frequently per- 
formed miracles (karamat) and served as vital agents of mediation 
(shafa‘a). In this nexus of baraka, miracles, and mediation, therefore, 
we find further clues to understanding both the range of meanings 
attached to the awliya’ and the many ways saints assisted Muslims 
in the medieval world to negotiate the often capricious and treach- 
erous currents of daily existence.’ 

On issues of mediation and intercession between humanity and 
the divine medieval Muslim theologians and jurists were divided. 
‘Those who argued that there could be no intercession between man 
and God looked to Qur’an 2:48: “And guard yourselves against a 
day when no soul will in aught avail another, nor will intercession 
be accepted from it, nor will compensation be received from it, nor 
will they be helped.” ‘They also pointed to Sura 2:254: “O ye who 
believe! Spend of that wherewith We have provided you ere a day 
come when there will be no trafficking, nor friendship, nor inter- 
cession. ‘The disbelievers, they are the wrong-doers.” Opponents of 
the concept of shafa‘a between mankind and God also found sup- 
port in verses such as 74:48: “The mediation of no mediators will 
avail them then.” 

Close reading of these verses, however, does not seem to support 
an all-encompassing denial of the possibility of human intercession 
with the divine, except perhaps at the Day of Judgment. And even 
at the Hour, other verses seem to confirm the role of the Prophet 
Muhammad as an intercessor for his community. There are also 
verses which indicate the reality of human intercession with God 
more broadly. Proponents of this view acknowledged that such inter- 
cession could only take place with divine permission. However, to 


' Mediation and intercession were important and pervasive features of life gen- 
erally in the medieval Islamic world, which makes it all the more surprising that 
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deny the possibility of human intercession with God seemed not only 
to contradict Qur’anic revelation but also dangerously to constrain 
God’s power. Supporters of the position that in God resides all power, 
including the power to accept or reject intercession, point to verses 
such as 39:44: “Say: Unto Allah belongeth all intercession. His is 
the Sovereignty of the heavens and the earth. And afterward unto 
Him ye will be brought back.” Sura 2:255 states: “Allah! There is 
no God save Him, the Alive, the Eternal. Neither slumber nor sleep 
overtaketh Him. Unto Him belong whatsoever is in the heavens and 
whatsoever is in the earth. Who is it that intercedeth with Him save 
by His leave?” Finally, Stra 43:86 is: “And those unto whom they 
cry instead of Him possess no power of intercession, saving him who 
beareth witness unto the Truth knowingly.” 

Despite persistent efforts in certain strains of Islamic thought to 
deny human intercession or mediation with God, the majority posi- 
tion, as well as the overwhelming evidence of widespread practices 
throughout the Islamic world, actively supports human agency as 
mediators and intercessors with the divine. Although the pilgrimage 
guides to the cemeteries of medieval Cairo do not discuss the con- 
cept of shafa‘a itself—in fact the word is notable for its absence in 
these texts—they do contain extensive accounts of the miracles attrib- 
uted to saints. ‘he performance of miracles is not a prerequisite of 
sainthood in Islam, but miracles do offer important confirmation of 
someone's status among the awliya’ Allah, “the friends of God.” Re- 
ferred to in the sources as manaqib (feats) and karamat (miracles), 
these were fantastic and supernatural occurrences arising from the 
intervention of divine power. Miracles normally involved a dramatic 
alteration or transformation of some aspect of reality in a manner 
perceived as impossible, or at least unlikely, without divine inter- 
vention. Gardet has argued that a better translation of karama is 
“marvel” because it helps to underline a distinction made in Islamic 
thought between mu‘jizat, which may only be performed by a prophet 
and are offered as signs of divine proof of prophethood, and the 
karamat of the saints.* The latter, Gardet suggests, is “a simple, per- 
sonal favour” that should be kept secret. Many of the manaqib and 
karamat associated with the saints and related in the pilgrimage 
guides seem hardly secret, however, and they are ultimately indis- 
tinguishable from supernatural actions and happenings associated 
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with prophetic miracle. As Ibn al-Zayyat observes: “The ulama’, may 
God be pleased with them, have said that everything which is a 
mu‘jiza for a prophet is permitted as a karama for a saint (walt) 
except that which was unique to the Prophet [Muhammad], God 
bless him and grant him salvation!’ Clearly medieval Muslims dis- 
tinguished between prophetic (mu‘jiza) and saintly (karama) miracle. 
The distinction lay not in the nature of the event or in its public 
character, but in its underlying significance. For prophets miracles 
were a sign of prophecy, whereas for the awliya’ the same actions 
merely indicated proximity of the saint to the divine. This subtle but 
important difference is not clarified by simply referring to mu‘jiza 
as “miracle,” and karama as “marvel.’* 

Miracles were the most dramatic and tangible indication of the 
presence of baraka associated with the saints. It is important to stress 
that God is ultimately the source of all baraka. In this sense saints 
are not the primary cause of miracles, but are able to perform mir- 
acles as an attribute of the special blessing God bestows on them. 
It is through these miracles, therefore, that we can trace the exist- 
ence and operation of baraka and gain greater insight into the func- 
tion of saints as mediators between man and God. 

In surveying the extensive material in the pilgrimage guides re- 
lating to miracles, it seems most appropriate to organize the infor- 
mation into three primary categories, each of which is defined by a 
complicated series of relationships. ‘These three divisions involve: rela- 
tionships between humanity and the natural world; interactions among 
human beings; and finally, relationships between the human and 
metaphysical realms. ‘To the first category we assign miraculous activ- 
ity ranging from such obvious examples as preventing the scourge 
of disease or natural disaster to more enigmatic themes such as the 


3 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 224. The primary mu‘jiza associated with the Prophet 
Muhammad was the revelation of the Qur’an. In fact, this is frequently held up 
as his only prophetic miracle—a view with substantial Qur’anic evidence to sup- 
port it. See also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 333. 

* T have also chosen to use the word “miracle” instead of “marvel” to describe 
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“marvel,” as it was understood in the medieval world, requires greater semantic 
precision than normally prevails in modern scholarship. In this regard he makes 
the interesting observation that although mcdicval Muslims possessed a rich vocab- 
ulary—in several languages—for describing “the marvclous,” they had no word 
comparable to mirabilis with which to express what was referred to in the West as 
“the marvelous.” See Le Goff, “The Marvelous in the Medieval West,” in his The 
Medieval Imagination, 27. 
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unusual, even fantastic, capacity to transcend normative physical laws 
that is frequently attributed to saints. In the second category we will 
consider those miracles which involve the mediating agency of saints 
in some aspect of human relations. With respect to the metaphysi- 
cal realm, we examine miracles relating to saintly intercession involv- 
ing supernatural dimensions of reality. 


Miracle and the natural world 


As we might expect in an age when immediate physical survival was 
less frequently taken for granted than is generally true today, the 
saints were regularly called upon for assistance. In instances where 
the saints responded, their actions were often credited with making 
the difference between life and death. ‘This was an age in which 
such issues still dominated the lives of most people, as the dispro- 
portionate percentage of miracles reflecting such concerns clearly 
demonstrates. 

Egypt is a land where the rhythm of life has always been tightly 
bound to the Nile River. Historically, when the river failed to flood 
sufficiently, or alternately, when its waters rose too high, the results 
were usually disastrous. ‘The most famous and certainly the most 
repeated account of miraculous intervention to bring about a needed 
or overdue Nile inundation is related about al-Sayyida Nafisa (d. 824), 
the great-granddaughter of al-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali b. Abr Talib. 
The story is told that the populace came to al-Sayyida Nafisa to ask 
for her intervention when the river failed to rise. She offered them 
her veil to cast into the Nile. No sooner had the veil touched the 
water than the river began to rise.” Al-Sayyida Zaynab (d. 854/55), 
the niece of al-Sayyida Nafisa, was also thought to be particularly 
effective in ending draught. In years when the river was particularly 
low, people would come to her tomb and pray there for relief. 
Frequently their efforts met with success.° The Hanbali jurist Abi 
‘Amr ‘Uthman b. Marziiq (d. 1168/69) succeeded in making the 
Nile rise when it was low, or recede when it was too high, simply 


° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 32. Sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 166; Ibn al- 
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by going to the river’s edge and performing his ritual ablutions there.’ 
A hawsh, that belonged to the Bani ‘Uthman was another location 
known to be an effective place for people to offer their prayers to 
God when the Nile failed to rise. Ibn al-Zayyat relates that during 
a particular low Nile, Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Ibn al-Jabbas reported 
that after he had given up all hope he was instructed in a dream 
to lead people to the turba of the Bani ‘Uthm4an. On Friday evening 
he guided a mixed crowd of men, women, and children to this place, 
and they offered prayers there for deliverance. ‘The next morning 
the river began to rise. Al-Sakhawi mentions that ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hajil al-Sadafi, a companion of the Prophet, 
whom people believed settled in Egypt, read a letter from the sec- 
ond Muslim caliph, ‘Umar, while standing at the banks of the river 
during a low Nile, and the water began to rise.° 

Water, and the often critical need for it, are themes that recur 
repeatedly. There is, for example, the story of ‘Amr b. Muti* al- 
Kindi (d. 767) who gave sadaqa throughout the year from his pro- 
ductive garden. One day the well from which he watered his plants 
suddenly dried up and his trees and crops began to wither. ‘Amr 
wept and prayed. Later, while he was sleeping, a voice assured him 
that he would no longer have to worry about his garden. When 
‘Amr awoke from this dream his trees were green again and full of 
ripening fruit. From that day forth he never again had to water his 
garden, for whenever ‘Amr’s trees needed water the rains always 
came.° There are a number of stories about saints known for pro- 
viding thirsty travelers with water from pitchers that never emptied. 
Thus the devout ascetic Muhammad b. Isma‘dl once provided an 
entire caravan with water from a single jug." 

Saints were often called upon to protect travelers from the vio- 
lent forces of nature. Once there was an old widow and her four 
daughters who lived from week to week on the yarn that they spun. 
Each Friday the old woman would take the week’s yarn to market 
for sale. With half of the money earned she would purchase the raw 


7 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 518; Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 197, only mentions this 
jurist without providing any details of his miracles. 

8 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 309; al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 231. 

° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 98; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 227. 

10 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 290; sec also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 82r°. 
Somewhat different accounts may also be found in Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 437; and 
Ibn al-Zayyat, 158, 294—95. 
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flax needed for spinning the next week’s quota of yarn. With the 
other half she would buy food. One Friday the woman wrapped her 
yarn in a red rag to take to market. On the way, however, a bird 
suddenly swooped down from the sky and stole her bundle of yarn. 
The old woman fainted from surprise, and when she recovered she 
began to weep and wonder how she would ever feed her daughters. 
People gathered around her and asked what was wrong. When the 
old woman related what had happened, she was directed to al- 
Sayyida Nafisa, who, she was told, might pray to God with great 
effect to solve any problem. ‘The woman did as they suggested, mak- 
ing her way to Nafisa’s home. The saint took pity on the old woman 
and prayed to God on her behalf. When Nafisa was finished pray- 
ing she told the woman to sit and wait, “for God 1s almighty.” ‘The 
woman sat by the doorway, her heart deeply troubled at the thought 
of her children starving. Not more than an hour later some men 
approached and asked to enter the house. Al-Sayyida Nafisa bade 
them enter and asked on what business they came. ‘The men responded 
that they were a group of merchants who had been traveling at sea 
for some time. When they approached the Egyptian coast their boat 
suddenly began to leak and, despite all of their efforts, they were 
unable to prevent the sea from rushing in. As their ship was founder- 
ing the merchants implored God to come to their aid. Just then a 
bird appeared and dropped a bundle of yarn wrapped in a red cloth. 
The men took the bundle and stuffed it into the breech in their ves- 
sel, and, by the will of God, and through the baraka of al-Sayyida 
Nafisa, the leak was sealed. ‘The merchants then explained, “We 
have come to you with five hundred silver dirhams, thankful to God 
for our safety.” Al-Sayyida Nafisa wept and thanked God for His 
kindness and mercy. Then she called the old woman to her and 
asked how much her yarn would normally sell for. —The woman re- 
sponded “twenty dirhams,” and Nafisa told her, “Rejoice, for God 
has replaced each dirham with twenty-five!” ‘The woman took the 
money and returned home to tell her daughters how God had 
responded to her grief through the baraka of al-Sayyida Nafisa."! 
Pilgrims performing the haj) often relied on the protection of the 
saints from the elements of nature. Aba ‘Abd Allah once wished to 
make the pilgrimage, so he visited Shaykh al-Musayni and asked the 


'! Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 32-33; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 168; and al-Sakhawi, 
Tuhfat, 133-34. 
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shaykh to pray for his safety during the hay. Al-Musayni told him 
to call out if anything went wrong during the trip. While Abu ‘Abd 
Allah was traveling a strong wind began to batter his boat so fiercely 
that it almost sank. He called out to Shaykh al-Musayni for assis- 
tance, and suddenly the frightened pilgrim heard the shaykh’s re- 
sponse in his ear, “Here I am,” and immediately the wind died 
down. When Abi ‘Abd Allah returned to Egypt, the shaykh inquired 
how the trip had gone. Abi ‘Abd Allah told the shaykh that thanks 
to his prayers no serious threat had occurred. Shaykh al-Musayni 
responded, “Not even on the day you were sailing and you called 
out to me?” 

Illness and disease were constant companions in the medieval 
world, and the saints were often called upon for assistance in restor- 
ing good health. The list of medical problems for which the inter- 
vention of the saints was sought ranged from simple toothaches, to 
life threatening illness.’? Again the most famous account of miracu- 
lous cure is attributed to al-Sayyida Nafisa. The story is told of the 
daughter of a Jewish family living near Nafisa who was so badly 
crippled that she could not walk. One day her family decided to go 
to the public bath and they proposed to carry her there with them. 
The lame girl refused, suggesting instead that she be allowed to stay 
with their kind neighbor, Nafisa, who agreed to watch over the girl. 
While performing her ritual ablutions in preparation for the noon 
prayers, Nafisa accidentally splashed water on the crippled girl who 
was sitting nearby. The child was suddenly cured, and when her 
family returned home they were amazed to find her walking. Her 
entire family converted to Islam on the spot, and, according to some 
accounts, more than seventy Jews living in the area also converted 
to Islam on this occasion."* 

The simple touch of a saint was often enough to result in fan- 
tastic cures. Abii Bakr Muhammad, once passed a crippled woman 
who was begging. He told her that he had nothing to give her but 
commanded her to give him her hand. When she put her hand into 
his, Aba Bakr told the woman to rise, and she did “by the will of 


2 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 218. 

13 Sce the tomb referred to as belonging to raqqa’in al-duriis (the teeth magicians) 
in al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 265; and as “al-Darrasin,” in Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 294. 

't Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 32; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 163-65; Ibn al-Nasikh, 
Misbah, fol. 6r°; al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 130-31; and al-Magqrizi, Ahitat, 2:442. 
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God.”'’? When two young boys fought with each other in a Qur’an 
school, one plucked out the eye of the other. Their teacher picked 
up the eye and replaced it without any damage to the boy’s sight."® 
Similarly, when two men fought and one knocked out the tooth of 
the other, the famous mystic Dhu ’]-Nin al-Misri put some of his own 
spittle on the broken tooth and then reattached it successfully to the 
Owner’s jaw.’ 

At the grave of the Hanafi jurist Bakkar b. Qutayba (d. 884), the 
story is related that when the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 847-861) 
appointed Bakkar as the qadi of Egypt, the caliph sent his messen- 
ger to Basra to inform the jurist of his appointment. To the envoy’s 
disdain, the shaykh arrived from a trip to the baker dressed in only 
a simple robe and carrying a plate of warm bread. Bakkar gave the 
caliphal messenger two loaves of bread before he returned to Baghdad. 
When the messenger reached the city, he informed the caliph of his 
meeting with Qadi Bakkar. ‘The caliph anxiously asked for the two 
loaves of bread, but the courier explained that only one loaf remained. 
The caliph quickly took the loaf in exchange for one hundred dinars, 
and told the surprised messenger that had he kept the other loaf he 
would have received another hundred dinars for it. The caliph then 
pulverized the loaf and added it to some kohl. Shortly thereafter, 
the same envoy was summoned to perform another errand. On this 
occasion, however, the caliph was informed that his messenger had 
gone almost blind as the result of a serious eye infection. ‘The nearly 
sightless envoy was then brought before the caliph who applied the 
mixture made from Bakkar’s loaf of bread to the man’s infected eyes. 
‘The eyes quickly healed, whereupon the grateful courier asked how 
he might obtain some of this wondrous medication. The caliph 
informed him that it was made from the very loaf of bread supplied 
by Bakkar, and the courier deeply regretted having not saved the 
second loaf." 

The faqih Aba ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (d. 1175/76) is reported to have 
written a line on a mirror and then commanded a woman having 
difficulty in childbirth to look into the mirror. When the woman did 


'? Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 294, and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 378. 

'© Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 241; al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 344-45; Ibn ‘Uthman, 
Murshid, 361; and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 73v°. 

'7 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 233-34; sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 378. 

'8 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 49; sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 214-19, and Ibn 
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as the jurist told her, she gave birth immediately.'? Such miraculous 
powers of healing were not restricted to living saints. For instance, 
an ill man on the verge of death was instructed in a dream to make 
his way to the tomb of Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Khawarizmi 
(d. 1010/11). He went to the tomb, prayed there, and was cured. 
Much the same story is told about another deathly ill person who 
was instructed in a dream to stand between the tomb of ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf and the tomb of a descendant of the 
Prophet (sharif) named al-Farid, and pray to God. Again, the patient 
heeded the advice and was promptly cured.” 

Saints frequently transcended the laws of nature. We find, for exam- 
ple, a number of instances of saints walking on water. When al-Fustat 
burned and the populace fled across the river to Giza, Shukr “the 
simple minded” boarded a boat that sank in the middle of the Nile. 
When those who did not drown reached the safety of the river bank, 
they found the shaykh standing there with his clothes still perfectly 
dry.”! The jurist Abi al-Qasim told of a journey he once made by 
sea. As the ship passed a certain island, the passengers saw a black 
woman performing the ritual prayer (salat) incorrectly. They told her 
this was not the nght way to pray, and she asked them to show 
her the correct procedure. ‘They taught her the Fatiha, the first Sura 
of the Qur’an, and also demonstrated the proper way to perform 
the prayers. As the ship sailed away, however, the passengers were 
startled to see the woman racing after them across the surface of 
the water. She implored them to teach her again how to pray be- 
cause she had already forgotten. The passengers urged her to con- 
tinue praying in her accustomed manner as this was clearly pleasing 
to God.” 

Many saints seemingly possessed telekinetic powers. Such ability 
was occasionally manifested in ways that revealed the perfection of 
a saint’s submission to the will of God. For example, the great mys- 
tic Dhu ’*l-Nin was once attempting to demonstrate that when a 
person was completely obedient to God everything else in the world, 


'9 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 311. For the biography of this saint see al-Safadi, 
al-Waft, 10:185. 

0 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 126-27, 241; sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 327, 
3743 

21 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 163; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 280, and Ibn 
“‘Uthman, Murshid, 278-79. 
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in turn, became subservient to that believer. In making this point to 
some of his companions, Dhu ’l-Nin ordered a bed to move by 
itself around the house and return to its place. As soon as he spoke, 
the bed moved to each corner of the house before going back to its 
original position.”? Complete submission to God’s will, therefore, freed 
saints from laws normally governing the physical world. On a num- 
ber of occasions this characteristic took the form of a kind of alchemy 
whereby saints transformed objects or substances from one thing into 
another and then back again. Shaykh Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad used 
to gather firewood. Each day he would give away as charity the pro- 
ceeds of the wood he sold. Once someone threw a purse of money 
at his feet and told the shaykh to take it. Abu al-‘Abbas refused the 
money, explaining that God forbade His servants from accepting 
worldly goods as He already provided them with all of their needs. 
The shaykh then explained that anything he might require he obtained 
through the wood he collected. This fact he demonstrated by con- 
verting some wood into gold and then back again into wood.” In 
another example, a vizier once ordered his agents to compel everyone 
to buy his nitrate. When they came to Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Khami, 
who lived in the Qarafa, however, he refused to accept anything 
from a tyrant. The vizier’s agents explained that the shaykh had no 
choice in the matter and then dumped the nitrate in his house. As 
they turned to leave they were suddenly unable to find the exit from 
his house. ‘The agents begged the shaykh to let them go, and he 
responded that if they wanted to leave his house they would have 
to take the nitrate with them. When the agents returned with ‘Abd 
Allah’s portion of nitrate, the vizier demanded an explanation. ‘The 
men explained what had happened, but the vizier refused to accept 
their story and accused them of accepting a bribe from the shaykh. 
The vizier himself then went to ‘Abd Allah’s house, along with his 
agents and the nitrate, and asked the shaykh why he refused to pur- 
chase it even at a fair price. ‘Abd Allah told the vizier that it was 
not common for people to force others to purchase stones. In anger 
the vizier commanded his agents to dump the contents of the con- 
tainers before him. When they did as he asked, the vizier suddenly 
sought God’s forgiveness because all of the nitrate had, in fact, turned 
to stone. From that day forth the vizier commanded that no one in 


*3 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 234. 
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al-Qarafa, or anywhere else, would be compelled to buy his nitrate.” 

When Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Zurbihan al-‘Ajami, known 
as Shaykh Zurbihan, first arrived in Egypt he slept by the shop of 
a brass merchant. That night the shop was robbed. The police 
accused Shaykh Zurbihan of the crime, but the owner of the shop 
was himself skeptical of the charge. He told the police that if they 
harmed Shaykh Zurbihan, then God would surely punish the shop 
owner himself. At this point Shaykh Zurbihan proved his piety by 
converting an ordinary plate into gold and then back again. The 
shop owner asked the shaykh to pray for him. Shaykh Zurbihan 
asked God to replace the man’s poverty with wealth, and through 
the baraka of the shaykh, the shop owner became one of the wealth- 
iest people in all of Egypt.”° 

Shaykh Abi Tartur was a brick maker and a close companion of 
Shaykh Abu al-Sa‘ud. One day a group of people came to Shaykh 
Abu Tartar and told him that when they visited Abi al-Sa‘tid he 
offered them food in broken potsherds. ‘They scoffed that the shaykh 
did not own a single vessel in good condition. Abu Tartur became 
impatient at this observation and said, “If my shaykh had chosen 
the things of this world, then he would simply say to this brick, 
‘Become gold!’ and it would have turned to gold.” As he spoke, the 
brick turned to gold before them. Abu Tartur then commanded the 
brick to return to its original form, explaining that he only wanted 
to make a point.?’ 

In still another instance of transmutation, a man came from 
the countryside to visit Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman Raslan and brought 
the shaykh a jar of milk as a gift, which he gratefully accepted. The 
next day, when the visitor came to bid farewell to the shaykh, Abu 
‘Abd al-Rahman took the empty jar and filled it with water. He 
sealed the vessel and gave it to his visitor, asking him not to open 
it until he reached his family. When the man returned to his home 
he opened the jar to discover that it was filled with honey.” 

The ability of some saints to travel great distances instantaneously 
further demonstrates their immunity from physical laws. Saints known 


°° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 195-96; sec also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 307. 
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for this sort of magical travel are often called the “masters of con- 
cealment” (arbab al-tayy). Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali, the baker, used to per- 
form the pilgrimage to Mecca and return in a single day. Once an 
old woman brought him two loaves of bread to bake. When Abi 
al-Hasan took the loaves out of his oven the woman sighed and 
began to weep. When he inquired why she was upset, the old woman 
told Abu al-Hasan that her son was absent on the pilgrimage in 
Mecca and she wished he could taste the warm bread. The baker 
told her to wrap the bread in a kerchief and leave it with him, 
which she did. ‘This was on the eve of the waqfa, when all Muslims 
making the pilgrimage stand on Mount ‘Arafat for the day. When 
the son returned from the pilgrimage he brought the kerchief with 
him and gave it to his mother. She invoked God’s name and asked 
when he had received the kerchief. He told her that it arrived the 
eve of the waqfa wrapped around two loaves of warm bread.” 
This sort of magical travel was fairly common among the saints. 
For instance, Abu Bakr b. ‘Utba told of sitting in a mosque once 
when a man entered and someone asked him where he had been 
in the middle of the night. The man said he had been in Mecca, 
and that he started the evening in Medina. Abi al-Khayr al-Tinnati 
told a similar story of an Ethiopian who was sitting in a mosque in 
Tripoli with his head in his cloak when he said to himself, “O God, 
if only I was at the [Masjid] al-Haram [in Mecca].” When he pulled 
his head out from his cloak he found his wish answered. The jurist 
Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Marzuq Abu ‘Abd Allah, known as al-Rudayni 
(d. 1145/46), is reported to have flown through the air like a bird 
to speak with his arch rival Abt ‘Amr ‘Uthman b. Marzigq al-Hifi 
(d. 1168/69). Another saint actually assumed the form of a bird in 
order to visit a colleague. ‘Thus, we read of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kilani 
interrupting a sermon once to talk to a bird. When he finished, he 
explained to his perplexed students that the bird was actually Shaykh 
‘Adiyy b. Musafir, who had come from Syria in the form of a bird.” 
The freedom that saints frequently enjoyed from the routine laws 
of physics was one example of their special relationship with the nat- 
ural world. Another aspect is reflected in the numerous accounts of 
interactions between saints and animals, particularly with wild ani- 


* Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 149. Scc also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 270; Ibn ‘Uthman, 
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mals. ‘wo animals that appear repeatedly in the hagiographic mate- 
rial are lions and snakes. For example, two jurists once traveled to 
visit Shaykh Abt al-Khayr al-Tinnati. On the way they stopped to 
perform the evening prayer, but one of the men recited the Fatiha 
incorrectly. When they slept that night both men experienced wet 
dreams. As a result, the next morning they went in search of a place 
to bathe themselves completely, since they were both in a state of 
ritual impurity. While they were cleansing themselves, however, a 
lion came and sat on their clothing. As the two men waited in the 
cold water, wondering in fear what they might do, Shaykh Abi al- 
Khayr approached and shouted at the lion, who backed away, gen- 
tly wagging his tail. While rubbing its ear, Abu al-Khayr scolded 
the lion for meddling with his guests. As the two frightened jurists 
quickly dressed themselves, Abu al-Khayr chided them for being 
frightened and preoccupied with concern for outward reality (zahir). 
He explained that he, on the other hand, was more concerned with 
understanding inner meaning (batin).*’ Another of the awliya’, Shaykh 
Abi al-Qasim b. Na‘ma, was famous for riding on the back of a 
lion.*? It was said of Umm Haytal that vipers drank from her hand 
and snakes slept by her head. Umm al-Husayn was known to pray 
on the Jabal al-Mugattam at night surrounded by wild animals.*? 

Evil and corrupt men sometimes attempted unsuccessfully to use 
lions to kill saints. For instance, Khumarawayh, the son of Ahmad 
b. Tulin, became angry with Abi al-Hasan Bunan (d. 928/29) be- 
cause the shaykh protested the ruler’s decision to appoint a Chnis- 
tian vizier. Khumarawayh threw Bunan to a lion, but the animal 
would only lick the saint.** While Diya’ al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad al-Qurashi was traveling in various lands, he once spent 
a night in a mosque. The imam of the mosque was a Shi‘ite and, 
when he learned that Diya’ al-Din was a Sunni, the imam expelled 
the shaykh from the mosque, hoping a lion who lived in the area 
would kill him. Instead, however, the lion entered the mosque and 
killed the Shi‘ite imam himself.*° 


31 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 111. See also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 241-42; Ibn 
‘Uthman, Murshid, 400; and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 82v°-83r°. 
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Many stories told about the saints recount their kindness to wild 
animals. Al-Sayyida ‘A’isha, the daughter of Hisham, was known for 
healing birds. Once when she passed a man grilling a lamb she wept 
because it reminded her that although animals go into the fire dead, 
people go into the inferno of Hell alive.*° Shaykh ‘Imad, the serv- 
ant of Shaykh Aba Zakariyya Yahya al-Sabti, told the story of how 
once while in the service of his master there was a knock at Shaykh 
Abii Zakariyya’s door. Abii Zakariyya asked ‘Imad to go and see 
who was at the door, and when he opened the door ‘Imad found 
an enormous lion standing before him. ‘Imad returned to his mas- 
ter pale with fright. Abii Zakariyya chided his assistant for being 
frightened of the lion, and the saint placed his hand on ‘Imad’s 
heart, telling him to go back and see what the lion needed. When 
‘Imad returned to the lion, the animal stretched out its leg and ‘Imad 
immediately noticed that there was a large abscess on the animal’s 
paw filled with puss. He lanced the abscess and removed all the puss 
from the wound. The lion then licked the lintel of Aba Zakariyya’s 
house and rubbed himself against ‘Imad’s leg before departing.*’ 

Shaykh Abi al-Fadl Muhammad was known as al-‘Asafiri because 
he loved small birds (al-‘asafir). Whenever Abi al-Fadl earned three 
dirhams, he would give two away as charity and use the third to 
buy sparrows, which he promptly set free. He is reported to have 
freed one bird thirty different times. When the saint died, birds came 
to his funeral and fluttered over his coffin.*® There were even cer- 
tain tombs that animals were known to visit in search of baraka. 
Wild creatures used to come to the tomb of Shaykh Abi al-Hasan 
‘Ali al-Lakhmi when they were sick or injured, and rub against his 
tomb. ‘They were blessed and cured through the dust of his tomb.*? 

Just as the saints cared for animals, animals in turn often watched 
over or assisted saints. For instance, whenever the blind shaykh, Abi 
al-Samra’, who lived to be 120 years old, took off his clothes, the 
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birds would delouse them for him.” Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Andalusi 
was originally the son of a great king in the Maghreb, but he was 
born blind while his father was away on a journey. The infant’s 
mother feared that her husband would be displeased with his sight- 
less child, so she took the baby to the desert and abandoned him 
there. When her husband returned from his trip she told him that 
his son had died. The king simply responded: “Perhaps God will 
compensate us.” Meanwhile, God sent a gazelle to nurse the child 
in the desert. One day while the king was out hunting he followed 
the tracks of a gazelle until he suddenly came upon the animal nurs- 
ing a human child. The king’s heart was moved to compassion “by 
the blood of kinship,” and he said: “I will take this child in com- 
pensation for my dead son.” He took the infant home and with great 
happiness said to his wife, “God has compensated us with this boy, 
so take him and raise him. He will be our son.” When the woman 
saw the child she wept bitterly and admitted, “I swear by God this 
is my child!” She then told her husband the entire story of how she 
had abandoned the blind infant in the desert. The king then praised 
God for returning their son safely.” 

Shaykh Zurbihan had a cat that used to meow once each time a 
visitor approached. One day the cat meowed forty times, but when 
the guests arrived the shaykh counted and found there were forty- 
one. Shaykh Zurbihan rubbed the cat’s ear and chided, “Why did 
you lie?” ‘The animal rose and circled each visitor in turn carefully, 
suddenly leaping up on the head of one of the visitors and urinat- 
ing. ‘The shaykh then realized the man was actually a Christian, 
whom the saint reproached for pretending to be a Muslim. The man 
admitted he had been deceiving people for some time without being 
detected, and he then promptly converted to Islam in the presence 


of Shaykh Zurbihan.” 


Miracle and mediation among human beings 


Saints played a special role in the medieval Islamic conception of 
the cosmos; they transcended central fissures defining the universe, 


*© Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 308-9; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 608. 
*! Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 314; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 393-94. 
* Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 224-25. 
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and their unique gifts and powers made saints effective intermedi- 
aries in helping people to negotiate critical relationships with the 
forces of nature. The saints also bridged great chasms among peo- 
ple, most notably between rulers and subjects and between the rich 
and the poor. 

When the actions of the Ahmad b. Tuliin’s administrators became 
too oppressive, a man once left his family and fled to the grave of 
Hamdiina daughter of al-Husayn (d. 850/51). ‘The physical and social 
liminality of al-Qarafa clearly offered a measure of sanctuary from 
those fleeing the often oppressive arm of medieval secular justice. 
While sleeping near the grave the man was suddenly awakened by 
the sound of an approaching horse. He rose to meet the stranger on 
horseback, who inquired why the man was hiding. ‘The hapless exile 
explained he was fleeing the agents of the ruling tyrant. The visitor 
pressed the man to explain about whom he was speaking, to which 
the fugitive replied “Ibn ‘Ttlin.” The visitor then asked the man to 
relate what had happened to make him flee. When the exile finished 
his story, the stranger on horseback promised to intercede with the 
authorities. So the fugitive climbed onto the horse behind the stranger, 
and they made their way together back to the city. Upon arriving 
at the head of the hippodrome, the exile suddenly realized that some 
nearby soldiers were dismounting in order to honor his companion. 
Suddenly realizing the stranger on horseback was none other than 
Ahmad b. Tiltin himself, the hapless fugitive was filled with fear. 
Once they reached the palace Ibn Tultn noted the man was pale 
from fright, so he reassured his guest saying: “I would not have 
come to you without the intervention of the woman at whose grave 
you were seeking refuge. I saw her in a dream and she told me to 
help this troubled man.” Ibn ‘ulin then instructed his administra- 
tors to issue the man a pardon and gave him five hundred dinars 
before sending him on his way.* Ibn ‘Abbid was likewise famous 
for conveying the needs of the people to amirs and kings.“ 

There are also several accounts of saints concealing people who 
were fleeing from the police. For instance, Abu Bakr al-Anbari was 
once sitting outside the door of his mosque when a man running 


from the police begged the jurist for his help. Shaykh Abi Bakr 


*8 Tbid., 67-68; sce also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 450, and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, 
fol. 18r°. 
* Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 281. 
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instructed the man to go into the mosque. When the police arrived 
they asked the shaykh where the man had gone and Abi Bakr told 
them: “inside the mosque.” The fugitive was filled with fright as he 
heard the shaykh reveal his location, but suddenly the wall of the 
mosque miraculously opened so that the fugitive could escape. When 
the police entered the mosque they found it empty. After they left 
the man returned to Shaykh Abi Bakr, who told him: “God will 
not forsake whoever seeks refuge with Abi Bakr al-Anbari.”* A sim- 
ilar story is told about Abu al-Hasan al-Fuqa‘i. A man pursued by 
the police came to the shaykh seeking protection. The fugitive was 
instructed to enter the door located behind the shaykh. As the police 
approached, the shaykh waved his hand and the door vanished as 
the wall behind him suddenly became solid. After the police left, Shaykh 
Abi al-Hasan al-Fuqa‘I waved his hand once more and the door 
reappeared. The fugitive then emerged and went safely on his way. 

When a house near the jurist Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, also known as 
Ibn Khallas al-Ansari, was robbed, all the people living in the quar- 
ter came to Ibrahim and asked him to pray on their behalf. He 
prayed to God that those who were innocent would not be pun- 
ished by oppressors. ‘Then everyone went to the head of the police, 
who ordered that each man be beaten. Each time the police raised 
their hands to strike, however, they were mysteriously restrained from 
delivering the blow. This sequence was repeated until the police 
came to the last man, who quickly confessed his crime. When the 
police asked the guilty man why he had confessed, he explained that 
he had heard Abi Ishaq Ibrahim pray that the innocent would not 
be punished, so the thief, knowing he was guilty, repented and con- 
fessed. ‘The chief of police, fearing that he might be counted among 
the oppressors mentioned by Ibrahim in his supplication to God, 
did not order the culprit beaten.” 

For those in positions of secular power who failed to respect the 
intervention of saints, the consequences could be severe. Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, also known as Ibn al-Farrash, for instance, attempted to 


*® Tbid., 146-47. See also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 268; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 291-92; 
and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 50r°-50v°. 

*® Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 131; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 258, and Ibn al- 
Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 45v°. Another story along much the same lines is told about 
Abi Bakr Ahmad b. Nasr al-Zuqqaq (d. c. 905 or 912/13). See Ibn al-Zayyat, 80; 
al-Sakhawi, 203; and Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 470-73. 

*7 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 255. 
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intervene in the case of a man captured by the police. The chief of 
police refused the saint’s plea, and ‘Abd al-Jabbar sent word that 
the police chief would-be killed the same night. The man confidently 
asserted that he would bring down ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s house on top 
of him if the saint’s prediction failed to occur. As the saint predicted, 
however, at midnight a group of men arrived from Baghdad with 
orders to execute the chief of police.” 

Attempts by those in positions of authority to deal unfairly with 
the saints themselves were never successful. When a caliph seized 
some gallnuts of Shaykh Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yusuf al- 
Takruri, for example, the shaykh told his servant not to worry be- 
cause they would be returned shortly. As soon as the caliph discovered 
that the expropriated gallnuts had turned to stone he promptly 
returned them to the saint, whereupon the stones reverted immedi- 
ately back to gallnuts.” 

Problems arising from poverty were another important area in 
which the saints were often called upon for assistance. In this regard 
the inability to repay debt is a particularly prevalent theme. Ma‘n 
b. Zayd b. Sulayman once made his way to the tomb of Abi al- 
Hasan ‘Ali b. Marziiq, also known as al-Rudayni, while on the 
ziyara. Ma‘n b. Zayd slept next to the tomb and in a dream al- 
Rudayni came to him. Ma‘n asked for help with a ten thousand- 
dirham debt he was unable to pay. Al-Rudayni instructed Ma‘n to 
pray to God for assistance in the name of the bond between God 
and al-Rudayni. When Ma‘n awoke a blind shaykh came to him 
asking, “Are you the one who beseeched God with the blessings of 
Shaykh Abi al-Hasan al-Rudayni?” Ma‘n responded, “yes,” and the 
shaykh said, “Take these ten thousand dirhams and settle your debt 
with them.””° 

Once in the days of Ahmad b. Tulun a man inherited some money 
from his father. Before long, however, the man spent all of his in- 
heritance. He continued spending and borrowing money, and when 
he was unable to repay the loan a warrant for his arrest was issued 
and he was seized. Although he was granted a three-day reprieve 
to find the money needed to settle his debts, by the last day the 


*® Tbid., 295-96; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 602-3, and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 
379. 

*° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 129. 

° Tbid., 302; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 605, and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, 
fols. 85v°-86r°. 
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man was still at a loss as to how he would satisfy his creditors. The 
hapless debtor finally went to al-Qarafa and visited most of the tombs 
there seeking help. When he came to the tomb of Abii al-Qasim al- 
Farid he fell asleep. In his dreams Abt al-Qasim handed him a 
cucumber, of which there was a shortage in those days. When the 
man awoke from his dream he was amazed to find a cucumber in 
his lap. Before he could recover from the shock, Ibn Tilin himself 
suddenly appeared and said, “I have passed this way many times 
but I have never seen you before today.” The debtor jumped to his 
feet, related to Ibn Tulin what had happened, and handed him the 
cucumber. Ibn Tulin gave the man some money and told him to 
settle his debt with it. Abu al-Qasim then became known as “the 
possessor of the cucumber” (sahib al-khiyar).! 

A certain al-Hamidi also once had a debt of seventy dirhams that 
he was unable to repay. He went to the Mashhad of al-Sayyida 
Nafisa, where he recited from the Qur’an and wept by the tomb of 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Husayn. A wealthy woman nearby 
heard this petition and handed the man her necklace, urging him 
to settle his debt with it for the sake of the saint. Al-Hamidi grate- 
fully accepted the necklace and turned around to leave, but before 
he had taken many steps his creditor approached him and told him 
to return the necklace. Al-Hamidi did as he was told, but asked his 
creditor why he was forgiving the debt. The man told al-Hamidi 
that he had seen Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Husayn in a dream 
and the saint promised al-Hamidi’s creditor a palace in heaven if 
he canceled the debt. The creditor then compounded his generos- 
ity by putting into al-Hamidi’s hand even more silver than the orig- 
inal debt had amounted to.°? 

A wealthy man was once going on the hajj to Mecca and left a 
box containing ten thousand dinars with a venerable old shaykh for 
safekeeping. ‘The shaykh had four daughters, and when his wife found 
the box of money she spent all of it providing trousseaus for her 
daughters, without the shaykh’s knowledge. When the old shaykh 
saw his wife purchasing so many expensive items, he asked her where 
she had obtained the money. She told him it was from God, so he 
asked no further questions. When the owner of the money returned 
from his pilgrimage he came to the shaykh to retrieve his property. 


‘! Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 67; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 448. 
2 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 36; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 138-39. 
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When the shaykh went to fetch the box he discovered, to his hor- 
ror, that it was empty. He confronted his wife and asked what she 
had done with the money. She explained that she had used it to 
prepare her daughters for their marriages. ‘The old shaykh struck his 
face in exasperation and told her that the money had only been de- 
posited with him for safe-keeping. He returned to the owner of the 
box and asked if the man would come back the next day to receive 
the box, and the man agreed. 

The shaykh immediately went to ‘Affin b. Sulayman al-Baghdadi 
and told him the whole story. ‘Affan, who was known for his great 
generosity, told the shaykh to bring the box to him and not to worry. 
‘Affan filled the box with money and sealed it. The next morning 
when the owner of the box returned to the shaykh’s house to col- 
lect his money he noticed that the cord and seal around the box 
were different. He inquired if the shaykh had opened the box. The 
shaykh evaded the question, asking instead if the man was unsure 
of the weight and amount of money he had left in the box origi- 
nally. ‘The owner responded that although of course he knew how 
much money he had left in the box, he would not take his money 
until the shaykh answered his question directly. At last the shaykh 
narrated the story and the owner of the box rose, kissed the shaykh’s 
head and said, “May God bless you for it!” The man then went on 
to explain that he had dedicated the money to assisting needy reli- 
gious scholars, the poor, or widows. So he left the box, satisfied that 
his money had been spent as intended. ‘The old shaykh then took 
the box back to ‘Affan in order to return his money, but ‘Affan also 
refused to take the money once it had been devoted to God’s serv- 
ice. ‘Ihe devout shaykh then took the box of money and returned 
home with it.°? 

Besides debts, the saints also helped to alleviate other needs of the 
destitute and unfortunate. A poor man caught at the onset of win- 
ter without proper clothing went to the tomb of Shaykh Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn, known as al-Bazzaz, and begged for 
assistance. The next day the man’s mother came to him with a shirt 
and trousers, saying that some of her friends had given her the cloth- 
ing for him. He took the clothes and thanked God. Remembering 


°° Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 145-46; sce also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 431-32. Ibn 
‘Uthman’s account involves only one daughter and 200 dinars, but the essence of 
the story is the same. 
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that he still lacked a cloak, however, the poor man returned to the 
saint’s tomb and prayed once more. On the road home someone 
handed him a cloak and the man thanked God once more. After 
this he never ceased visiting the tomb of al-Bazzaz.™ 

For most people the pilgrimage to Mecca was probably the sin- 
gle greatest expense of their lives. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the saints were called upon to assist pilgrims in securing the financial 
means necessary for making the hajj. For example, those who lacked 
the money for this purpose were encouraged to visit the tomb of 
Abi al-Hasan al-Dinawari and dedicate the reward of one hundred 
repetitions of “God is One” to him.” Abu Hafs b. Ghazzal b. ‘Umar 
al-Hadrami advised those seeking al-Dinawari’s help to follow a 
somewhat more elaborate procedure. He told them to perform a 
major ritual ablution by washing their entire body, anoint themselves 
with perfume, go to the tomb of Abi al-Hasan, and pray there. ‘The 
za’ ir was supposed to perform four raka‘at (the sequence of bowing 
and prostration of which the ritual of worshipful prayer, or salat, 
consists). During the first rak‘a the visitor was to recite the first Stra 
of the Qur’an, al-Fatiha, and the 255th verse of the second Sira, 
known as the “Throne Verse.”® During the second rak‘a the pil- 
erim should repeat the Fatiha and also recite the first verse of the 
97th Sura.°’ While performing the third rak‘a the petitioner was 
instructed to recite again the Fatiha and the first verse of the 102nd 
Sira.°* In the fourth and final rak‘a, the visitor should repeat the 
Fatiha and then conclude with Surat al-Ikhlas.°’ After this the visi- 
tor should declare: 


44 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 132-33. 

55 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 344 and 593. Al-Sakhawi identifies this saint as Abii 
al-Hasan al-Tawil; see Tuhfat, 359. 

56 This verse is: “Allah! There is no God save Him, the Alive, the Eternal. Neither 
slumber nor sleep overtaketh Him. Unto Him belongeth whatsoever is in the heav- 
ens and whatsoever is in the earth. Who is he that intercedeth with Him save by 
His leave? He knoweth that which is in front of them and that which is behind 
them, while they encompass nothing of His knowledge save what He will. His 
throne includeth the heavens and the carth, and He is never weary of preserving 
them Hc is the Sublime, the Tremendous.” 

*7 This verse is: “By the snorting courscrs.” 

°8 The verse reads: “Rivalry in worldly increase distracteth you.” 

59 Siira 112: “Say: He is Allah, the One! Allah, the eternally Besought of all! He 
begetteth not nor was begotten. And there is none comparable unto Him.” 
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O One without equal, O Master of spirits and of souls, O Loving 
One, O Loving One, O possessor of the Glonous Throne, O Onginator, 
O Restorer, O He who accomplishes whatever He wishes, I ask You, 
by the light of Your face, which illuminates the corners of Your throne, 
and by Your omnipotence, through which You master all of creation, 
and by Your mercy, which encompasses everything, O One who helps, 
assist me! O One who helps, assist me! O One who helps, assist me! 


Finally the za@’ir was supposed to point to the grave, before sunrise, 
and say: “Oh Lord, grant the recompense for this prayer to Shaykh 
Abit al-Hasan al-Dinawari, the one in this grave.” With this the 
za’ir was to remove his clothing, except for his undergarments, and 
roll on the tomb, while making sure to keep his feet off of the tomb 
itself. God willing, the visitor could then expect to make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca during the course of the following year.” The 
same sort of assistance might be obtained from Fatima al-‘Abida if 
one visited her tomb and circumambulated it seven times.*’ A man 
who once was unable to visit the tomb of the Prophet Muhammad 
in Medina experienced a dream one night in which the Prophet in- 
structed him to visit the tomb of ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Tabataba 
(d. 959/60), a descendant of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, instead. If the man 
did so, he was promised, he would be counted among those who 
had actually visited the Prophet’s tomb.” 

The saints were not only helpful in providing whatever people 
were lacking but they also helped to find lost or stolen articles. One 
day, for example, a man came to Shaykh Salim al-‘Afif in great 
despair. Salim asked what was wrong, and the man explained that 
he had lost a notebook with all of his accounts in it while in the 
company of an unscrupulous person. The petitioner then explained 
that he had been directed to Shaykh Salim who, the man hoped, 
would pray on his behalf. The shaykh told the man to go to the 
market and purchase a measure of sweets for them to eat while the 
shaykh prayed. While the shaykh was occupied with his prayers 
the man went as instructed to the sweet shop and purchased a ratl 


6° Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 287-88; scc also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 81v°-82r°. 

®! Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 122. 

 Tbid., 61. See also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 242. For the biography of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ahmad b. Tabataba see al-Safadi, al-Waft, 17:42-43. The foundations of 
the Mashhad of Tabataba may still be scen approximately 500 meters west of the 
tomb of al-ShafiT (sec Map 2). For discussion and plan of this structure sce Creswell, 
MAE, 1:11-15 and Grabar, “The Earliest Islamic Commemorative Structures, 10-11. 
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(approximately 450 grams or one pound) of sweets. The merchant 
weighed out the sweets and took a piece of paper to wrap up the 
purchase for his customer. Suddenly, the man recognized the paper 
as a page from his own account book. He asked the merchant how 
he had obtained the paper and the owner of the sweet shop explained 
that it was a page from an old notebook he had recently purchased. 
‘The customer examined the notebook and discovered that it was in- 
deed his. He paid the sweet merchant for the notebook and for the 
ratl of sweets and returned to Shaykh Salim. The happy owner of 
the notebook recounted how he had recovered his property as he 
offered Shaykh Salim the sweets. ‘The shaykh refused them, explain- 
ing that his only aim in sending the man to buy sweets in the first 
place was so that he might recover his property. 

The saints also thwarted theft. For example, a merchant was once 
traveling with his wares near the tombs of al-Sayyida Fatima al- 
Sughra al-Qurashiyya and ‘Atika, the daughter of ‘Isa al-Makiyya, 
descendants of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. Suddenly a group of men blocked 
the path ahead in an attempt to rob him. The merchant quickly 
sought refuge at these tombs and implored God for assistance. ‘Then 
he heard a voice telling him to recite, “There is no God but He, 
the Living, the Everlasting.” ‘The frightened merchant did as in- 
structed, and the bandits were unable to find him in the dark even 
when they touched him with their hands. Eventually, they gave up 
and left. 

Thieves who attempted to steal from saints themselves were equally 
unsuccessful. A highwayman once blocked the road as Shaykh Abu 
al-Fadl al-Sa’ih approached. ‘The robber ordered the shaykh to take 
off his clothes. Abi al-Fadl stripped down to his trousers, where- 
upon the bandit told him to take off his trousers as well. ‘The shaykh 
did as he was told, and throwing his clothes at the thief in disgust, 
he said: “Take them and go to the sea.” No sooner had the high- 
wayman taken the clothes than his horse suddenly dashed off like 
the wind. The bandit found he was unable to control his mount as 
the animal continued on its course, rushing headlong into the sea 
until it reached deep water. Fearing for his life, the thief realized 
that his predicament was the result of having stolen the shaykh’s 


68 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 120. Sec also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 232-33; Ibn 
al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 43r°; and al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 249. 
6 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawahb, 43; see also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 23r°. 
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clothes. The thief promptly repented sincerely on the spot, and he 
emerged safely from the water. He immediately made his way to al- 
Qarafa to search for Shaykh Abi al-Fadl. The shaykh told the repen- 
tant thief to leave the clothing and go on his way, with the explanation 
that the saint had prayed for the man’s repentance.” While ‘Abd 
al-Karim was at the mosque a thief entered his house to steal his 
cloak. When the scoundrel attempted to leave the shaykh’s house, 
however, he was unable to find the door. The thief put the cloak 
back in its proper place, and suddenly the door reappeared. He tried 
several more times to take the cloak, but each time he found the 
exit had vanished. Near the tomb of Shaykh Rasm al-Qudiri is a 
turba containing the remains of some of the descendants of the 
Prophet (ashraf). One day a thief came in search of things to steal 
from the mausoleum. He found nothing there, but when he tried to 
leave he too was unable to find the exit. The thief eventually fell 
asleep in the mausoleum and while sleeping he experienced a dream 
in which he saw the ashraf who were buried there. ‘They scolded 
him for wronging the living as well as the dead and then ordered 
him out of the mausoleum.” 

Sometimes the obstacles to wronging the friends of God were less 
benign than a vanishing door. While traveling to Mecca in a boat, 
for example, Shaykh al-DirT lost some gold. A bedouin taking pas- 
sage on the same boat found the gold but decided to keep it for 
himself. While sleeping, the bedouin’s dreams were interrupted by a 
visitor who instructed him to return the gold to Shaykh al-Dir‘t. ‘The 
bedouin awoke from his dream but dismissed it, saying: “I will not 
return anything.” When the man went back to sleep he experienced 
a second dream. This time the visitor carried a lance in his hand 
and he told the bedouin to return the money to al-Dir‘i or he would 
die. The startled man asked his visitor where he could find Shaykh 
al-Dird and he was told: “He is with you on the boat.” When he 
awoke the bedouin asked his fellow passengers about Shaykh al-Dir‘t 
until he found the shaykh and returned the gold.*’ 

Attempts to cheat the saints were also unsuccessful. For example, 


Shaykh Rasm al-Qudiri, who sold clay cooking pots, once sold a 


© Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 140; sec also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 262-63, and Ibn 
“‘Uthman, Murshid, 313-14. 

© Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 260, 281. 

6? Tbn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 351-52. 
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pot to a customer for a dirham. The man took his pot home and 
placed it on the fire only to discover that it was broken. He returned 
to Shaykh al-Qudiuri with the broken pot and complained. The 
shaykh held out the dirham the man had used to pay for the pot 
and told him to look at it. The coin was made of copper rather 
than silver, and the shaykh informed his customer: “If you had given 
us a good [dirham], you would have taken a good [cooking pot].” 
The customer then offered another coin and he received a sound 
pot in exchange.®® A similar story is told about the jurist Aba ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. Raslan, who worked as a tailor. Customers 
who paid with bad coin found that the neck openings of their gar- 
ments were still closed when they tried to wear them. If the cus- 
tomer returned with a good coin for the shaykh, he always received 
a garment with a proper neck opening in exchange.” The jurist 
Muhammad al-Murabit, who was also a tailor, was even more 
demanding of his customers. He only made clothes for people who 
promised not to disobey God, and he bound them to their word. If 
people went back on their promises they would discover, to their 
surprise, that the garment Muhammad had made would choke them 
to the verge of death until they repented.” 

It was always wise to keep one’s promise to a saint. For instance, 
a man who made his livelihood from his horse vowed when the ani- 
mal suddenly collapsed one day that if his horse rose again he would 
dedicate the day’s earnings to Shaykh Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Musayni. 
When the animal did get up, however, its owner failed to keep his 
pledge. ‘The next day the animal fell a second time and the owner 
once more swore that if his horse would only regain its feet he would 
give the day’s earnings to Shaykh al-Musayni. However, when the 
horse got to its feet a second time the owner again failed to fulfill his 
promise. The same thing occurred on the third day, but this time 
the man finally went to the shaykh with the money. When he arrived 
at Shaykh al-Musayni’s home and knocked on his door, the shaykh 
called out: “Why did you not come the first day?” ‘Then the shaykh 


68 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 281; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 372, and Ibn al- 
Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 80r°. 

°° Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 311; sec also Ibn “‘Uthman, Murshid, 634-36, and 
al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 392. 

” Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 255. Ibn ‘Uthman mentions this saint but not this 
story; see Murshid, 344-46. 
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told him to take his money and asked that God bless him with it.” 
In a similar instance, a butcher purchased a ram that became ill the 
same night. When he was sure the animal would die the butcher 
swore to God that if it lived he would give the skin and head to 
Shaykh al-Musayni. The next day he awoke to find the ram fully 
restored to health. The butcher then slaughtered the ram but he 
took only the skin to the shaykh. The shaykh asked: “And where is 
the head?” The startled butcher promised to bring it immediately.” 

Crimes committed against saints were never left unpunished. The 
jurist Abi al-Mani‘ Rafif b. Daghsh al-Ansari (d. 1139) was mur- 
dered one night while sitting in the mihrab of his mosque awaiting 
the sunrise. No one knew who had killed the shaykh, whose pass- 
ing was greatly mourned. Various amirs and even the sultan attended 
his funeral. A week after Abi al-Mani‘ was murdered a Jew was 
also mysteriously killed near the same mosque. On the night of his 
burial the murdered Jew came to one of his neighbors in a dream. 
The neighbor asked the murdered man who had killed him, and 
the Jew explained that it was the same person who killed Shaykh 
Abi al-Mani‘. He then revealed the name of the man who had 
committed both crimes. When the neighbor awoke from the dream 
he went to the police, who quickly apprehended both the suspect 
and his servant. The servant protested his innocence and denounced 
his master, explaining that the previous day when his master had 
held out the knife used to commit the murders the weapon had 
groaned. The culprit then admitted his deeds and was crucified for 
his crimes.”? 

The saints were not only helpful in finding lost objects, or in pre- 
venting objects from being stolen, but they were also called upon to 
rescue missing or captured people. The son of a man from the al- 
Maghafir clan, born to his dhimmi wife, was once captured by the 
Byzantines. Although the mother made the ransom payment demanded 
to secure his release, her son failed to return. The distressed women 
then told her husband that she had heard of a woman named al- 
Sayyida Nafisa who might be prevailed upon to pray to God on 
behalf of their son. ‘The father went to Nafisa, as his wife had asked, 


" Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 218; sce also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 646-48. 

” Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 217. 
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and he told the saint what had happened. Nafisa took pity on them 
and prayed that God might soon bring their son back to them. That 
same evening there was a knock at their door and the women opened 
it to find her son standing there. She asked him what had happened, 
and he explained: “I was standing at work when I suddenly felt a 
hand on the shackles and a voice say, ‘Release him!’ I was instantly 
freed from the manacles and fetters, after which I felt nothing until 
I crossed the threshold of our home.” The mother rejoiced at her 
son’s miraculous return, converted to Islam, and went into the serv- 
ice of al-Sayyida Nafisa. News of the miracle spread quickly, and 
seventy dhimmi families living nearby converted to Islam the same 
night through the baraka of al-Sayyida Nafisa.” 

Another woman was with her young son by the river’s edge one 
day when a group of “blacks” (al-stidan) abducted her child and 
took him to their boat. At the same moment Shaykh Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Takriri (“the West African”) was passing 
by, and people explained to him what had happened. The saint saw 
the kidnappers in their boat unfolding the sail and preparing to leave, 
so he commanded the wind to stop, which it promptly did. ‘Then 
the shaykh called out to the men in the boat to return the child, 
but they refused. Shaykh Abu ‘Abd Allah next told the boat to stand 
still in the water, and it also obeyed his command. Then Abu ‘Abd 
Allah walked across the water until he reached the boat. When the 
kidnappers saw this they wept, repented, and handed the boy over 
to the shaykh. He took the child and walked back across the water 
to the shore, where he returned the boy safely to his grateful mother.” 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Karim once passed a well where he found a 
woman shouting frantically. He asked what was wrong, and she told 
him that her child had just fallen into the well. ‘Abd al-Karim placed 
his hand on the well and a stream of water gushed forth, raising 
the child safely from the depths of the well. A similar story 1s told 
about Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Hakam 
(d. 881/82), who as a young man was a companion of Imam al- 


™* Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 169-70. Sec also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 6r°-6v°; 
al Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 132; and al-Magqrizi, Ahitat, 2:442. Al-Magrizi’s version is somc- 
what confused because the husband does not appear at all. Therefore, the son and 
the mother convert to Islam at the conclusion of the story. 

 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 129; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 257-58, and Ibn 
al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 12v°-13r°. 
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Shafi‘r. He once found a woman whose child had fallen from her 
shoulders into the river as she knelt down to fill a water skin. When 
the shaykh saw the distraught mother he wept in pity for her and 
the child was suddenly brought forth safely on the crest of a wave.” 


Muracle and the realm of spirits and dreams 


‘The saints also played an important role in mediating affairs between 
people and various supernatural agents. The most significant aspect 
of this role, of course, involved the relationship between mankind 
and God. Usually such mediation involved either a living saint sup- 
plicating God for assistance on behalf of someone, or a dead saint 
intervening with God as an advocate. As an example of the former 
we have the case of Fatima, the great-granddaughter of the great 
Shr‘ite imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq. Once, when all of her money was 
exhausted during a great drought, Fatima took a rusted necklace left 
to her by her dead husband and instructed her servant to sell it in 
the market and buy whatever food she could with the money obtained. 
The servant wandered around the market in vain for a long time 
before she came upon the kind jeweler Bushra b. Sa‘id, who asked 
why she was distressed. The servant told him the story and the jew- 
eler took the necklace to examine it. When he returned he asked if 
she would sell it for two hundred dinars. The servant was amazed 
at such an offer and thought the jeweler was jesting with her. He 
left her again for a short time and returned saying that the neck- 
lace’s value was not more than two hundred and fifty dinars. When 
the servant heard this figure she scolded the jeweler for mocking her 
mistress, a pious and noble woman known for the efficacy of her 
prayers. Ihe man insisted that he was not joking, so the servant 
asked him to bring the money and follow her to al-Sayyida Fatima. 
The servant told her mistress what had happened in the market and 
then Fatima, who was standing behind the door of her house, asked 
the jeweler if the servant’s story was true. He confirmed that it was, 
so she then instructed him to divide the money into two equal por- 
tions and keep half for himself. He told the saint that the money 
would not benefit him, but that he would gain much more if al- 


© Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 260, 214. For the biography of this saint sce al- 
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Sayyida Fatima would agree to pray for him and his descendants. 
She asked God to bring virtuous people from his line, and it came 
to pass. Among his descendants were Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn and 
his son Abi al-Fadl b. Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Bushra b. Sa‘id, 
the generous jeweler.” 

The hagiographic literature also yields many examples of interac- 
tion between the saints and jinn. It was known, for example, that 
jinn came to the zawiya of the jurist Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husayn 
al-Khila‘t (d. 1099) to recite the Qur’an and learn hadith from him.” 
It was also said that during the day the great imam al-Mufaddal b. 
Fadala judged between men and at night he dispensed justice among 
the jinn. Whenever people were possessed by jinn they would swear 
by Shaykh Ibn Fadala, and the jinn would quickly leave them. Once 
Ibn Fadala passed someone who had succumbed to an epileptic fit. 
The saint rebuked the female jinn who caused the seizure and com- 
manded her to leave the man alone. But when the jinn explained 
that the man had just insulted the caliphs Abii Bakr and ‘Umar, the 
imam instead urged the jinn to increase the man’s torment.” 

Ibn Rifa‘a once visited the tomb of Ibn Fadala at night and found 
there a flickering figure that came into view one moment and was 
gone the next. Ibn Rifa‘a asked the phantom its identity, and he 
was told that henceforth he should not visit the tomb of Ibn Fadala 
alone at night because this is when jinn visited the tomb.” Shaykh 
Abi Ishaq Ibrahim, known as al-Qarafi, used to deliver such won- 
derful khutbas in a loud and firm voice that jinn came each Friday 
to hear him. Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Qurashi told of how 
once, on his way to al-Fustat, he passed by a group of people recit- 
ing the Qur’an so beautifully that he decided to pray the early morn- 
ing salat with them. While talking to them after completing the 
prayers, he suddenly realized that they were spirits and not corpo- 
ral beings. He asked them who they were, and they explained that 


” Tbid., 66-67. See also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 443-46; and Ibn al-Nasikh, 
Misbah, fols. 17r°-17v°. Ibn ‘Uthman states that the father, Abi ‘Abd Allah al- 
Husayn, died in 998 and his son, Abii al-Fadl b. Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn, died 
in 1087/88, which seems highly unlikely. 

78 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 164; sec also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 40v°, and 
al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 281. For his biography scc Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 
3:317-18. 
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they were Muslim jinn who came each Friday to hear the khutba 
of Abii Ishaq.*' Just as the birds used to delouse the clothes of Abi 
al-Samra, the jinn used to serve him.*? Once Muhammad al-Udftwi 
was performing the pilgrimage to Mecca with a group of Sifis. They 
had no provisions so the shaykh held out a bowl and took up a col- 
lection from among them saying, “whoever has something and hopes 
for a divine reward in recompense should put it in this bowl.” A 
large snake suddenly came forward with a dirham in its mouth and 
dropped it into the bowl saying, “We are jinn who have come to 
make the pilgrimage with you this year.”® 

There are similar accounts of communication between saints and 
hur (s. hiirtyya), the so-called “maidens of Paradise,” who are said 
to greet the believer when he enters heaven and are always at his 
disposal. When Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, another of 
the Tabataba family, saw Paradise in a dream he found there a 
beautiful hiirtyya, and he asked for whom she was designated. She 
told him that she belonged to whoever paid her price. When he 
asked what that price was, the hiriyya told him it was staying awake 
all night rather than during the day. After that Abi al-Hasan never 
slept at night. He saw her once again and she warned him not to 
fall asleep or his covenant would be broken. According to Ibn 
‘Uthm4an’s version of this story, the huriyya instead requested one 
hundred recitations of the Qur’an. After the saint completed the 
recitations he saw the hiriyya once again, and he told her he had 
accomplished what she had demanded of him. She promised Abi 
al-Hasan that the next night he would be with her in Paradise. When 
he awoke from the dream, Aba al-Hasan prepared himself and 
informed everyone that he would die that same day, which he did.** 

The wandering mystic Zayn al-Din b. Musafir once became very 
thirsty on his travels. When he saw a water jug hanging in an arch 
and swaying gently in the breeze he sat down in the archway, hop- 
ing that someone from the house would come out so he might ask 
for a drink. While he was sitting there Zayn fell asleep, and in his 
dream he saw a wonderful hiriyya. When he asked her for whom 


*! Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 267-68; sec also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 361. 

82 Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 89v°. 
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she was intended, she told Zayn that she was destined for the one 
who overcame his wants and abandoned his desire for water. Zayn 
then told the huriyya that he had no need of water, so she reached 
out her hand and struck the water jug so that it shattered. Zayn 
awoke to the sound of the jug smashing on the ground, and he 
thanked God for compensating him for the drink of water with the 
beautiful hiriyya.” 

Once the Sufi Abu Ishaq Ibrahim (d. c. 1106/7) was speaking to 
his associates about the hur during a gathering in the Jawsaq al- 
Udftiwi. That night each of his Suff companions experienced a dream 
in which a huriyya came to him and said, “I am your companion 
in heaven.”*° Shaykh Abi al-Hasan al-Tara’iff was known for the 
great affection he had for Sufis. When ten Sufis visited his shop one 
day, the shaykh treated them very graciously. He invited them to 
his home, where he offered them all they could possibly eat. One 
of the Sufis, however, refused to eat anything, so Shaykh Abi al- 
Hasan asked why. ‘The Sufi told the shaykh that his only desire was 
to marry Abu al-Hasan’s beautiful daughter. Abt al-Hasan went to 
his daughter and informed her that the Safi had requested her hand 
in marriage. She replied that this marriage would make her very 
happy, so Shaykh Abi al-Hasan brought nice clothes for the Sufi 
and the marriage took place that evening. Later that night, when 
Abi al-Hasan was asleep, he dreamed of the Day of Judgment. As 
God was passing judgment the shaykh’s name was called. He was 
greeted in the kindest manner and was shown a palace that he was 
told would be his in return for his generosity to the Sufis. Next the 
shaykh was provided with a beautiful robe of green silk, which he 
was told was in return for the robe which he had given to the Sufi 
who married his daughter. Tables filled with food on gold and sil- 
ver dishes were then brought before Abt al-Hasan in recompense 
for the wedding banquet he had prepared for the Sufi. Finally, a 
hiiriyya of such extraordinary beauty that if anyone saw her he would 
surely die from desire was brought to the shaykh in return for the 
daughter he had married to the Sifi. Shaykh Abi al-Hasan awoke 
from his excitement over this wonderful vision, and he discovered 
that he was still wearing the beautiful silk robe. The taste of the 
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food was still in his mouth, the scent of the perfume from the hiriyya 
still filled his nostrils, and Abi al-Hasan found he was still intoxi- 
cated from the beauty-of the words spoken to him. The shaykh rose 
from his bed rapidly and rushed to the Sufi to ask how he was pass- 
ing his wedding night. In response the Sufi inquired how Shaykh 
Abi al-Hasan was passing the night in his palace and in the embrace 
of the beautiful hiiriyya. Abu al-Hasan wept and pleaded with God 
to take him to Paradise, so he died the same night.*’ 

Death clearly presented no obstacle for the saints. Living saints as 
well as dead ones were routinely called upon to intervene with God 
to affect change in the lives of the people who venerated them. Com- 
munication with dead saints was thus very common, and the pri- 
mary medium for such communication was dreams. Through dreams 
dead saints offered their advice, gave instructions, listened to com- 
plaints, and promised help. For instance, the Hanbali jurist Abi al- 
Faraj ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Anbari was seen in a dream after his death, 
and he confirmed that God had sent him to Paradise.** A man who 
once fell asleep near a tomb said to belong simply to “the miracle 
worker” experienced a dream in which the entire area around the 
tomb was converted into a beautiful vineyard filled with rivers, trees, 
and vines. The unknown saint buried in this tomb visited the man’s 
dream and asked: “Have you not heard what the Prophet, may the 
blessings and peace of God be upon him, said? “The grave of the 
believer is a garden among the gardens of Paradise.’”” When the vis- 
itor to the tomb awoke the next morning, he wrote on the tomb: 
“The owner of the vine.”®? 

Dead saints sometimes also made requests through dreams. Shaykh 
‘Ali b. al-Jabbas used to visit al-Qarafa on a regular basis. Once 
while he was dreaming someone asked why he never visited their 
tomb. Shaykh ‘Ali asked: “Who are you?” The response was: “We 
are the descendants of al-Sayrafi.” When he awoke the next morn- 
ing, Shaykh ‘Ali promptly went and visited their mausoleum. Shaykh 
Khalaf b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sarfandi told a za@ir in a dream to visit the 


8” Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 201-2; scc also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 529-31, and 
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tomb of his shaykh, Abi al-Hasan ‘AIi al-Arsifi first.°° The custo- 
dian of the Mashhad of al-Sayyida Amina, the granddaughter of 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq, once accepted a consignment of twenty ratls of lamp 
oul from a stranger. When he put the oil into the lamps of the mau- 
soleum they would not light. That night al-Sayyida Amina came to 
the custodian in a dream and told him to return the oil because 
“we only accept what is good.” She also told him to ask where the 
oil came from. The next day the custodian returned the oil, and 
when the owner of the oil asked why the custodian was returning 
it, he responded that it would not light. He added that the saint 
had come to him in a dream and told him only to accept that which 
is good. The man believed what the custodian told him, saying, “you 
speak the truth; I am a tax collector.””! 

When Ya‘qub al-Muhtadi was on his deathbed he converted from 
Judaism to Islam. His family, however, ignored his deathbed con- 
version. When they placed his corpse facing east he turned back 
toward the qibla. Nevertheless, his family wrapped his body in a 
shroud and buried it in the Jewish cemetery. Ya‘qub then came to 
the sultan in a dream and complained that although he died a 
Muslim he was buried among the Jews. Ya‘qib asked the sultan to 
move the corpse to a Muslim graveyard when he awoke. Concerned 
that he be able to confirm this unusual story, the sultan asked Ya‘qub 
if he had any distinguishing mark that would lend credence to the 
account. Ya‘qub told the sultan of a mole he had in a certain place. 
The next morning the sultan went to Ya‘qub’s relatives and told 
them the story of his dream. They confirmed that Ya‘qub converted 
to Islam just before his death, so his body was exhumed, washed, 
and the proper prayers said before it was reburied in the Muslim 
cemetery. Ya‘qub’s relatives also then converted to Islam and were 
eventually buried near him.” 

Saints often foretold the future through dreams. When al-Fadil 
‘Abd al-Rahim fell asleep near the tomb of Abu al-Baqa’ Salih b. 
al-Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Mubtala, the saint came to him in a 


°° Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 196, 216; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 646, and 
al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 326. 
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dream and asked what was wrong. Al-Fadil ‘Abd al-Rahim explained 
that he was poor, so Abi al-Baqa’ showed him a chamber with 
Saladin reclining on a high bed. The saint told al-Fadil to enter, 
and he did. Saladin rose and seated al-Fadil next to him on the bed 
and poured dinars into al-Fadil’s open lap. Saladin then motioned 
to the officials of his government, and they approached and kissed 
al-Fadil’s hand. As the dream ended the saint assured al-Fadil that, 
although he was sleeping, these things would truly come to pass. 
When al-Fadil did awake, everything he had seen in his dream sub- 
sequently occurred.” When al-Qarqiibi destroyed a small mosque so 
as to build a larger one in its place, he experienced a dream. In 
the dream he was told to dig under the site of the mosque in a cer- 
tain place and at a certain depth where he would find a treasure 
(Kinz). Al-Qarqubi awoke from this dream and decided it must have 
been caused by Satan, but he experienced the same dream twice 
more that night. The next morning, therefore, al-Qarquibr ordered 
some of the workmen to dig where he had been instructed in his 
dream. As they dug, the workmen came across a large and wonder- 
ful tomb. When they opened the tomb they found a shroud wrapped 
around the pristine body of a saint. Al-Qarqubi announced that this 
must be the treasure foretold in his dream, so he replaced the cover 
of the tomb and marked it clearly. This is how the Mosque al-Kinz 
received its name.” 

A host of central figures from early Islamic history transcended 
death and were able to communicate through dreams with Muslims 
across the ages. All of the great founders of Islamic jurisprudence, 
for example, made use of dreams to communicate with the living 
long after their own deaths. The Hanbali jurist Waththab b. al- 
Mizani was said to have seen Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal in a dream 
in which the imam handed him an apple.” The Hanafi jurist Abi 
al-Oasim ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Sulayman 
al-Lakhmi (d. 1242/43) wished desperately that he might see Imam 
Abi Hanifa, and he subsequently did see the imam in a dream. He 
asked Abu Hanifa to pray for him, and the imam asked Abi al- 
Qasim what he specifically wanted. Abi al-Qasim responded that 
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he hoped to go to heaven. Abu Hanifa replied that he would pray 
on behalf of Abu al-Qasim if the jurist promised to abide faithfully 
by the five basic religious obligations of Islam, and if he would devote 
himself only to those people who came to him in search of religious 
knowledge. Abu al-Qasim answered that he had already done so, 
and Abu Hanifa told Abu al-Qasim that his wish would be fulfilled.” 
When the jurist Hamid al-Maliki was in a dispute with some of his 
fellow Maliki jurists, one of them told Hamid that he incorrectly attrib- 
uted something to Imam al-Malik. That night the imam confirmed 
in a dream to Hamid’s opponent that Hamid had correctly attrib- 
uted the statement to the great jurist.?’ Imam al-ShafiT visited al- 
Rabi‘ b. Sulayman al-Muradi (d. 883/84) in a dream and announced 
that God had seated the imam on a bed of gold after his death and 
spread pearls over him.” 

The Prophet Muhammad himself made his way into a large number 
of dreams. He was, for example, supposed to have designed the Turba 
of Shihab al-Din al-‘Umari (d. 1231/32), a descendant of the Caliph 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, for him in a dream.” Similarly, the Prophet 
instructed the Sufi shaykh Ibn Hawshab al-Sa‘udi (d. 1307/8) to build 
a turba and a zawiya in 1305/6." Shaykh Fakhr al-Din al-Farist 
(d. 1263/64) related that he once experienced a dream in which he 
was standing by the tomb al Abii al-Khayr al-Tinnati, looking toward 
the desert. Suddenly the expanse was filled with men dressed in 
white robes, and among them stood the Prophet. Fakhr al-Din kissed 
the hand of the Prophet, who then asked Fakhr al-Din why he did 
not build a mosque on this site. Fakhr al-Din responded that he had 
nothing with which to build a mosque. ‘The Prophet told Fakhr al- 
Din to instruct the Muslims to build the mosque, and then the 
Prophet went to the tomb of the famous mystic Dhu ’l-Nin and 
greeted him. The tomb suddenly split open, and the great mystic 
rose from it and saluted the Prophet in return. Fakhr al-Din, the 
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Prophet, and Dhu ’l-Nin then returned to the tomb of Abii al-Khayr 
al-Tinnati, where the Prophet again instructed Fakhr al-Din to build 
the mosque. When Fakhr al-Din awoke from this dream he related 
it to a wealthy patron, who believed the dream and sold a house 
he owned in order to build this vision mosque requested by the 
Prophet.'”! 

In a number of visions the Prophet was seen visiting certain graves 
and other locations. For instance, in the month of Rajab of 1352, 
the market inspector Ibn Aba Ruqayba had a vision in which the 
Prophet was seen visiting the tombs of al-Halawi and al-Ghaffari. 
At a mihrab near the tomb of Abi al-Fath al-Farghani the Prophet 
was seen in a dream praying. ‘The Prophet was supposedly seen a 
thousand times at the mihrab by the grave of Abu al-Qasim al- 
Hiyar.'!°? The jurist Abi: Bakr Muhammad also built a mosque on 
the site where he saw the Prophet.'” 

Through these dream visits the Prophet, like the saints, offered 
advice and instructions on a variety of subjects. For example, a stu- 
dent from far away once came to Abi al-Hasan b. Tahir b. Ghalbiin 
(d. 1008/9) to learn the seven ways of reciting the Qur’an. When 
the student had learned how to recite the Qur’an properly he asked 
Abi al-Hasan for a certificate (ijaza) certifying his competency. Abu 
al-Hasan was not sure of his own ability as a teacher and he feared 
his student might make a mistake, so he refused to provide the doc- 
ument. That night the Prophet came to Abit al-Hasan in a dream 
and told him to give his student, and anyone else who came to him 
to learn how to recite the Qur’an, an yaza.'""* The famous Shafi‘ 
jurist ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 1262) received 
numerous requests for fatawa (legal opinions) from east and west. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Usuli once requested a fatwa 
from ‘Izz al-Din, but Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4an was unhappy 
with the decision he received. That night in a dream the Prophet 
asked to see ‘Izz al-Din’s fatwa, and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 


'! Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 109; see also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 396, and al- 
Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 238-39. 

'2 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 294; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 283; Ibn al-Nasikh, 
Misbah, fol. 73r°. 

103 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 296. We assumc here that Abi Bakr “saw” the 
Prophet in a dream. For other accounts of visions of the Prophet see Ibn al-Zayyat, 
118; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, fol. 163r°; and Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 83r°-83v°. 

'* Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 264-65; sce also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 48v°—49r°. 
For the biography of this saint see al-Safadi, al-Wafi, 16:404. 
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showed it to him. he Prophet read the decision and said three 
times that the jurist had not made a mistake.'!’ When ‘Abd Allah 
b. Sa‘id made an error in reciting hadith, the Prophet came to him 
in a dream and told him that Shaykh Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. al- 
Khatiyya al-Lakhmi would correct it. When Abi Fadl b. al-Jawhari 
and his wife had a dispute they separated for several nights. The 
Prophet came to each of them in their dreams and advised them 
“not to trouble the heart of a saint,” so they patched up their differ- 
ences.’ When ‘Abd al-Muhsin b. Sulayman asked the Prophet in 
a dream who was the best man then living in the Muslim commu- 
nity, the Prophet told him to visit Abt al-Hasan ‘Ali, also known 
as Ibn Qifl. When ‘Abd al-Muhsin awoke he went to visit Abi al- 
Hasan, on whose face could be seen the light of sainthood.’”’ 

Dreams were not always clear in their meaning, and at times they 
required expert interpretation. For example, Aba Bakr b. ‘Abd al- 
Ghaffar al-Muhallabi al-Hamdani (d. 1214/15) used to love mem- 
orizing poetry. One night he experienced a strange dream in which 
he saw a man holding a bowl filled with fire. The man then took 
fire from the bowl and put it into his own mouth. Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar was so startled by this dream that he awoke suddenly. 
Realizing that the dream must contain a warning, he went to a reli- 
gious scholar and recounted the dream. ‘The scholar asked Abi Bakr 
if he had recently received any illicit money, to which Abi Bakr re- 
sponded that he had not. The shaykh then asked if Aba Bakr had 
memorized any poetry, and he acknowledged that he had. The 
scholar then explained that this was the message of the dream. So 
from that day on Abu Bakr abandoned poetry and sought only reli- 
gious knowledge.’ Shaykh Abi al-Hasan al-IrtajI was known for his 
ability to interpret such visions, as were a group of saints buried 
south of the tomb of the jurist Ibn Khamis.' 

Dreams were the preferred medium of communication for dead 
saints, but they were not the only way. As we saw in Chapter 1, 
when two lovers sat on the tomb of a saint and kissed each other, 


109 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 272; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 366-67. For the 
biography of this saint see al-Safadi, al-Waft, 18:520. 

06 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 232; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 297-303. 

'07 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 181; see also Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fols. 35v°-36r°. 

108 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 228; see also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 336. 

109 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 70-71, 219. See also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 631 


for another example. 
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the indignant occupant of the tomb simply spoke up in protest. We 
also noted how a voice emanating from the tombs of Fatima and 
‘Atika saved the merchant who was set upon by thieves. A number 
of other examples of dead saints speaking from the grave confirm 
that this mode of communication was common. Shaykh Abi al- 
Hasan ‘Ali was known for his frequent visits to the Mashhad of 
Imam al-Husayn. Each time he entered the mausoleum, Shaykh Abu 
al-Hasan would greet al-Husayn with: “Peace be upon you, O grand- 
son of the Prophet!” and each time the shaykh heard a response. 
However, one day Shaykh Abi al-Hasan entered the mausoleum 
and greeted the saint as usual, but heard no response. Consequently, 
Shaykh Abi al-Hasan was greatly saddened until later that night he 
experienced a dream in which al-Husayn explained he had been 
busy conversing with his grandfather, the Prophet Muhammad, when 
Abii al-Hasan had entered the mosque.'’® While digging near the 
grave of Abi Ja‘far, a workman once heard the shaykh speaking. 
According to some accounts the saint told the workman to stop, and 
his hands were suddenly transfixed. Other versions claim the work- 
man heard the shaykh reciting the Qur’an.''' While transferring the 
grave of Khalaf b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sarfandi in order to make room 
for the new mausoleum of Imam al-Shafis, people also heard a 
voice. [brahim b. al-Simma al-Muhallabi related that he was told of 
a certain grave from which people heard the sound of the Qur’an 
being recited.'”” 

When the Qur’an was recited by the living at graves, as was com- 
mon practice, the saints were also known to speak from the tomb. 
For example, when someone reciting the Qur’an near the grave of 
Fatima, the daughter of al-Qasim al-Tayyib, made a mistake the 
saint quickly mentioned it from her tomb.' 


Regardless of whether problems arose in the natural, human, or spir- 
itual spheres, the saints provided an important avenue of recourse 


9 Tbn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 65. Ibn al-Nasikh, Misbah, provides an abbreviated 
version of this story; see fols. 15r°-15v°. See also Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 438. 

' Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah, fol. 7r°. See also Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 41. According 
to Ibn al-Zayyat’s version the workman was a prisoner. He may have confused the 
story with another tomb which he simply identifics as belonging to al-natiq (the 
speaker), 172. This version is much the same as that told by Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 
287; sec also al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 140. 

12 Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat, 326; Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid, 98. 

3 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 88. 
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for the perplexed. ‘There was virtually no dimension of human expe- 
rience from which the assistance of the awliya’ was precluded. But 
above all, saints functioned as quintessential cosmic go-betweens. 
Through their appeals to the saints in the course of the ziyara, late 
medieval Egyptian Muslims expressed their need for assistance in 
bridging the vast distance they sometimes perceived separating them 
from an omnipotent God. 

According to the Qur’an the Almighty is at once everywhere and 
yet dwells nowhere specifically. He is, by His own account, both 
immanent in the world and also uniquely transcendent. ‘This abstract 
“is/is not” explanation may capture the ambiguity of the Real in 
the rarefied atmosphere of esoteric Sufi speculation, but it provided 
little comfort for those facing the immediate and concrete problems 
of mundane daily existence. The reassuringly certain proximity of 
the saints helped to fill that disquieting void. Even when the awliya’ 
failed to respond positively, those seeking their intercession and medi- 
ation were comforted by the assurance that their petitions had at 
least been delivered to the nght address. ‘The exact locations of the 
saints’ tombs were known and readily accessible through the ziyara. 
Fear that the saints might not respond favorably was tolerable. It 
was, On any account, preferable to the possibility that the relatively 
inconsequential pleas of average people might never reach an all- 
powerful God of whose specific address no one was sure. ‘The reas- 
surance of delivering the message in person to the right place was 
no insignificant matter for the zuwwar. In their capacity as intermedi- 
aries, therefore, the saints represented the last best hope that the 
message would reach the ears of the All Merciful. This was, after 
all, a world in which the resolution of most important matters in 
life was closely bound to proper mediation. 

Modern Egyptians still carefully cultivate and assiduously tend vast 
networks of mediation which they regularly mobilize and rely upon 
in negotiating many of life’s obstacles. It is often through such wisata, 
mediation, that issues great and small are determined. The evidence 
of the pilgrimage guides suggests that in this respect little has changed. 
Essential to the smooth operation of what in Egyptian colloquial 
Arabic is called wasta (influence) is the promise of reciprocity. ‘Those 
who receive must always be prepared to give—even when the chance 
of having to request a reciprocal favor seems remote or unlikely. 
Genuine and important requests for assistance are, therefore, usu- 
ally refused only after serious deliberation and with great hesitation, 
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as one never knows upon whom or upon which networks of medi- 
ation one may have to call for help in the future. 

Visiting the tombs of the awliya’ in the context of the ziyara was 
also a vital part of establishing and maintaining these important 
bonds of wisata. Although it may be obvious to modern observers 
that people would visit the tombs of the holy dead seeking their 
mediation and intercession with the divine when the situation demanded 
it, it is probably less evident that zuwwar might also visit the tombs 
of the awliya’ simply to sustain their relationships to the holy dead 
by offering prayers on their behalf, thereby reinforcing the bonds of 
reciprocal obligation and duty that lie at the heart of wisata. The 
saints were always there to listen. Even when the most fervent human 
hopes and desires go unanswered, there is generally some solace to 
be found in the knowledge that someone listened sympathetically. 
This role, too, the saints fulfilled with great patience and effect. 

Finally, analysis of their miracles illustrates at least four ways in 
which the saints were routinely expected to help those seeking their 
assistance. First, problems might be resolved through direct contact 
with the powerful baraka associated with the awliya’. Second, saints 
might intercede on behalf of the petitioner and invoke God’s mercy 
and aid. ‘Third, the petitioner might hope that his or her own invo- 
cation of God’s help would be more favorably received when made 
in the vicinity of the saint’s tomb. Fourth, and most problematic from 
a theological perspective, some petititioners appealed directly to the 
saint with the anticipation that the saint might grant the petition. 

The significance of the saints in contemporary imagination, how- 
ever, went far beyond any simple calculus of utilitarian benefit. As 
we have seen, saints also functioned as models of exemplary piety 
and of the nghteous life worthy of both contemplation and emula- 
tion. And even in their roles as beacons marking the location of 
great stores of highly charged divine blessing, the awliya’ fulfilled 
other functions. For example, their tombs were eagerly sought by 
people wishing to bury their dead near the saints. Pious visitors were 
attracted by the opportunity to dwell for a few moments in the 
reflected baraka that enveloped the tombs of the “friends of God.” 
In assessing the overall significance of the saints in the collective 
imagination of late medieval Egyptian society, therefore, we must 
resist any temptations to distill what was clearly a complex host of 
interconnected meanings to some essential core. 
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The tendency to reductionism is by no means an exclusively mod- 
ern phenomenon. ‘The ziyara was as bitterly contested as it was per- 
vasive and broadly popular. And in the heated polemic of attack 
upon and defense of the ziyara, we find important additional clues 
in Our inquiry into the broad collective meanings that the veneration 


of Muslim saints held for Egyptian society in the later Middle Ages. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


“IDOLATRY AND INNOVATION”: 
THE LEGAL ATTACK ON ZIYARAT AL-QUBUR 


The centrality of the Shari‘a and the orthopractic emphasis of the 
Islamic tradition make texts of Islamic jurisprudence (figh) an invalu- 
able source of historical information about many aspects of medieval 
life and thought. There are few areas of human activity on which 
the jurists have not commented at one time or another, and the 
ziyara in late medieval Egypt is no exception. 

Although the Shari‘a may be understood as an ideally comprehen- 
sive framework for conduct, it is not a uniform code of law. ‘The early 
Muslim jurists agreed that God’s Law is comprehensive, but never 
reached consensus over its details. They identified the two primary 
sources of Law as Qur’anic revelation and hadith—reports about 
the sunna (actions, words, and unspoken acquiescence) of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his closest companions.' An essential latitudinarian- 
ism also emerged in Islam, which made it possible for Muslims to 
accept a degree of diversity in the exact interpretation and implemen- 
tation of fine points of the Law. Defining the limits of this flexibility 
has sometimes proven problematic for specific Muslim communities, 
but a general willingness to accept varying interpretations of specific 
details of the Shari‘a and even differences regarding subsidiary sources 
of the Law has not only contributed to the global spread of Islam, 
but has also assured a remarkable degree of cohesion and transcend- 
ent sense of unity within the Muslim community (umma) over more 
than fourteen centuries. Divergence in theological dogma and legal 
doctrine—which certainly occur in Islam—have usually not carried 
the same weight as similar differences have entailed in religious tradi- 
tions that emphasize orthodox over orthopractic considerations. 

Flexibility in Islamic jurisprudence is clearly reflected in a number 
of recognized legal schools, and each of the three primary sectarian 
divisions within Islam, Sunnt, Shi‘i, and Ibadi, has its own legal rites. 


' In Shr‘ite jurisprudence the hadiths of the Imams are also included. 
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Among Sunnis, for example, four great schools, or madhhabs, sur- 
vive into the present: the Hanafi, Shafi‘t, Maliki, and Hanbali, each 
of which takes its name from the school’s earliest expositor. Within 
Shi‘ism each major subsect also has its own schools of law. Further- 
more, even within these legal schools there is frequently a diversity 
of opinion on a variety of legal matters and approaches. Islamic 
jurisprudence, then, is the product of a complex diachronic process 
of dialogue within and among various schools of law. Essentially, 
this impressive body of legal discourse is produced as jurists respond 
to legal questions and problems by referring both to the principles of 
jurisprudence within their own school and to the accumulated body 
of previous discourse, in a manner remarkably similar to Responsa 
(she’eloth uteshuboth) in Jewish law. Although some questions considered 
by Muslim jurists are abstract and theoretical in nature, others are 
specific and clearly relate to concrete concerns. Disagreement among 
individual jurists over interpretation, or the specific method to be 
employed in applying legal sources, is frequent. 

Of particular interest for this study are the rigorously contested 
positions taken in the first half of the fourteenth century by promi- 
nent jurists on the meaning and function of the ziyara. In this period 
an extended debate ensued after the great Hanbali jurist ‘Taqi al- 
Din Ahmad ibn Taymiyya (1263-1328), and later one of his most 
famous students, Shams al-Din Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Abu Bakr 
al-Zar‘i ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (1292-1350), vigorously attacked the 
ziyara. In response to this challenge the famous Shafi‘t chief qadi 
of Damascus, Taqi al-Din al-Subki (d. 1355), eventually authored an 
extensive response. It is the debate between these two sides that we 
now consider. Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim were prolific critics 
of the cult of the saints, and we consider their unrelenting assault 
on the ziyara and the veneration of Muslim saints in this chapter. 
The response of their critics in defense of the ziyara, primarily through 
the work of al-Subki, will occupy us in the next chapter. At the 
heart of the legal controversy lay two central theological issues: the 
purpose and thus the permissibility of ziyara itself, and a related 
question of the acceptability of prayer offered in cemeteries gener- 
ally, and at certain venerated tombs specifically. It 1s with this lat- 
ter concern that we begin. 


The English word “prayer” is widely used to translate a host of Ara- 
bic words that describe different aspects of human communication 
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with God. For example, the Arabic term salat, when used alone and 
not in compound, generally refers to the ritual of worshipful prayer 
which devout Muslims are called upon to perform at five designated 
times each day.*? The mechanics of salat consists of a combination 
of formal, distinct, and precisely structured actions and formulaic 
expressions. Beginning with ablution (wudi‘), the series of prescribed 
steps that make up salat leads the worshiper through contemplation 
and expression of intention (niyya), the recitation of formulaic state- 
ments and passages from the Qur’an, combined with bowing and 
kneeling (rak‘a), and prostration (sujiid), with the toes, knees, both 
palms, nose, and forehead resting either on the mosque floor or on 
a prayer mat of some sort. The exact number of rak‘as as well as 
the wording in which the prayer is expressed vary from one prayer 
period to the next. For example, the predawn prayer calls for two 
rak‘as whereas the noon and afternoon prayers both involve four 
rak‘as. ‘The content of prayer itself includes brief formulas, recita- 
tion of the Fatiha, the opening Sura of the Qur’an, and other brief 
Qur’anic passages that may vary in length. Islamic legal texts devote 
considerable attention to the details of both the actions and content 
of the salat ritual. Some schools of Islamic law prescribe their own 
minor variations in the ritual, which typically seem to be of greater 
consequence to the jurists than to average believers. 

Each of the five daily salat usually concludes with individual and 
personal supplication and petition to God known as du‘a’.’ Although 
du‘a’ routinely accompanies the formal prayer ritual, however, per- 
sonal supplications to God may also take place at almost any time. 
There are, in fact, a number of terms in Arabic that describe different 
types of supplication. For example, istighfar refers to petitions request- 
ing God’s forgiveness; istisqa’ denotes a petition for rain; istighatha 
and istinjad both refer to requests for aid or assistance, and so forth. 
In employing the word “prayer,” therefore, it is important to bear 
in mind that the more general English term does not reveal distinc- 
tions made in Islamic faith between formalized ritual worship of God 
and supplications to God, which may be either personal and indi- 
vidual or offered by or on the behalf of a whole community. The 
type of prayer most closely associated with the ziyara was, of course, 
the supplicatory variety, or du‘a’. 


2 ET’, s.v. Salat. 
> Ibid., s.v. Du‘a; see also Padwick, Muslim Devotions. 
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Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim on the performance of du‘a’ at graves 


Ibn ‘Taymtyya, scion of a prominent family of Syrian Hanbali jurists, 
was a harsh and relentless critic of numerous aspects of contempo- 
rary social and religious practice. His doctrine, which Laoust describes 
as “conservative reformism,” was hostile both to Ash‘ari kalam (spec- 
ulative theology), which he saw as too dependent upon reason and 
to Sufi mysticism, which he viewed as tied to unacceptable notions 
of freewill and doctrines of monism, antinomianism, and esotericism.* 
Ibn Taymiyya’s legal approach involved qualified jurists determining 
current legal questions by returning to a close reading of the pre- 
cise text of the Qur’an and hadith, rather than by relying on the 
received wisdom of the founders of the four recognized madhhabs 
of Sunni jurisprudence and their successors. His ideas have contin- 
ued to resonate and have had an important impact upon subsequent 
thinkers and movements seeking the revival (tajdid) and reform (slah) 
of various Islamic societies up to the present. Ibn Taymiyya’s thought 
was, for example, the central inspiration behind the doctrines of the 
Wahhabi movement in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Arabia, 
and his thought has also enjoyed great prominence among radical 
Islamist thinkers and polemicists during the second half of the twen- 
tieth century.” 

His predilection for adopting strident, inflexible, and adversarial 
positions frequently made for bad relations between Ibn Taymiyya 
and his scholarly colleagues. Their hostility, in turn, contributed to 
his being compelled to defend the soundness of his writings before 
courts of his peers on several occasions. At the same time, his obvi- 
ous brilliance and charisma occasionally also prompted Mamluk sul- 
tans, such as al-Malik al-Nasr ibn Qalawin, to seek the great jurist’s 
advice and counsel.® His weakness in the area of collegial diplomacy, 
however, and his proclivity for participating in direct, even violent 
action to rectify perceived abuses and innovations to the Shari‘a, 
landed Ibn Taymiyya in jail more than once.’ He died, in fact, as 


* EP’, s.v. Ibn Taimiya. 

> Sce for example, Sivan, Radical Islam, and Voll, “Renewal and Reform in Islamic 
History: Tajdid and Islah.” 

6 On Ibn Taymiyya’s rclation with Sultan al-Malik al-Nasr see Muhammad Umar 
Memon, /bn Taimiya’s Struggle, 47. 

” Of special interest in this regard are the tombs and relics that Ibn ‘Taymiyya 
and his followers smashed in the cemeteries around Damascus. See Ibn Qayyim, 
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a prisoner in the Damascus Citadel in 1328, having spent the last 
two years of his life there. What precipitated this final arrest in 1326 
was a tract Ibn Taymiyya authored against ziyarat al-qubir.® 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya was among Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s most impor- 
tant pupils and closest associates, and is often viewed as his succes- 
sor. Like his master, Ibn Qayyim was a prolific writer and influential 
jurist.” He had his own run-ins with colleagues, including the Shafi‘ 
chief judge of Damascus, ‘Taqi al-Din al-Subki, whose writing in de- 
fense of the ziyara we take up in the next chapter. Ibn Qayyim was 
arrested along with Ibn ‘Taymiyya in 1326, and was released only 
after the latter’s death in 1328. 

Ibn ‘Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim both described supplicatory prayer 
(du‘a’) as “the essence of worship” (mukh al-‘ibada ).'? And it was 
the close association between du‘a’ and tombs arising from the ziyara 
that particularly provoked their ire and wrath. The practice of delib- 
erately seeking out the graves of prophets, or other venerable indi- 
viduals for the purpose of making petitions there must, from a legal 
position, Ibn ‘Taymiyya asserted, be either better or worse than 
offering such supplications elsewhere. From his interpretation of the 
Shari‘a this widespread practice constituted a flagrant violation of 
divine Law.'’ However, he denied the contention of some jurists that 
the prohibition against praying at graves is connected with the rit- 
ual impurity of the soil in graveyards, caused by the mixing of the 
earth with decaying flesh. Ibn ‘Taymiyya finds no prophetic tradi- 
tion supporting this position and in the case of prophets, he points 
out, there is a hadith that proves to the contrary that the problem 


Iehathat al-lahfan, 212. See also Little, “The Historical and Historigraphical Significance 
of the Detention of Ibn Taymiyya,” and his “Did Ibn Taymiyya Have a Screw 
Loose?”; Memon, bn Taimiya’s Struggle, especially 80-87; and Makdisi, “Ibn Taimiya”; 
and Laoust, “Quelques opinions,” 431-38. For the most authoritative account of 
Ibn Taymiyya’s thought see H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques. 

° EI’, s.v. Ibn Taimiya. The printed text of this tract is found in Majmii‘ rasa, 
103-22. 

” EI’, s.v. Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya. 

'? Ibn Taymiyya, Majmi‘ fatawa, 27:86. The term ‘bdda is translated here as 
“worship,” although it should be noted that the word refers more specifically to the 
broad range of acts and actions associated with the worship of God; see Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya, Ighdathat al-lahfan, 202. 

'' Tbn Taymiyya, Kitab igtida’, 337, 340-42, 365, 368-700. Scc also Memon, Jbn 
Tammiya’s Struggle, 267, 269-70, 286, and 289-90. Herc Ibn Taymiyya cites Siras: 
42:21, 7:33, and 6:80—83, as well as the sunna of the Prophct and the practice of 
the nghtcous carly gencrations of Islam, as the basis for his understanding of the 
holy Law as precluding du‘a’ at places such as tombs. 
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of ritually impure soil associated with graves could not affect prophets, 
since the flesh of their bodies does not decompose in the tomb." 
Ibn Qayyim concurs in this position in his Jghathat al-lahfan min masayid 
al-shaytan (Assistance for the Grieving from the Snares of Satan), not- 
ing that the graves of prophets are among the purest of places.'? He 
also notes that the hadiths identifying the whole earth as a place of 
prayer except graveyards and public baths make no mention of rit- 
ual impurity as the reason behind the prohibition. If this was the 
issue, Ibn Qayyim argues, then other ritually impure sites such as 
slaughterhouses and privies would have been noted in the hadiths 
as well. Ritually impure soil might also simply be covered over with 
loads of clean soil, thus eliminating the problem altogether. Further- 
more, he points out, the Prophet’s mosque in Medina was built over 
a preexisting graveyard from the days of polytheism, after the bod- 
les were exhumed and the tombs leveled with the surrounding earth. 
The real problem with praying in graveyards, therefore, was not rit- 
ual impurity but the similarity of praying near the dead with the 
abhorrent practices of pre-Islamic polytheism, which the Prophet 
condemned and forcefully abrogated. In his great collection of legal 
opinions (fatawa), Ibn Taymtyya explains that the only places Muslims 
are supposed to seek out with the intention of praying there are 
mosques and sites connected with the rituals of the hajj.'* Accidental 
prayers uttered spontaneously while visiting or passing a grave are 
not a problem, but deliberately going to tombs in order to offer 
du‘a’ is reprehensible. As is frequently the case in Islamic jurispru- 
dence, the intention of the believer is the decisive factor in distin- 
guishing between lawful and forbidden actions.’ 

When asked whether there were certain times or places that were 
more efficacious for the offering of supplications to God, Ibn Taymiyya 
acknowledged that there clearly were. For example, the last third of 
each night is an especially good time for making appeals to God, 
because it is during this period, according to a prophetic hadith, 
that the Almighty descends to the lowest of the seven heavens, which 
is also the earth’s sky. According to this hadith qudsi God pledges 


2 Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:59-60; al-fawab al-bahi, 8; Kitab iqhda’, 333. 
See also Memon, /bn Taimiya’s Struggle, 264. 

'3 Tbn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 186-89. 

'! Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:138. 

'S Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab igtda’, 336-37, 364, and 370. See also Memon, Jbn 
Taimiya’s Struggle, 267, 286, and 290. 
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to respond to requests for assistance and forgiveness made in the 
period just prior to the break of dawn.’® In terms of specific places, 
Ibn Taymiyya mentions only Mount ‘Arafat, the Valley of Mina, 
and other places near Mecca where the haj rituals are performed, 
as well as any mosque. Although all mosques are appropriate for 
both salat and du‘a’, Ibn ‘Taymiyya acknowledges another prophetic 
tradition identifying three mosques as especially favorable for prayer, 
to which Muslims are also permitted to travel with the specific aim 
of offering prayer. These are the Masjid al-Haram in Mecca, the 
Prophet’s mosque in Medina, and the al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem."” 
Other locations, such as the tomb of the Prophet or the friends of 
God (awhiya’ Allah), are not mentioned by the most righteous early 
generations of Islam as being more efficacious than any other place 
and are, therefore, forbidden as destinations of travel if the primary 
purpose is to pray at them.” 

Whatever is not explicitly enjoined must be evaluated as either 
legally permissible or not. With regard to making graves a destination 
for the purpose of offering du‘a’, Ibn ‘Taymiyya argues unequivocally 
that such practice constitutes recent and proscribed innovation in 
Islam. Why, then, is it that people persist in this activity, despite the 
fact that 1t enjoys no sanction in the sunna of the Prophet and his 
companions, or the generation that followed them? In answering this 
question Ibn T’aymiyya shares his own insights and understanding 
of the actions of his contemporaries. ‘The heart of the problem, he 
argues, lies in people’s inability to accept that God could or would 
hear the prayers of anyone as insignificant as themselves without the 
agency of intermediaries in closer proximity to God." In reflecting 
on the logic underlying this fear, Ibn Taymiyya disapprovingly relates 
an illuminating analogy made by his contemporaries between the role 
of saints as intermediaries with God and the well-known practice of 
employing human intermediaries to secure favors from temporal polit- 
ical powers: “If one says: ‘I ask [the saint or prophet], on account 


'® Ibn Taymiyya, Majmii‘ fatawa, 27:129-30. According to some versions of this 
tradition the entire second half of each night is especially recommended for the 
offering of du‘a’. The term hadith qudst refers to traditions of the Prophet that con- 
tain the non-Qur’anic speech of God to Muhammad. See Graham, Diwine Word. 

'7 Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:130. On this tradition see also Kister, “You 
Shall Only Set Out.” 

'® Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:130, and Kitab igtda’, 338 and 368-70. Scc 
also Memon, lbn Taimiya’s Struggle, 268-69 and 289-90. 

'9 Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:72, 74-75, 145, and 151. 
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of his being closer to God than me, to intercede on my behalf in 
these matters because I implore God through him just like the sul- 
tan is implored through his intimate associates and attendants.’ then 
this is among the actions of the polytheists and Christians.””° 

In responding to this widespread perception, Ibn Taymiyya explains 
that even if a prophet were closer and more important to God than 
are average individuals, that only means that God would give the 
prophet or saint a greater reward than He would give others. It does 
not imply that God would give individuals anything more than they 
deserved in their own right, simply because they beseeched Him 
through the agency of a prophet rather than appealing to Him 
directly.” Appeals for assistance that are warranted and appropriate 
will surely find a divine response, with or without the intervention 
or help of saints and prophets. Furthermore, the friends of God 
would never collude in seeking God’s assistance for anything that 
would not find divine favor anyway. ‘Thus, either one has a legiti- 
mate request for God’s help or one does not. If a plea is proper 
and justified, then the assistance of a saint or prophet in making 
needs known to God is unnecessary. If, on the contrary, one seeks 
something inappropriate, the friends of God would hardly involve 
themselves in advancing the case. So the appeal to intermediaries in 
reaching God is meaningless from a pragmatic vantage and thor- 
oughly reprehensible from a proper legal standpoint. 

Ibn Qayyim offers a somewhat different analysis of why people 
persist in venerating tombs despite the absence of any Qur’anic or 
prophetic mandate. The foremost problem, according to Ibn Qayyim, 
is ignorance of God’s revelation, particularly a lack of awareness 
both of God’s messages confirming His absolute oneness and those 
terminating the root causes of polytheism. ‘The cost of this ignorance 
is high, according to Ibn Qayyim, not only because it lessens peo- 
ple’s share in God’s mercy but also because it makes them suscep- 
tible to the devil’s enticements. Defense against the duplicity of Satan 
is thus a direct corollary of one’s knowledge of God’s will. Another 
factor contributing to the proliferation of tomb veneration, accord- 
ing to Ibn Qayyim, was falsified hadith that encourage people to 
glorify tombs and their residents. An example of one such fabricated 


0 Thid., 72. See also Ibn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 219, where exactly the same 
analogy is made. 
21 Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:75. 
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prophetic tradition is: “If matters vex you, then go to residents of 
tombs.” Similarly, fantastic stories about the efficacy of certain tombs 
as related by custodians and other tomb folk have a profound impact 
upon those desperate souls in distress who hear these miraculous 
accounts of proven remedies and fulfilled needs. Satan is both sub- 
tle and patient in luring such ignorant and vulnerable folk to the 
veneration of tombs in progressive stages. First he urges them sim- 
ply to supplicate at tombs. ‘Then, when God in His infinite mercy 
responds to the sincerity of their pleas, these ignorant and unfortu- 
nate souls incorrectly attribute the fulfillment of their requests to the 
efficacy of the tombs rather than to God Himself. Such people are 
oblivious to the fact that God answers the prayers of the destitute 
wherever they are uttered, even in unlikely places such as taverns, 
public baths, or the market. Repeating this tactic in stages, Satan 
convinces the vulnerable that supplication offered before tombs is 
more effective than du‘a’ offered in other times and places. Supplication 
offered at tombs is progressively and subtly transformed, thereby, 
into du‘a? made directly to the dead themselves.” 

Lack of fortitude on the part of the common folk was another 
problem contributing to the glorification of graves, from Ibn Qayyim’s 
perspective. In another passage he favorably quotes the famous ninth- 
and tenth-century Iraqi Hanbali scholar Abi al-Wafa’ ‘Ali b. ‘Aqil 
(1040-1119) to the effect that whenever the commandments of God 
become burdensome on the ignorant and common folk, they devi- 
ate from the sacred Law and extol a law of their own making, which 
they adopt of their own volition and which is easier for them to fol- 
low.” Ibn ‘Aqil specifically goes on to mention tomb veneration as 
an example of the tendency among the masses to pursue the easi- 
est course rather than adhere strictly to the commands of God. 

The widespread perception of the efficacy of du‘a’ performed at 
certain tombs was, judging from the amount of space he devoted to 
this problem, clearly a significant obstacle Ibn Taymiyya confronted 
in his unsuccessful campaign to end the practice.** In a long pas- 
sage he responds to the question of whether the fact that du‘a’ offered 
at graves is, in fact, sometimes answered may be taken as evidence 


” Ibn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 214-16. 

3 Tbid., 195. 

** Tbn Taymiyya, Majmit‘ fatawa, 27:71—-78; Kitab ighda’, 342-43 and 347-58. Sce 
also Memon, Jbn Taimiya’s Struggle, 270-72 and 275-82. 
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of the legal acceptability of this activity. Ibn ‘Taymiyya explains res- 
olutely that efficacy is never a justification for making supplicatory 
prayers at tombs, for several reasons. First, he points to the fact that 
many of the supplications of polytheists and non-Muslim monothe- 
ists (ahl al-kitab) that are made to idols, statues of saints, and ven- 
erated sites are also granted. Yet, Ibn Taymiyya asks rhetorically, is 
the fact that these prayers are sometimes answered to be taken as 
evidence of the permissibility of actions unanimously recognized 
among Muslims as prohibited in Islam? Proscribed innovation (bid‘a) 
arises from unbelief, and it is a slippery slope best avoided by the 
faithful. Bid‘a does not promote proper belief or action; if it did it 
would be lawful in the first place. One of the most seductive and 
dangerous aspects of bid‘a, in fact, 1s that it contains elements of 
both truth and elements of falsehood, as do the religions of the poly- 
theists and ahl al-kitab.” Perfection of belief, therefore, is to be found 
in doing what God and His prophet commanded and in abstinence 
from what they prohibited. Emulation of the mixed practices of unbe- 
lievers should not be taken as a guide for Muslims. 

Another reason Ibn Taymiyya offers to explain why seeming efficacy 
does not justify supplication to God at tombs, relates to the fact that 
a great deal of outright lying is connected with the veneration of 
tombs. Falsehood, he warns, is tied to polytheism, just as fidelity to 
God is linked to truth. The believers are those of truth and sincer- 
ity, whereas the unbelievers are people of prevarication and poly- 
theism. Among the examples of fabrication associated with the 
veneration of tombs Ibn ‘Taymiyya cites falsely identified tombs (such 
as those erroneously attributed to Noah, Abraham, and the Prophet 
Muhammad’s daughters Umm Kalthim and Ruqayya); tombs said 
to hold the relics of prophets; graves and other sites where visions 
of the Prophet have been manifested, or where the permanent ves- 
tiges of his footprints may be viewed; claims about proven remedies 
at certain tombs, which are later usually misidentified as belonging 
to prophets even though they may actually contain the remains of 
sinners and unbelievers; all sorts of assertions about the supposedly 
miraculous powers of those buried in a given tomb; invented accounts 
of miracles performed and needs met at specific tombs; and the out- 
rageous claims made by the custodians of certain tombs that they 
are the lineal descendants of those buried there, frequently tying 


25 Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:172-73. 
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themselves thereby to the family of the Prophet himself.*°? Here Ibn 
Taymiyya pauses to single out the Fatimid founders of Cairo for 
special rebuke. Living in the afterglow of the Sunni restoration in 
Egypt and Syria, when the Fatimids were frequently portrayed as 
the originators of a host of religious practices viewed as dangerously 
heterodox and unacceptable, Ibn ‘Taymiyya was in keeping with the 
spirit of his age when he denounced the Fatimids for such abuses 
as the veneration of the tombs of the holy dead. Echoing a com- 
mon theory of the period, Ibn ‘Taymiyya asserted that, contrary to 
their claims, the Fatimids were not even remotely genuine heirs of 
the Prophet, descending instead from either Jews or Zoroastrians.”’ 

Closely associated to the Isma‘ilis in Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s typology of 
heretical Islamic movements promoting falsehood were the philoso- 
phers, from among whose ranks he specifically mentions Ibn Sina 
(Avicena, d. 1037) and the great mathematician Ibn Haytham (Alhazen, 
d. c. 1039) by name. The worst offenders of the prohibition against 
the glorification of tombs, however, were, in Ibn Taymiyya’s view, 
the Imamiyya or Twelver Shi‘ites, whom he accuses of being the 
most deceitful sect in the Muslim community.” 

In articulating his third reason for rejecting efficacy as a justifica- 
tion for the practice of performing du‘a’ at tombs, Ibn ‘Taymiyya 
asks what makes people assume that there is actually any connec- 
tion between tombs and the granting of a petition made at them. 
He points out that vows made in hopes of securing divine assistance 
have no impact on whether or not those requests are ultimately real- 
ized, and tombs are even less effective than vows. Needs are fulfilled 
either with or without supplication. In the latter instance there 1s 
obviously no question of the impact of a tomb, whereas in the for- 
mer great personal exertion characterizes fruitful du‘a’. It is, there- 
fore, the effort involved in supplication which explains its ultimate 
realization, not the tomb. If the same plea had been made anywhere 
else it would have been fulfilled in the same manner.” 

In concluding his renunciation of efficacy as a justification of du‘a’ 
offered at graves, Ibn ‘Taymiyya returns to the matter of ends and 
means. Even if God ordains that tombs possess some sort of power 


2 Ibid., 113-14, 134-36, 141, 145, and 494. 

27 Ibid. 174. 

8 Tbid., 175. Ibn Taymiyya, refers here to the rafida, and it is presumed that 
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or effect in the realization of petitions made at them, the jurist warns, 
there is no assurance that this fact would make it licit for people to 
tap such power. Specifically, Ibn ‘Taymiyya tackles here the con- 
tention of some philosophers, such as Ibn Sina, and certain specu- 
lative theologians, such as al-Ghazali, that the disembodied spirits of 
the dead are somehow able to connect with the souls of petitioners 
who are in close proximity to the graves of the dead in such a man- 
ner as to fortify or magnify the supplication of the living. Similarly, 
Ibn ‘Taymiyya reminds his followers, there are numerous examples 
of other sorts of available and effective, albeit illicit, power in the 
cosmos: sorcery, astral worship, conjuring with jinn, soothsaying, var- 
ious sorts of divination, and the casting of lots, to name a few. The 
mere existence of supernatural or spiritual forces does not necessar- 
ily imply divine sanction for their manipulation by human beings.”° 
In his Aztab igtida’ al-sirat al-mustagim h-mukhalafat ashab alsyahim (Book 
of the Necessity of the Straight Path in Opposing the Associates of 
Hell), Ibn Taymiyya adds the warning that God may even grant 
improper petitions only to punish ultimately those who make them, 
either because of the substance of the request or because of the man- 
ner in which it is made. In acknowledging that du‘a’ offered by cer- 
tain righteous individuals near graves may be efficacious, he warns 
that they should not be imitated by the average believer. Only God 
knows why some supplicatory prayers made in the vicinity of tombs 
are fulfilled. And although du‘a’ offered at graves may occasionally 
be answered, the devout are advised to bear in mind that many 
more petitions that are appropriately made far from tombs are also 
fulfilled. If the benefit of praying at graves outweighed the harm 
done, the Prophet would have made it lawful and we would know 
about it from the practice of the righteous forebears (salaf) who fol- 
lowed him.*! Instead, the Prophet forbade salat facing tombs, the 
making of tombs into mosques, and all similar actions leading to 
Hell. Both Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim note reports that when 
the salaf did visit the Prophet’s grave to greet him, they were always 
careful to turn their backs to his grave and face the qibla when 
offering du‘a’ on his behalf.* 


3° Tbid., 177. 
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During times of trouble Muslims are encouraged to pray, suppli- 
cate, and ask God’s forgiveness in ways that He has made known, 
either directly through revelation or through the practice of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Invoking created beings, such as angels, prophets, 
and apostles, or places, such as the Ka‘ba or the sacred well of 
Zamzam near the Ka‘ba, in making oaths while supplicating God 
is not permitted. Making angels and prophets into lords is blasphemy, 
warns the jurist, so what of those who take lesser beings, such as 
venerated shaykhs, as lords?*’ Ibn Taymiyya distinguishes here three 
degrees of prohibited action in descending order of their repug- 
nance.** First, there is supplication directly to the buried prophet or 
saint requesting that he or she resolve a problem, such as curing an 
illness. This, he affirms, is outright polytheism. Somewhat less egre- 
gious is the practice of asking the intercession of a prophet or saint 
with God, in the belief that this supplication will be more powerful 
than one’s own. This practice is similar to the Prophet’s compan- 
ions (sahaba) requesting his prayers on their behalf in times of com- 
muna trial during the first years of the Islamic community. However, 
although it was perfectly acceptable for the sahaba to seek the 
Prophet’s intercession during his lifetime, it is not legal to ask dead 
prophets and saints for such assistance. To prove his point Ibn 
‘Taymiyya cites a hadith from the Prophet’s companions relating to 
a drought during the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (634-644). 
In this instance the community did not go to the Prophet’s tomb 
seeking his intervention; instead they faced Mecca and supplicated 
God directly as a community. Least objectionable of the three degrees 
of prohibited du‘a’ involving saints and prophets was the practice of 
supplicating God directly, but doing so while simultaneously invok- 
ing the blessing or sanctity of a saint or prophet. Ibn Taymiyya 
notes that many people engage in this sort of supplication, but it 
too is improper, finding no sanction in the practice of the righteous 
early generations of the Islamic community. These descending ranks 
of unacceptable du‘a’ offered at the graves of the venerated dead 


3 Ibn Taymiyya, Majymii‘ fatawa, 27:67, 89-90 and 133. 
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reveal Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s emphasis on direct unmediated interaction 
between individuals and God; and his analysis reinforces the fact 
that there was a range of contemporary practice involving du‘a’ at 
the graves of the holy dead. Although some people were directly 
calling upon the dead to take action themselves, others were either 
seeking the aid of the dead in reaching God or simply invoking the 
name of the dead in their own direct appeals to the Almighty. 
There is, Ibn ‘Taymiyya tells us bluntly, no merit in offering du‘a’ 
on behalf of the dead at or near graves.* Prayers for the dead offered 
at their funerals are better than supplication for them at their tombs, 
and there is no reason why du‘a’ on behalf of the dead should be 
offered at their graves.*° Furthermore, more prayers are offered on 
behalf of Muhammad than for anyone else.’ In keeping with the 
logic of his argument, then Ibn ‘Taymiyya condemns the practice of 
going to the Prophet’s tomb for the purpose of offering du‘a’ there. 
He repeatedly cites a prophetic hadith found in the Sunan of Abu 
Dawid (d. 888) which states: “Do not make my tomb into a celebra- 
tion (idan). Pray for me wherever you are, for your prayers will reach 
me.”*8 Ibn ‘Taymiyya also notes the practice of the Rashidin, or first 
four caliphs who succeeded Muhammad after his death, who he says 
used to greet the Prophet in his Mosque in Medina rather than go 
to his grave for that purpose. He and Ibn Qayyim cite a number 
of Qur’anic verses and prophetic hadiths to support their case.*° 
Ibn ‘Taymiyya also tackled the building of monumental funerary 
edifices in the cemeteries of Mamluk Egypt and Syria. Islamic law 
is virtually unanimous and unambiguous in its prohibition against 
the construction of large commemorative monuments over graves, 


*° Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab iqtida’, 334; see also Memon, Jbn Taimiya’s Struggle, 265. 

°° Ibn Taymiyya, al-Jawab al-balr, 46. 
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formances of prayer each day, as well as whenever one enters or leaves a mosque. 
Most devout Muslims routinely invoke God’s blessing on Muhammad, and even 
his direct descendants, at every mention of the Prophet’s name. 
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as the doctrine of the leveling of graves with the surrounding earth 
(taswiyat al-qubiir) makes clear.*' The most generous legal interpre- 
tations allow for a simple construction of unfired brick, low enough 
in height that it might be stepped over. Most scholars recommend 
nothing more than the placement of an uninscribed stone marker, 
or a circle of stones around the grave. In theory, the less imposing a 
grave marker the better. The breech between legal theory and actual 
practice, however, is as wide as it is general, and by the later Middle 
Ages large-scale commemorative funerary architecture was prevalent 
throughout most of the Islamic world. Nowhere was this more evi- 
dent than in the great cemetery of al-Qarafa, which had become by 
the later Middle Ages the prime example among jurists throughout 
the Islamic Middle East and North Africa of precisely what proper 
Muslim burial should not be.*? Janine Sourdel-Thomine speculates 
that the dichotomy between theory and reality in Muslim burial 
practice is due to the fact that although the jurists are virtually unan- 
imous in their condemnation, their injunction falls into the techni- 
cal legal category of makrih, or reprehensible actions, as opposed 
to haram, or absolutely forbidden actions.* Thus, the legal scholars 
rarely involved themselves in anything more than a passing condem- 
nation of this extensive practice. 

Building mosques over tombs was the most serious violation of 
the wider prohibition against monumental commemorative funerary 
architecture, and Ibn Taymiyya exploited the abundant examples of 
this transgression with particular enthusiasm. One hadith quoted the 
Prophet as declaring shortly before his death: “Verily, those before 
you took tombs as places of prayer, however, do not take tombs as 
mosques as I forbid you from that.” Another tradition quotes the 
Prophet as forbidding the plastering of tombs, the placing of domed 
vaults over them, or building any other sort of structure over them.“ 
Both jurists approvingly cite the example of the second caliph, ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, whose troops found the perfectly preserved body of 
a prophet named Daniel, who had been dead three hundred years, 
lying on a bed with his holy book placed near his head, in the treas- 
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ury of al-Hurmuzan during the conquest of ‘Tustar. On the caliph’s 
order thirteen graves were dug by day, and during the night the 
prophet’s body was secretly deposited in one of them. All the graves 
were then leveled to prevent the tomb from subsequently becoming 
a place of pilgrimage.® Based on these and other traditions, Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim argued that all mosques built over tombs 
were strictly forbidden, and furthermore that all existing mosques of 
this sort should be destroyed.** Ibn Qayyim cites the example of a 
sinful mosque mentioned in Sura 9:107-8 and later destroyed by the 
Prophet as proof that any mosque built in violation of the holy Law 
should be demolished, tomb-mosques being foremost among them.’ 
Ibn Qayyim goes on to mention further hadiths that reject even the 
use of inscribed grave markers. 

In locating the emergence of dangerous innovations arising from 
the veneration of tombs, such as long-distance journeys undertaken 
with the object of performing pilgrimage to them, Ibn Taymiyya 
and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya were certain that the first three and 
most pristine centuries of Islamic history were free of such abomi- 
nations.** Gradually, however, Satan duped people into venerating 
the graves of righteous individuals. ‘Tombs thus became idols as peo- 
ple began to worship and celebrate them in place of God, and with 
each successive generation such innovations became worse and more 
numerous. This deterioration from the prophetic model after the first 
three centuries of Islam closely parallels reports from al-Bukhari and 
other early collectors of prophetic hadith about the emergence of 
tomb veneration prior to Islam among the generations after Noah, 
which is blamed for the origin of idol worship.” The rise of the 
cults of pre-Islamic idols such as al-Lat, Yaghuth, Ya‘uq, and Nasr 


* Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab igtda’, 339; and Memon, Ibn Taimiya’s Struggle, 268-69. 
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are specifically traced to the veneration of the tombs of pious people.” 

In analyzing the reemergence of tomb veneration among Muslims 
after the first three centuries of Islamic history, the roles of both 
Shi'ites and Christians figure prominently in Ibn Taymiyya’s and 
Ibn Qayyim’s explanations. For example, Ibn Taymiyya attributes 
the emergence and spread of the practice of building mausolea over 
tombs to the decline of the ‘Abbasid empire in the tenth century 
A.D. and the rise of powerful and assertive Shi‘ite states such as the 
Buyids, the Qarmatians, and the Fatimids.*! The Fatimids are espe- 
cially singled out for criticism because of their patronage of and pil- 
grimage to mausolea, which, Ibn Taymiyya claims, became even 
more important for them than the hajj. Ibn Qayyim blames Shi‘ites 
more generally for the glorification of mausolea and the resulting 
neglect and deterioration of mosques.” 

Christians too are cited on numerous occasions for their notori- 
ous habit of venerating saints and turning their tombs into sanctu- 
aries, an activity for which the Prophet specifically condemned them.°? 
Ibn Qayyim makes note of a hadith related on the authority of the 
Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha questioning churches containing reliquaries 
and icons that had been observed by Muslims seeking refuge in 
Ethiopia prior to the hijra. The Prophet acknowledged this evil prac- 
tice, explaining that when a righteous person among them dies, 
Christians build places of prayer over their graves and put icons in 
them. Ibn ‘Yaymiyya singles out St. Paul here for special blame in 
deceiving Christians into corrupting their religion, a role compara- 
ble to that which Shi‘ites played among Muslims. In an extended 
discourse on Christian deception, which he claims exploited the ven- 
eration of tombs among Muslims, Ibn Taymiyya offers a revealing 
glimpse into the sort of religious syncretism that clearly character- 
ized dimensions of religious life in Egypt during the later Middle 
Ages. For example, some Christians are accused of intentionally trying 


°° Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab ignda’, 333-34, and Memon, Ibn Taimiya’s Struggle, 264-65. 
See also Ibn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 182-84. 

*! Ibn Taymiyya, Majmii‘ fatawa, 27:161—-64, 167, and 465-66. 

** Tbn Taymiyya, al-fawab al-bahir, 19. Ibn Taymiyya cites a book entitled Manasik 
hay al-mashaiid (Rituals of Pilgrimage to Mausolca) by Ibn Nu‘man as proof of this 
emphasis on pilgrimage to mausolea. Ibn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 198. 

°° Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:72, 130, 145, 460-61, and 464; Kitab igtida’, 
332, and al-fawab al-bahir, 11. See also Memon, Jbn Taimiya’s Struggle, 264, and Ibn 
Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 184, 186, and 191-92. 
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to encourage the glorification of tombs among Muslims in an effort 
to blur distinctions between Christianity and Islam.** Jesus and Mary 
were supposedly compared to al-Husayn and Sayyida Nafisa, his great- 
granddaughter, over whose apocryphal tombs Egyptians built impres- 
sive mausolea. In such ways these duplicitous Christians are charged 
with presenting Christianity and Islam as simply two paths to the 
same truth. The deliberate blurring of distinctions, and the effort to 
present the differences between Christianity and Islam as being of 
no greater significance than the internal divisions among the vari- 
ous schools of Islamic jurisprudence, according to Ibn ‘Taymiyya, 
explains the ease with which many hypocritical and insincere “con- 
verts” from Christianity had made their way into Islam, bringing 
with them their lies and abhorrent practices.’ Furthermore, by encour- 
aging prohibited actions in Islam, such as the glorification of tombs, 
he asserts, Christians managed to strengthen the position of their 
own religion vis-a-vis Islam. Additional charges against Christians 
include tricking ignorant Muslims into venerating Christian tombs, 
baptizing their children in hopes of prolonging their lives, visiting 
and making vows to churches and sacred Christian sites, and even 
seeking communion from priests and monks. It is precisely such dup- 
licitous activities as these which, Ibn ‘Taymiyya tells us, necessitated 
the Sharti‘a. 

Ibn ‘Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim occasionally drew upon a multi- 
tude of activities regularly occurring in the cemeteries of Egypt and 
sreater Syria to illustrate their denunciations of proscribed innova- 
tion. Although their descriptions of many of these abuses are brief, 
and clearly colored by an underlying agenda of hostility to the ven- 
eration of the holy dead, they nevertheless offer useful information 
on the sorts of activities taking place in the graveyards. Among the 
expressions of tomb veneration condemned by these two jurists are 
dismounting from afar and approaching tombs on foot while bow- 
ing, uncovering the head and kissing the ground before the tomb, 
shouting and moaning to the point that sobbing may be heard, 
touching and embracing tombs, kissing them, rubbing cheeks with 
their dust, prostrating before and praying to them, lighting candles 
or oil lamps over them at night, circumambulating them, hanging 


** Ibn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 184; Ibn Taymiyya, Majmi‘ fatawa, 27:161, 
460-64. 
°° Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab igtda’, 344, and Memon, bn Tazmiya’s Struggle, 273. 
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drapes on them (perhaps imitating the kiswa, or richly embroidered 
cloth that is draped over the Ka‘ba in Mecca), leaving notes request- 
ing assistance, and anointing tombs with perfume or rose water.°® 
Ibn Qayyim observes that many activities associated with the ven- 
eration of tombs clearly mimic actions associated with the hajj.°’ For 
example, besides circumambulating the tomb as if it were the Ka‘ba, 
and touching and kissing the tomb as if it were the sacred black 
stone, zuwwar sometimes even cut their hair, shaved, offered sacrifices 
to the tomb, and congratulated each other at the conclusion of their 
visitation rituals, in emulation of the same actions performed at the 
conclusion of the haj. He claims that the zuwwar valued the gar- 
ments worn in these ziyaras so highly that they would refuse to trade 
them even if they were offered robes worn on a proper pilgrimage 
to Mecca in exchange. 

What benefits, according to these critical jurists, did people hope 
to gain from their veneration of the graves of the holy dead? Ibn 
Qayyim identifies several objectives behind the ziyara including ap- 
peals for success, sustenance, good health, relief from debts, release 
from troubles, and assistance in various concerns. Not all zuwwar 
sought such benign goals, however, as Ibn Taymiyya also found it 
necessary to criticize those who made their way to certain tombs in 
order to invoke divine wrath and pronounce curses there on their 
enemies.”® 

Vows and votive offerings made by the zuwwar were another im- 
portant aspect of the ziyara. Ibn ‘Taymiyya notes critically that 
offerings of items such as silver and gold candelabra and lamp oil 
were regularly made to the tombs and their custodians.” He also 
notes that some people even pray at and make vows to springs and 
trees considered sacred, hanging bits of cloth and the like on trees, 
or taking their leaves for the baraka they supposedly confer. In con- 
demning these actions he draws the obvious parallel to practices 
associated with the pre-Islamic worship of idols, many of which were 
also trees, rocks, and springs. Ibn Qayyim is also critical of vows 


°° Ibn Taymiyya, Mamii‘ fatawa, 27:91—92. Sec also Ibn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 
194-95, 197, and 217. 

°’ Ibn Qayyim, Jghathat al-lahfan, 194. 

°*® Ibid. See also Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab igtida’, 353, and Memon, [bn Taimiya’s 
Struggle, 279. 

°° Ibn Taymiyya, Majmi‘ fatawa, 27:77 and 146-50, and Kitab igtida’, 360 and 
383 see also Memon, Jbn Taimiya’s Struggle, 283-84 and 299. 
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and votive offerings of candles and oil lamps. Likewise, he asserts, 
waqfs established with the object of keeping candles and lamps 
illuminated over tombs, or for any other purpose, are not lawful. 
The butchering of livestock, presumably in sacrifice, near tombs in 
al-Qarafa apparently occurred, since both Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
Qayyim found it necessary to criticize this practice as well.®! Neither 
should offerings of money, lamp oil, candles, livestock and the like 
be made to the custodians of tombs, or to the host of people who 
earned all or part of their livelihood by attaching themselves to var- 
ious tombs. We do not know a great deal about the identity of these 
individuals associated with tombs, but they probably included beg- 
gars, Qur’an reciters, Sufis residing in zawiyas, itinerant religious 
story tellers and preachers, street entertainers, pilgrimage guides, men- 
dicant ascetics, the insane, and various petty merchants selling flowers, 
rose water, perfume, incense, candles, water, food, sweets, and other 
items required by visitors to the cemeteries. 

Ibn ‘Taymiyya took a strong stand against tomb custodians and 
all others who derived an income from the pilgrimage trade in ceme- 
teries. In one fatwa he argued not only that it was lawful for respon- 
sible political authorities to forbid people from earning money in this 
way but that the expropriation of money earned from the ziyara 
was also sanctioned.” This particular fatwa was prompted by a dis- 
pute over the performance of mystical concerts (sama‘) performed 
next to the tomb-mosque of the patriarch Abraham in Hebron, and 
the role of the mosque’s prayer announcer (mu’adhdhin) in these 
concerts. The term sama‘, which technically means “hearing,” describes 
gatherings in which dhikr, mystical chanting, or dancing takes place 
with or without musical accompaniment. In this case the sama‘ was 
probably connected with the Mevlevi (or Mawlawiyya) Sufi order of 
“whirling dervishes,” since both the playing of reed flutes and danc- 
ing are mentioned in the fatwa. Specifically, Ibn ‘Taymiyya responds 
in his legal opinion to whether or not the political authorities have 
the right to compel this mu’adhdhin to stop participating in these 
gatherings or face dismissal, and furthermore, whether or not they 
can forbid the sama‘ and seek to obstruct it by relocating it to a 


°° Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:136-37. Ibn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 195 
and 210. 

®*' Tbn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:495. Sec also Ibn Qayyim, Jghathat al-lahfan, 
217. 

® Tbn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:77, 106~-11. 
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place too confined to permit dancing. His predictably uncompro- 
mising responses reveal the low threshold of his tolerance for the 
specific activities described in the fatwa as well as his general dis- 
taste for the larger host of activities involved in the ziyara in the 
later Middle Ages. Not only was there no divine or prophetic sanc- 
tion for these practices from his vantage point, but they also bore 
the dangerous hallmarks of forbidden innovation, echoing the idolatry 
of the pre-Islamic jahiliyya. Dhikr, Qur’anic recitation, fasting, char- 
ity, vows, and offerings were all analogous to du‘a’ for Ibn Taymiyya 
in the sense that none should be performed at graves. Although he 
concedes that he is willing to forgive and pray for the divine par- 
don of ignorant people who engage in the various abuses associated 
with the ziyara, Ibn Taymiyya cautions that an important distinc- 
tion must be maintained between forgiveness of the individual vio- 
lator and sanctioning the transgression itself. 


Clear and substantial prophetic sanction in hadith for some form of 
ziyara, however, obliged Ibn ‘Taymiyya to wage his campaign against 
the popular veneration of graves by emphasizing a distinction between 
what he described as lawful ziyara (al-ziyara al-shar‘tyya) and for- 
bidden ziyara (al-ziyara al-bida‘iyya). In grappling with the Prophet’s 
example, Ibn ‘Taymiyya sought to circumscribe closely those activi- 
ties that constituted permissible ziyara and to demarcate acceptable 
practices from prohibited innovation. Based on the sunna of Muham- 
mad, licit actions associated with proper ziyara included greeting the 
dead, supplicating God on behalf of the dead (assuming, of course, 
that the visit itself to the tomb had not been undertaken with the 
specific purpose of offering du‘a’ there), and visiting the dead for 
the purpose of reminding oneself of the transitory nature of life and 
contemplating the warning of inevitable death represented by the 
grave. In terms of this final cautionary function of visiting tombs, 
Ibn ‘T'aymiyya even goes so far as to permit visits to the graves of 
unbelievers, as long as the visitor does not ask God’s forgiveness on 
behalf of dead infidels.” 

Ibn Qayyim likewise distinguishes between proper and forbidden 


ziyaras, although in terms somewhat different from those employed 


°° Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab ignda’, 351-52, 378, and Memon, Ibn Taimiya’s Struggle, 
278, 296. 
** Ibn Taymiyya, Majmii‘ fatawa, 27:70-71, 119-20, and 164-66. 
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by Ibn ‘Taymtyya. The proper or permitted ziyara Ibn Qayyim terms 
“the visit to graves of those who profess the unity of God” (ziyarat 
al-muwahhidin li-l-qubair) which he contrasts with “the visit of the 
polytheists” (ziyarat al-mushrikin). The goals of the lawful ziyara 
are threefold in Ibn Qayyim’s analysis. First, permitted ziyara allows 
the za’ir to remember, contemplate, and be admonished about the 
hereafter. The Prophet urged this sort of visit through the hadith 
attributed to him which states: “Visit tombs because they remind 
you of the hereafter.” ‘The second goal of the proper ziyara is to 
perform a good deed for the person buried there. For if one’s 
acquaintance with the dead is not maintained one forgets them, just 
as the living are forgotten if we do not visit them for an extended 
time. And if the living enjoy being visited, the dead do so even more 
because in the place they inhabit they are separated from their fam- 
ily, friends, and acquaintances. And in a remark reminiscent of Ibn 
Abi Hajala’s concern with good neighborliness, Ibn Qayyim observes 
that should the visitor come bearing a gift, such as supplication for 
the dead, alms offered on their behalf, or a righteous act bringing 
one closer to God (qurba) dedicated on behalf of the dead, their 
happiness 1s magnified, just as the living are especially pleased when 
a visitor arrives bearing a gift. In terms of du‘a’ offered on behalf 
of the dead, Ibn Qayyim notes that the Prophet permitted only sup- 
plications seeking God’s forgiveness and mercy for the dead and 
requests for their well-being. ‘The third and final objective of the 
lawful ziyara is for the visitor to perform a good deed for himself 
by adhering closely to the sunna and not going beyond what 
Muhammad made lawful in this, as in every other action. By con- 
ducting the ziyara in keeping with the Prophet’s example, the visi- 
tor performs a good deed both for himself and the dead. 

In contrast to the proper ziyara of those who profess the oneness 
of God, Ibn Qayyim describes the ziyara of the polytheists. ‘The ori- 
gins of these forbidden visits lie in the worship of idols, which closes 
the circle since, as we noted earlier, the genesis of idol worship itself 
lies in the veneration of the holy dead from the time of Noah. The 
polytheists believe that the soul of the venerated dead is closer to 
God and, therefore, possesses a higher rank and greater merit in the 
eyes of God. Furthermore, the blessings and kindness of God con- 
tinue to flow over the souls of the holy dead without interruption. 


6 Tbn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 218-19; see also 198-99 and 202. 
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Thus, the polytheists believe that if the soul of the visitor draws near 
to and connects with the soul of the holy dead it may share in the 
beneficence of the Almighty through the mediation of the soul of 
the holy dead in exactly the same manner as rays of light are reflected 
from a clear mirror or water onto the body facing them. The per- 
fection of such visits is achieved when pilgrims direct their faces, 
souls, and all of their zeal toward the dead, thereby channeling all 
their aspirations and attention exclusively toward the dead. And the 
more one’s zeal and heart are united in their focus on the dead, 
the better and the more likely is one to benefit from them. This, 
according to Ibn Qayyim, is the sort of ziyara described by the great 
Muslim philosophers Ibn Sina and al-Farabi (d. 950). If rational 
spirits are connected to higher spirits in this way, they argue, light 
emanating from the latter will flood the former. And through this 
connection between the soul of the visitor and the soul of the ven- 
erated dead, the pilgrim shares in some portion of the blessing God 
bestows on the saint. Rejecting this theory of the mingling of souls 
and the benefits achieved therefrom through the veneration of the 
dead, Ibn Qayyim sees only a dangerous link with the worship of 
stars and idols that characterized the polytheistic “Age of Ignorance” 
before the advent of Islam. Furthermore, it is through such seduc- 
tive and dangerous ideas that the polytheists succeed in transform- 
ing the limited ziyara that focuses on contemplation of the hereafter 
and supplication on behalf of the dead into latter-day idol worship, 
where the faithful are misled either into supplicating God through 
the mediation of the venerated dead or even worse, trying to siphon 
off a measure of the baraka which God has bestowed on the saints. 

Ibn ‘T'aymiyya was frequently charged by his opponents with being 
unconditionally opposed to any manifestation of the ziyara, an accu- 
sation that carried the not-so-subtle implication that he was himself 
guilty of unlawful innovation. Frequent denials indicate clearly how 
sensitive the great Hanbali jurist was to this dangerous charge.® In 
response to a request by the Mamluk sultan, al-Nasir Muhammad, 
and the leading notables of the Mamlik empire for clarification of 
a fatwa on the ziyara that Ibn Taymiyya had written seventeen years 
earlier, he wrote al-fawdab al-bahir fi zuwwar al-magabir (The Splendid 
Response Concerning Visitors to the Cemeteries). Ibn Taymiyya casts 


°° Ibn Taymiyya, al-Fawab al-bahir, 14-22, and Kitab igtida’, 327 and 364, and 
Memon, Jbn Taimiya’s Struggle, 261 and 286. 
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himself in this interesting little tract as a tolerant moderate on this 
issue, In contradistinction to important jurists who denied the legit- 
imacy of the ziyara altogether.°’ He points out that a number of 
early authorities viewed the Prophet’s initial prohibition against vis- 
iting graves as not having been abrogated by later hadith suppos- 
edly legitimating it. ‘The most notable example of this refusal to 
acknowledge prophetic sanction for ziyara was Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
al-Bukhari (d. 870), the collector of one of the two greatest canon- 
ical collections of hadith, who failed to relate the traditions most 
widely accepted as abrogating the Prophet’s initial blanket prohibi- 
tion against visiting graves. Despite Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s obvious sympa- 
thy for this position, he was compelled to acknowledge that the 
weight of legal opinion classified the most acceptable forms of ziyara 
as either mubaha (neutral actions devoid of either merit or harm), 
or as mustahabba (recommended action to which divine rewards 
accrue). He carefully staked out his own position in this disputed 
legal terrain by identifying three types of ziyara: those which are 
absolutely forbidden, such as visits involving lamentation, wailing, 
falsehood, or polytheism; visits which are merely neutral, such as 
those undertaken in grief, to contemplate the inevitability of death, 
or simply out of a desire to be close to the deceased; and, finally, 
visits which are mustahabba, a category that he limits strictly to the 
offering of du‘a’ on behalf of dead Muslims. Ibn Qayyim explains 
that the dead are in need of the supplication and intercession of the 
living because while in the grave they face the terrifying ordeal of 
questioning by the two angels Munkar and Nakir, who examine the 
dead on their beliefs and actions and punish them there if neces- 
sary. Ihe Prophet’s example of what proper supplication on behalf 
of the dead should include is preserved in a hadith transmitted on 


the authority of ‘Awf b. Malik: 


O God, forgive him. Have mercy on him. Excuse him and protect 
him. Honor his descent and make wide his entrance. Bathe him with 
water, snow, and hail. Cleanse him from sin just as the white shroud 
is cleansed of filth. Exchange his house with a better house; his fam- 
ily with a better family; and his wife with a better wife. Admit him 


*’ Ibn Taymiyya, al-Jawab al-bahi, 2, 5, 22-24, and 43-47. He cites important 
transmitters of traditions among the tabi‘in (the second Muslim generation after 
the Prophet), such as Ibrahim al-Nakha‘ (d. 714 or 715), Abu ‘Amr ‘Amir b. 
Sharahil b. ‘Amr al-Sha‘br (d. c. 728), and Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 728), as among 
those who absolutely abhorred the ziyara. 
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to Paradise and protect him from the punishments of the tomb and 
the agony of Hell. 


Even in this instance of du‘a’ offered on behalf of dead believers, 
however, Ibn Taymiyya is quick to negate the practical impact of 
ziyara by reminding us that du‘a’ offered on behalf of the dead at 
their graves is in no way inherently better than supplication for them 
offered in a mosque or at home. Furthermore, since one should not 
undertake ziyara to graves specifically for the purpose of offering 
du‘a’ there, Ibn ‘Taymiyya has so narrowly constructed the category 
of ziyara mustahabba as to make it meaningless. 

Much criticism of Ibn ‘Taymiyya, as well as his response to it, 
centered around visits to the tomb of the Prophet in Medina. For 
example, the future Shafi‘t chief qadi of Damascus, Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr b. ‘Isa b. Badran al-Akhna’i (d. 1332), accused Ibn Taymiyya 
of forbidding visits to all graves, including ziyara to the tomb of 
Muhammad and those of other prophets.” However, in his al-fawab 
al-bahur Ibn ‘Taymiyya points out that if visiting the tombs of aver- 
age believers is lawful, then visits to the graves of prophets and other 
righteous individuals must certainly be even more so—the Prophet 
Muhammad, as one would anticipate, being especially privileged over 
everyone else in this regard.’’ Although Ibn Taymiyya did not assert 
that visits to the Prophet’s tomb were unacceptable, he did take a 
strong stand against making any grave, including that of the Prophet, 
the object of travel. In defending this position, Ibn ‘Taymiyya cites 
the custom of the Prophet’s companions who, the jurist tells us, never 
traveled to Medina for the sake of visiting Muhammad’s grave. While 
they were in Medina, Ibn ‘Taymiyya relates, the companions never 
went to the house of ‘A’isha, the Prophet’s wife, where he was buried 
for the purpose of greeting him. Instead they greeted Muhammad 
during their prayers as well as while entering and exiting his mosque.” 
As the Prophet’s mosque is one of three places to which Muslim 
pilgrimage is specifically permitted, from Ibn Taymiyya’s position, if 
a believer undertakes travel in order to pray in the Prophet’s mosque, 
it is then acceptable to visit Muhammad’s tomb and to greet him. 


88 Ibn Qayyim, Ighathat al-lahfan, 201. 

®’ On the cult of the Prophct’s tomb, sec Shaun Marmon, Eunuchs and Sacred 
Boundaries. 

” Ibn Taymiyya, Majmii‘ fatawa, 27:182-92, 228, 235-36, 243, and 292-94. 
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How significant such distinctions between the Prophet’s tomb and 
his mosque were in the contemporary imagination are hard to gauge, 
of course, since the Prophet’s mosque had by Ibn Taymiyya’s day 
long since been expanded to encompass his tomb, thus making it 
the most notable violation of the prohibition against building mosques 
over burial sites. In fact, Ibn Taymiyya faults al-Akhna’i for com- 
paring travel for the purpose of visiting Muhammad’s tomb with 
travel undertaken for ziyara to other graves precisely because the 
Prophet’s tomb is within his mosque, to which travel is specifically 
permitted.” Denying the legality of travel to any of the three des- 
ignated mosques to which the Prophet specifically permitted travel, 
Ibn ‘Taymiyya explains, would clearly constitute unbelief, for which 
the guilty party must either repent or face death.’* By extension, 
therefore, any ziyara that is incidental to travel or authorized pil- 
grimage is perfectly legitimate, even encouraged. What is not accept- 
able, in contrast, is travel undertaken exclusively or primarily for the 
purpose of visiting tombs, regardless of whether the tomb contains 
the Prophet himself or someone else. Likewise, supplicatory praying 
at graves is not itself wrong, as long as it is genuinely spontaneous 
in nature and strictly ancillary to the primary goal of the visit. 

The decisive factor in determining the permissibility of actions 
here is clearly the traveler’s intention and not the actions themselves. 
The act of undertaking long-distance travel, therefore, became an 
important factor for Ibn ‘Taymiyya because it helped to clarify the 
intention behind the ziyara. ‘Travel inevitably involves a certain degree 
of preparation and planning, and it is generally undertaken with a 
clear goal in mind. Recognizing that he was on firmer ground here, 
Ibn ‘Taymiyya devotes considerable attention to condemning travel 
with the aim of performing ziyara. Except for certain contemporary 
Shafi‘i and Hanbali scholars with whom he disagreed, Ibn ‘Taymiyya 
argued that many jurists supported his own position, at least on this 
limited point.” If one of the goals of travel was to visit a tomb, then 
this fact was sufficient to make the trip itself unlawful, thus nullify- 
ing abridgment of the noontime, afternoon, and dusk performances 
of the worshipful prayer rituals that Muslims are normally permit- 
ted during lawful travel.’ 


" Tbn Taymiyya, Mami‘ fatawa, 27:243. 
™ Tbn Taymiyya, al-Jawab al-bahir, 22. 
” Tbid., 24. 
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Analysis of Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s and Ibn Qayyim’s strategy reveals the 
centrality of the link between du‘a’ and ziyara at the foundation of 
the cult of Muslim saints in the later Middle Ages. Rather than 
waste his energies attacking the many obvious symptomatic excesses 
of the cult, Ibn Taymiyya goes to the heart of the matter. The cult 
of the saints, with all of its monumental funerary architecture, its 
elaborate and largely fabricated hagiography, its extensive pilgrim- 
age networks and practices, and its liminoid social mixing, formed 
a vast superstructure of dangerous innovation that Ibn Taymiyya 
and his associates found deeply offensive. And underlying this com- 
plex institution lay the basic connection between du‘a’ and the ziyara; 
it was at this target that Ibn ‘Taymiyya aimed the well-crafted arrows 
of his impressive legal mind. He realized that if he could success- 
fully disentangle du‘a’ from the ziyara, and then pare the ziyara 
back as far as the prophetic hadith would allow, he would seriously 
undermine the legal basis and justification upon which the cult of 
Muslim saints rested. ‘The logic of his strategy reveals both his own 
penetrating legal acumen and an essential contemporary insight into 
the nature of the cult of the saints—and the complex legal basis 
upon which it rested. But the long imprisonment he and Ibn Qayyim 
endured and Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s tragic death as a prisoner in the 
Damascus citadel clearly bespeak the limitations of their perspective 
in terms of the larger collective contemporary understanding of the 
veneration of Muslim saints. 


CHAPTER SIX 


“TO REMEMBER, PERFORM GOOD DEEDS, AND 
RECEIVE BLESSING”: THE LEGAL DEFENSE OF ZIYARA 


Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s prominence in the history of late medieval Islamic 
legal thought is responsible for the considerable attention his uncom- 
promising attacks on the ziyara and the cult of Muslim saints have 
attracted from modern scholars.’ It is important that we bear in 
mind, however, that the ideas of Ibn ‘Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, particularly as they relate to the ziyara, constituted a minor- 
ity and distinctly unpopular position among the ‘ulama’ of their time. 
The opposing and dominant legal interpretation of the ziyara has 
been preserved especially in the response of the great Shafi‘t chief 
qadi of Damascus, ‘Taqi al-Din al-Subki (d. 1355), to the writings 
of Ibn Taymiyya. This work, which bears the title Shia’ al-sigam ft 
zuyarat khayr al-anam (The Remedy for the II] in Visiting the Best of 
Mankind), was primarily intended to refute Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s ideas, 
although it was not written until after his death in 1328. Al-Subki 
informs us in his introduction that the title he originally proposed, 
in fact, was Shann al-ghara ‘ala man ankara safar al-zwyara (Launching 
the Attack on the One Who Denies Travel for the Ziyara).? The 
work focuses on the question of visiting the grave of the Prophet in 
Medina, but this was primarily a tactical decision, an attack on his 
famous adversary where al-Subki detected the greatest weakness. 
Visiting the mosque and tomb of the Prophet in Medina is rou- 
tinely a part of the itinerary of those making their way to or from 
Mecca while performing the hay. Ibn Taymiyya’s argument chal- 
lenging the licitness of travel undertaken with the purpose of visit- 
ing tombs, including the Prophet’s tomb, was, therefore, a deeply 
shocking proposition for the vast majority of Muslims, and al-Subki 
clearly intended to make the most of that fact. But although his 
book centers on the question of visiting the Prophet’s tomb, al-Subki 
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makes it clear in a number of places that many of his observations 
and arguments are more broadly applicable to the ziyara as a whole. 

The Shia’ is divided into ten chapters, the first of which includes 
a lengthy examination of fifteen hadiths clearly supporting the ziyara 
to the grave of the Prophet. Most of these hadiths are variations of 
the same report. For example: “My mediation is assured for whoever 
visits my grave,” and several variants such as: “Whoever intention- 
ally visits me will stand near me on the Day of Judgment.” Another 
hadith states: “Whoever performs the hajj and visits my grave after 
my death, it will be as if they visited me during my life.” An alter- 
native version states: “Whoever performs the hajj and does not visit 
me has offended me.” 

In the next chapter al-Subki considers a number of hadiths which, 
while not directly mentioning visits to the Prophet’s tomb, contain 
information supporting ziyadra there. ‘These subsidiary hadiths revolve 
around the issue of whether there is any difference between salut- 
ing the Prophet at his grave and elsewhere. This question arises 
because of the tradition that God informs Muhammad whenever 
people greet and invoke blessings on him. Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
Qayyim, it will be recalled, used this tradition to prove that there 
was no reason to go to the Prophet’s tomb to greet him, since he 
is aware of salutations whenever and wherever they are uttered. Al- 
Subki acknowledges the same hadith and offers several variant tra- 
ditions which explain that God has designated a special angel to 
keep track of whoever extends greetings to and seeks blessings for 
the Prophet so that he can respond in kind. However, the author of 
al-Shifa’ goes on to argue, there are in fact two distinct kinds of greet- 
ings for Muhammad. ‘The first type is actually a form of du‘a’ request- 
ing God’s blessings on the Prophet, a good example of which is the 
formula “God bless him and grant him salvation!” which is routinely 
invoked by Muslims after each mention of the Prophet’s name. There 
is no difference whatsoever between the enunciation of this formula 
by one in the immediate vicinity of the Prophet and someone far 
away, al-Subki confirms, concurring in this with Ibn Taymiyya.‘ 

The second sort of greeting is a direct personal salutation to the 
Prophet himself, one which should be made in his presence by any- 
one visiting him either during his life or after his death. This sec- 
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ond sort of greeting is different from the first in that it requires a 
direct response from the Prophet himself: This direct response by 
the Prophet is confirmed by a tradition that states: “No sooner does 
one greet me than God sends back my soul so that I can return the 
ereeting.” Furthermore, the Prophet responds to this sort of direct 
salutation whether it is made in person or is transmitted by a mes- 
senger. For example, al-Subki relates that the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar 
b. “Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 717-720) regularly used to send his personal 
greetings to the Prophet via a messenger system he established for 
that purpose. Thus the person who visits Muhammad’s grave and 
extends his or her greeting in person enjoys a certain advantage of 
proximity and direct speech with the Prophet, and the merit that 
results 1s correspondingly greater than that from a greeting or bless- 
ing uttered away from the Prophet’s presence. Al-Subki acknowl- 
edges that there is some debate as to whether the Prophet actually 
hears greetings uttered at his grave or whether he 1s also informed 
of them through the mediation of an angel. ‘The jurist offers two 
contradictory hadiths on this matter, with the final evaluation that 
although both are weak traditions, the one indicating that the Prophet 
is informed of the greeting by an angel is the weaker of the two. 
Other evidence also argues in favor of the Prophet’s direct aware- 
ness of greetings offered at his grave. For example, al-Subki cites a 
report from Sulayman b. Sahim that he saw the Prophet in a dream 
and asked him whether he was aware of the greetings of visitors to 
his grave. The Prophet confirmed that he was aware of them and 
that he responded to them. Similarly, there is a report from Ibrahim 
b. Bishar that in one of his pilgrimages to Mecca he went to Medina 
and visited the Prophet’s grave. Ibrahim b. Bishar relates that he 
stood outside the chamber containing the Prophet’s grave and extended 
his greeting, and heard the response from within.” 

Al-Subki next turns to the Prophet’s companions and those in the 
second generation of Islam, and he offers a very different view from 
the one presented by Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya. 
Citing strong authority al-Subki notes that among the companions 
the Prophet’s personal prayer announcer, Bilal b. Rabah, was par- 
ticularly noted for traveling from Syria specifically and exclusively to 
visit Muhammad’s tomb in Medina after the Prophet once appeared 
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in a dream and scolded Bilal for not visiting. Among the second 
generation, the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was known not only 
for sending regular messenges of greeting to the Prophet in his grave 
but also for traveling from Syria to visit the tomb himself and salute 
Muhammad. There are many other examples, al-Subki claims, of 
companions who traveled to Medina on other business and included 
a visit to the Prophet’s tomb among their objectives for traveling. 
He also cites instances of people traveling to Medina on business 
who were asked by others to stop at the Prophet’s tomb and extend 
their greetings to him.° 

The very fact that ziyara to Muhammad’s tomb was a well known 
and established aspect of the pilgrimage from the earliest period is 
offered as yet further proof of its legitimacy. ‘The early forebears dis- 
agreed over whether one should visit Mecca before Medina, or vice 
versa, but there was no disagreement over the propriety of visiting 
the Prophet as an integral aspect of the hajj. Furthermore, al-Subki 
points out, virtually every legal text on rituals offers specific instruc- 
tion on how to greet the Prophet when visiting his tomb. Interestingly, 
al-Subki cites the comments of two early and very prominent schol- 
ars from Ibn Taymiyya’s own Hanbali madhhab, Abi Bakr al-Ajiri 
(d. 970) and Ibn Batta (d. 997), on how to greet the Prophet and 
the first two caliphs, Aba Bakr and ‘Umar, who are buried next to 
him.’ Laoust observes that Ibn Batta’s work in particular influenced 
both Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim.® Al-Subki notes that al-Ajiri 
and Ibn Batta were responding to certain heretics of their day who 
opposed the burial of the two caliphs next to the Prophet; the per- 
missibility of the ziyara itself, al-Subki assures us, was never at issue 
in their time. And who would have imagined, al-Subki adds rhetor- 
ically, that anyone would oppose either the ziyara or travel under- 
taken because of it in our own day? 

The Sfifa’ next considers the work of prominent jurists and reli- 
gious scholars concerning the ziyara to the Prophet’s tomb. These 
works, al-Subki announces from the start, are unanimous in con- 
sidering visits to Muhammad’s tomb to be a recommended action. 
In fact, the Hanafi and Hanbali schools of law, he says, consider 
ziyara to be nearly an obligation for those performing the hajj or 
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‘umra, an optional lesser pilgrimage to Mecca. He supports his argu- 
ment with numerous citations from prominent legal scholars repre- 
senting all four Sunni madhhabs. For example, he quotes from the 
al-Flidaya ft-al-figh by the great Hanbali jurist Abi al-Khattab Mahfiz 
b. Ahmad al-Kalwadhani (d. 1116), to the effect that it is recom- 
mended that pilgrims visit the tomb of the Prophet and his com- 
panions once they have completed the hajj to Mecca. Likewise, the 
famous Hanbali jurist Ibn Qudama al-Maqdisi (d. 1223), describes 
ziyara to the Prophet’s grave as a recommended action in his al- 
Mughni, which al-Subki describes as one of the greatest works of 
Hanbali jurisprudence. The early Maliki jurist Ibn Abi Zayd (d. 996) 
and his Aztab al-nawadir are also cited by al-Subkti. In this work Ibn 
Abi Zayd explains that those visiting the tombs of martyrs should 
greet them in the same way as one greets the Prophet and his two 
companions, Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. Ibn Abi Zayd, quoting the even 
earlier Maliki scholar Ibn Habib (d. 853), states that the broader 
custom of greeting the dead at their tombs arises from the practice 
of greeting the Prophet, Abi Bakr, and ‘Umar.’ Although the founder 
of the Maliki school generally viewed the ziyara favorably, al-Subki 
admits that Malik b. Anas opposed repetitive visits to the Prophet’s 
grave, fearing they might lead to certain unspecified dangers. ‘The 
other three schools of Sunni jurisprudence, however, encouraged 
multiple visits to Muhammad’s tomb because “the multiplication of 
good is good.” Al-Subki also examines various explanations for why 
Imam Malik is also reputed to have objected to the phrase: “We 
visited the Prophet’s tomb.” Al-Subki favors the argument that Malik 
simply preferred to drop the word “tomb” and say: “We visited the 
Prophet.” A simple semantic problem should not be taken as indica- 
tive of Malik’s disapproval of visiting Muhammad’s grave entirely. 
Al-Subki himself has no objection to using the expression “we vis- 
ited the Prophet’s tomb,” since the hadiths related from the Prophet 
themselves include the phrase “whoever visits my tomb.” 

The hadith quoting Muhammad as commanding that his grave 
not be made into a celebration, which Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim 
focused on so extensively, is problematic from al-Subki’s perspective 
for several reasons. First, he finds the reliability of the tradition ques- 
tionable. Second, he sees several possible alternative meanings for 
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what the expression actually means. Finally, a prohibition against mak- 
ing the tomb of the Prophet into a celebration is not an attack on 
the ziyara itself, only on the excesses sometimes associated with it.’ 

Al-Subki next comes to a consideration of the larger issue of vis- 
iting tombs as a prelude to his systematic response to Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s 
attack on the ziyara. Al-Subki states outright that the accepted and 
agreed-upon sunna of the Prophet commands visiting tombs in gen- 
eral to contemplate the inevitability of death, among other reasons. 
Furthermore, the righteous forebears never forbade visits to Muham- 
mad’s tomb, and they were also in agreement about visiting the dead 
generally. Finally, there is a general consensus among the ‘ulama’, 
as attested in the judgment of the great Shafi‘T jurist and tradition- 
ist Muhyr Din Abu Zakariyya Yahya b. Sharaf al-Nawawi (d. 1277), 
that visits by men, at least, are recommended. Although there was 
no dispute about women visiting the Prophet’s grave in al-Subki’s 
view, he admitted that there was a difference of opinion within his 
own madhhab about women visiting tombs in general. He identifies 
four leading views on this matter within the Shafi‘l law school. The 
first and best-known position 1s that women going out to visit tombs 
is reprehensible but not forbidden. ‘This 1s the view of the great 
Shafit jurist Ibn Aba ‘Asrin (d. 1189) and a number of other lead- 
ing figures. According to al-Subki, al-Nawawi’s explanation for this 
is the undesirability of women going out on excursions generally. 
The second view is that women going to visit tombs is not permit- 
ted. The third view is that it is indifferent. The fourth position is 
that if women are visiting graves in order to weep, grieve, and lament 
the dead, then it is forbidden. ‘The only visits by female mourners 
that partisans of this view find tolerable are those by old and sexu- 
ally undesirable women. The difference between male and female 
visitors to cemeteries is that men supposedly possess the necessary 
restraint and fortitude to resist ostentatious mourning, unlike women. 
Those who forbid women from going to visit tombs, al-Subkz tells 
us, rely on a prophetic hadith stating “God curses women visitors 
to tombs.”!"! 

However, there 1s another, admittedly minority, position that per- 
mits women to visit tombs in general. One hadith supporting this 
view is the Prophet’s statement, “I had forbidden you from visit- 
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ing tombs, however, visit them.” Another tradition is that when the 
Prophet saw a woman weeping by a grave he comforted her and 
did not forbid her from performing the ziyara. Finally, al-Subki notes, 
the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha received advice from him on how to greet 
the dead during a joint visit with her husband to the cemetery of 
al-Baqi‘. Al-Subki finds all of these arguments offered by those who 
support women performing the ziyara to be credible, and indicates 
his own support for the practice.” 

In the sixth chapter of the Sfzfa’, al-Subki examines the various 
functions of the ziyara and focuses on its role as a type of qurba— 
a good deed or pious work, the performance of which brings one 
closer to God. He contends that confirmation of the ziyara’s status 
as a form of qurba is attested in all four of the primary sources of 
the Shari‘a recognized by the Sunni legal schools: the Qur’an, the 
sunna of the Prophet, the consensus of religious scholars, and by 
analogy.'? The Qur’anic sanction for viewing the ziyara as a form 
of qurba is provided by Sura 4:64, which states, “We sent no mes- 
senger save that he should be obeyed by Allah’s leave. And if, when 
they had wronged themselves, they had but come unto thee and 
asked forgiveness of Allah, and asked forgiveness of the messenger, 
they would have found Allah Forgiving, Merciful.” 

This verse, according to al-Subki, both urges believers to come 
and ask forgiveness of God in the presence of the Prophet and en- 
courages Muhammad to seek God’s forgiveness on their behalf. As 
for the sunna of the Prophet, al-Subki refers readers of the Shifa’ 
back to his first and second chapters, where he presents all the rel- 
evant hadiths confirming the legitimacy of ziyara to Muhammad’s 
tomb itself. Furthermore, the jurist goes on to state, in the true and 
agreed-upon sunna of the Prophet lies the instruction to visit tombs 
in general. The consensus of religious scholars reinforces the position 
that ziyara is a recommended action, at least for men, as confirmed 
by Abi Zakariyya al-Nawawi. Moreover, some literalist interpreters 
even consider it an obligation in view of the Prophet’s hadith com- 
manding visits to his tomb. As for analogy, al-Subki points to the 
Prophet’s example of visiting the graves of the martyrs of the Battle 
of Uhud in the cemetery of al-Baqi‘ just outside of Medina. Since 
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this action was not particular to the Prophet, it is recommended for 
others. And, also by analogy, if visiting the tombs of others 1s rec- 
ommended, then visiting the tomb of the Prophet has priority, owing 
to his position and the obligation of Muslims to exalt him. Glorifying 
the Prophet is a duty, al-Subki argues, derived not only from the 
Qur’an and the consensus of the learned, but from the practice of 
the companions, those who came after them, all religious scholars, 
and the righteous forebears in general. Most importantly, glorifying 
the Prophet of Islam is not the same thing as worshiping him, so 
there is nothing to fear of in terms of glorifying Muhammad through 
proper ziyara to his tomb.'* 

In an important passage al-Subki then pauses to list and consider 
the four primary objectives behind the ziyara. The first reason to 
visit graves is simply to remember death and the hereafter. Merely 
viewing graves is sufficient for this objective, and there is no need 
either for knowledge of who is buried there or for any additional 
action, such as asking forgiveness for them. ‘This is a recommended 
action because of Muhammad’s statement: “Visit graves because they 
remind you of the hereafter.” A second aim of the ziyara is to sup- 
plicate on behalf of the dead, and this is also a recommended action, 
and one that every deceased Muslim has a nght to expect, as estab- 
lished by the actions of the Prophet in his visits to the cemetery of 
al-Baqi‘. The third goal of the legitimate ziyara is to be blessed by 
being in the presence of the righteous dead. The fourth aim 1s to 
pay one’s respects to the dead. Whoever was revered during their 
lifetime has a right to the same respect after death, and the ziyara 
is the summation of reverence. The model for this type of visit is 
the example of the Prophet’s visit to the grave of his mother. Such 
ziyaras may be intended as an act of mercy, kindness, or compan- 
ionship toward the dead. In regard to this objective of respecting 
the dead, there is a prophetic hadith which states that the dead are 
comforted while in their tombs if they are visited by whoever was 
close to them in this world. Yet another tradition from the Prophet 
encourages Muslims to greet fellow Muslims whom they know when 
passing their graves. No such greeting passes without the dead being 
aware of it and responding to it, al-Subki assures us.'° 
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Having established the ziyara as an authentic manifestation of 
qurba, al-Subki turns his attention to the issue of travel (safar) under- 
taken for the purpose of visiting tombs. Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
Qayyim argued that, if travel was undertaken for the purpose of vis- 
iting a grave, that is sufficient evidence of a prohibited ziyara. In 
stark contrast, al-Subki argues that if the ziyara is a qurba, then 
travel for the purpose of performing the ziyara is itself a qurba. Any 
action that is a means of achieving a qurba is itself a qurba.”® 

In chapter seven, at the heart of the Shifa’, lies al-Subki’s analy- 
sis and refutation of what he terms the three “judicial errors” of his 
adversary, Ibn ‘Taymiyya. Al-Subki divides this chapter of the Shifa’ 
into two sections. The first deals with these “judicial errors.” In the 
second half of the chapter there is a point-by-point refutation of a 
specific fatwa by Ibn ‘Taymiyya dealing primarily with the question 
of whether or not it is permissible to abbreviate the prayer rituals 
while traveling to perform the ziyara.'’ There are, according to al- 
Subki, three essential errors in the arguments of Ibn ‘Taymtyya that 
must be clarified. ‘The first is his understanding of the hadith “Do 
not undertake travel except to three mosques.” Ibn Taymiyya, al- 
Subki says, incorrectly imagines that this hadith forbids travel under- 
taken with the aim of performing the ziyara. He presents a series 
of alternative versions of this tradition, and argues that the hadith 
is only intended to exempt three specific mosques from the general 
prohibition against traveling to mosques for the purpose of venerat- 
ing them. The true meaning of the statement, then, is simply that 
Muslims should not embark on travel to any mosques in order to 
venerate them, other than the three specifically indicated. 

A distinction must thus be made, al-Subki argues, between the 
motivation for travel and the destination of travel. Reasons for travel 
may include the hajj, a search for knowledge, waging the jihad against 
infidels, visiting the graves of one’s parents, and emigration, among 
others. Likewise, destinations of travel may include Mecca, Medina, 
Jerusalem, or any other place. Thus, traveling to Mount ‘Arafat to 
conclude the ceremonies of the hajj, for example, is an obligation 
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according to the consensus of Muslims. However, Mount ‘Arafat is 
not among the three mosques identified in the prophetic tradition. 
Likewise, travel to any place with the aim of seeking knowledge 1s 
permissible and recommended, and may even be viewed as either a 
collective duty on the community or an individual obligation. The 
same may be said of travel for the jihad or for emigration from the 
lands of the infidel to the House of Islam. Visiting the graves of 
one’s parents out of reverence or ziyara to the graves of friends or 
the righteous dead is permitted, just as is traveling for business and 
other purposes. ‘The intention of the hadith, then, is only to limit 
travel to three specific mosques, and even within this narrow context 
travel is only interdicted for certain purposes. Travel to any mosque 
for the purposes of seeking knowledge, for example, is perfectly legit- 
imate. In any event, travel to the tomb of the Prophet has nothing 
to do with this hadith, because travel in this instance is not con- 
nected with glorification of the physical grave site, but is undertaken 
to visit the person buried there. Through this logic al-Subki seeks 
to make a larger distinction between visiting tombs and visiting the 
occupants of tombs.'® For if the ziyara is viewed in terms of visit- 
ing the dead themselves, and not the site of their burial, then this 
hadith on which Ibn ‘Taymiyya places such emphasis has no rele- 
vance whatever.’ The effect of the hadith is thus restricted in two 
ways, according to al-Subki: first the intended goal of travel must 
be a mosque other than the three indicated in the prophetic tradi- 
tion, and second, the specific goal of travel must be to glorify or 
venerate the building itself. Furthermore, since travel with the aim 
of performing the ziyara to Muhammad is, in fact, undertaken to 
one of the three mosques specifically made lawful by the hadith, and 
since the object of the ziyara is to glorify the inhabitant of the tomb 
and not the place itself, how can Ibn Taymiyya possibly deny it? 

This brings al-Subki to a denunciation of what he sees as the real 
motivation behind Ibn Taymiyya’s reasoning. The objective of his 
adversary, al-Subki contends, is to forbid the ziyara altogether.”” This 
aim is made clear in Ibn Taymiyya’s second and third “judicial 
errors” which, al-Subki argues, serve as the basis upon which the 
fantasy which grips his opponent is built. 
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Ibn ‘laymiyya’s second error was generalizing from a few limited 
examples of excess, or improper manifestations of the ziyara, to nul- 
lify the ztyara itself and travel undertaken in connection with its per- 
formance. In addition, al-Subki charges Ibn ‘Taymiyya with relying 
on a number of weak though convenient hadith, such as “Do not 
make my tomb into a celebration.” In examining Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s 
distinction between lawful and prohibited ziyara, al-Subki finds fault 
with the narrow manner in which his opponent has defined his cat- 
egories. The lawful ziyara, from Ibn Taymtyya’s perspective, was 
defined by and restricted to greeting the dead, supplicating God for 
mercy on their behalf, and visiting graves to contemplate the real- 
ity of death and judgment. The forbidden ziyara, meanwhile, was 
characterized by a kind of polytheism whereby the dead were asso- 
ciated with God, supplications for assistance being made directly to 
them, and their tombs venerated by people rubbing them, kissing 
them, and prostrating before them. Al-Subki acknowledges the obvi- 
ous distinction between these two forms of ziyara, although he repeat- 
edly downplays the significance of the second category, insisting that 
no real Muslims accept it. Only a few ignorant people, he insists, 
engage in such abhorrent practices, which are completely rejected 
by the pious. Thus, the very basis of the ziyara, and concomitantly 
travel undertaken for that purpose, should not be denied to the vast 
majority of people who observe proper etiquette because of the abuses 
of a few misguided souls.?! 

Between the two categories of lawful and forbidden ziyara out- 
lined by Ibn ‘Taymiyya, al-Subki inserts what he sees as another dis- 
tinct category of lawful visit. He refers to it as ziyara for the purpose 
of being blessed by simply being in the proximity of the righteous 
dead. This type of permitted ziyara may also include supplicating 
God on one’s own behalf in the presence of the holy dead, without 
there being a danger of engaging in polytheism of any sort. Although 
Ibn Taymiyya never fully deals with this sort of ziyara, al-Subki 
charges that it is clear from the import of his opponent’s words that 
he considers it to fall under his second category of unlawful ziyara. 
Rejecting the falsity of Ibn Taymiyya’s implied position, al-Subki 
asserts that the righteous forebears undertook ziyara to the graves 
of certain holy people precisely with the aim of benefiting from the 
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baraka associated with them. He returns here to the issue of glori- 
fying the Prophet by noting that if there is a recognized benefit in 
visiting the graves of certain pious individuals, then how much greater 
must be the blessing associated with the tombs of prophets and apos- 
tles. This observation affords another opportunity to criticize Ibn 
Taymiyya for comparing the tomb of the Prophet to other Muslim 
tombs, thereby depreciating his status to a blasphemously mundane 
level. Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s rejection of vows promising to visit graves is 
a source of further amazement to al-Subki. He demands evidence 
of uncontested agreement among earlier authorities that would sup- 
port the position that vows made to visit the Prophet’s tomb need 
not be fulfilled. Finding no such evidence, al-Subki takes the exactly 
opposite stance: that vows made to visit Muhammad’s tomb must 
be honored.” 

The third “judicial error,” from al-Subki’s perspective, is Ibn 
Taymiyya’s notion that the ziyara is a form of forbidden innovation 
(bid‘a). ‘This contention, al-Subki argues, is not supported by either 
the views of any religious scholars or examples from the Prophetic 
period.* Al-Subki reminds his readers of the proofs provided earlier 
in the Sfifa’? which disprove Ibn Taymiyya’s claims that both the 
ziyara and travel undertaken to perform it constituted forbidden inno- 
vation. How, al-Subki asks rhetorically, could anyone knowledgeable 
in these matters advance such baseless doubts about the ziyara, and 
denounce as bid‘a that which Muslims, east and west, generation 
after generation, have agreed upon unanimously? Furthermore, he 
asserts, 1f Ibn ‘Taymiyya had been called upon to furnish proof for 
the validity of his general prohibition against the ziyara he would 
have been unable to do so. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s third error arises from his misunderstanding, or 
misappropriation, of the meaning of early commentary on the Qur’anic 
verse 71:23 to the effect that making tombs into places of worship 
is a variety of polytheism.** The verse in question deals with Noah’s 
complaint to God that people refuse to listen and insist on keeping 
their old gods: “And they have said: ‘Forsake not your gods. Forsake 
not Wadd, nor Suw‘a, nor Yaghith, Ya‘aq or Nasr.” The early 
commentators on the Qur’4n identified these figures as originally 
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being righteous individuals among Noah’s people whose graves were 
so venerated that eventually statues in their likenesses were erected 
over them and they became worshiped as idols. In forbidding the 
ziyara and travel associated with it, al-Subki complains, [bn ‘Taymiyya 
imagines that he is safeguarding belief in the oneness of God (tawhid) 
and preventing that which leads to polytheism. ‘This proposition 1s 
absurd, al-Subki argues, because this Qur’anic verse deals with such 
errors as making tombs into places of worshipful prayer, cleaving to 
them, and placing graven images over them, and not with ziyara 
and du‘a’. All of the former clearly lead to polytheism and are also 
prohibited by relevant hadith, such as: “God cursed the Jews and 
Christians who have taken the graves of their prophets as places of 
prayer.” Ziyara, greeting the dead, and du‘a’, in contrast, do not 
lead to polytheism, which is why God made them lawful, in both 
the words and actions of His Prophet. If these actions lead to poly- 
theism in the same way as making images and the like do, al-Subki 
reassures, then surely God would not have made them lawful for 
any of the righteous forbears, nor would the Prophet or his com- 
panions have visited the martyrs of the battle of Uhud and others 
buried in the cemetery of al-Baqi‘. It is not, al-Subki warns, for us 
to forbid except that which God has made unlawful. 

The Law is clear, al-Subki pronounces, on what is and what is 
not permitted. Making tombs into places of prayer, placing graven 
images over them, and clinging to them are all strictly forbidden. 
Performing the ziyara, greeting the dead, and supplicating God, both 
on behalf of the dead and on the visitor’s own behalf are, on the 
contrary, recommended. Furthermore, every rational person knows 
the difference between the two, and whoever observes the lawful 
guidelines of the ziyara will not be led astray. In forbidding the 
ziyara by making it analogous to creating graven images, according 
to al-Subki, Ibn Taymiyya is as much at variance with the text of 
the Qur’anic verse as is someone who views the making of tombs 
into places of worshipful prayer as a recommended action.” 

Ziyara undertaken with the aim of receiving blessing or glorification 
does not end in deification, nor does it exceed what the Qur’an and 
the sunna make lawful. Such visits are also perfectly in keeping with 
the practice of the Prophet’s companions in regard to glorifying the 
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Prophet, both during his life and after his death. Therefore, how 
can Ibn ‘Taymiyya deny the permissibility of the ziyara, al-Subki asks 
rhetorically, as he recites in resignation Sira 2:156: “Indeed we 
belong to God, and to Him we shall return.” Al-Subki further protests 
that all of Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s arguments are thus built on the fantasy 
that people embark on polytheism when they undertake the ziyara. 
Here al-Subki adds that although each piece of evidence that Ibn 
Taymiyya cites points him in the opposite direction, he persists in 
these judicial errors. As a result, he reaches faulty conclusions about 
what motivates people to perform the ziyara. Unfortunately, there 
would have been no remedy for this malady, al-Subki observes, short 
of God’s having inspired Ibn Taymiyya with the truth.”® 

Just as it 1s acceptable to visit the Prophet and greet him, al-Subki 
explains, so is it permitted to glorify him, supplicate God either on 
the Prophet’s behalf or on one’s own behalf, and obtain divine bless- 
ing simply by being in physical proximity to Muhammad. It is also 
proper and acceptable to petition the Prophet or seek his assistance 
and mediation with God. Seeking the mediation and assistance of 
the Prophet is sanctioned by the practice of the prophets, the apos- 
tles, the mghteous forebears, and generations of average Muslims. 
There was, al-Subki says, no rejection of this practice among reli- 
gious authorities in any age prior to Ibn Taymiyya’s improper inno- 
vation in opposing it. Even Adam, the first man and the first Muslim, 
beseeched God in the name of Muhammad, al-Subki relates.?’ 


Ibn ‘Taymiyya was clearly at odds with the practice of the vast major- 
ity of his contemporaries on this issue of seeking the mediation of 
the Prophet or the holy dead at the site of their tombs. The per- 
ceived efficacy of supplicating in the vicinity of the saints was related 
to the widespread perception that the souls of the dead were in some 
fashion present in the grave and fully conscious of what happened 
there. ‘There was, however, disagreement among Muslim theologians 
and philosophers about the exact relationship of the body and the 
soul between death and resurrection and whether the saints, martyrs, 
and prophets were any different from other people in this regard.”® 


6 Ibid., 138. 

*7 Tbid., 160-62. 

*° Ibid., 194, 205-6, and 209-14. For a diachronic survey of these views sce 
Smith and Haddad, The Islamic Understanding of Death. See also Eklund, Life between 
Death and Resurrection. 
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The great medieval theologian al-Ghazali, for example, insisted 
that death was merely an altered state of existence. ‘The soul returns 
to the body after a brief separation at the time of burial and remains 
present with the body in the grave after death, rather than waiting 
until the Resurrection to be reunited with the body. With death, how- 
ever, al-Ghazali explained, the soul’s capacity to control the move- 
ments and actions of the body is terminated. Although the organs 
of the body inform the soul during life, the soul has the capacity to 
sense and experience things such as happiness, pain, and grief by 
itself and without the aid of the bodily organs. And it is through 
this extrasensory capacity that the soul experiences the awesome 
questioning of the two angels Munkar and Nakir, followed by either 
pleasure or punishment in the tomb while awaiting final Judgment.” 

Others, meanwhile, speculated as to whether some of the lower 
bodily spirits might be present in the buried corpse, but not the soul 
itself. Muslim physicians identified three distinct spirits (arwah) within 
the body, al-Subki informs us. Among these arwah were: the phys- 
ical spirit based in the liver, which controls the various bodily func- 
tions; the animal spirit located in the heart, which is our life force; 
and, finally, the mental spirit which actually triggers our actions and 
movements, and which is located in the brain. ‘There obviously must 
be some form of life after burial for the Islamic notion of the “pun- 
ishment of the grave” to have any meaning. At the same time, how- 
ever, there was clear evidence from both the Qur’an and hadith 
which indicated that some nighteous souls at least return to God 
immediately after death. Perhaps, al-Subki suggests, it is the animal 
spirit which is present with the body in the grave. In any event, 
there is life of some sort in the grave, which both necessitates the 
same respectful conduct in the presence of the dead as one would 
accord them in life and also makes the grave a vital physical nexus 
in the efforts of the living to secure the mediation of the holy dead 
with God.°° 

In terms of mediation (shafa‘a), angels, prophets, and even right- 
eous believers all had the potential of serving as intermediaries between 
Muslims and God. There were, according to al-Subki, however, five 
distinct types of mediation associated with the Prophet Muhammad, 


29 Al-Ghazali, Ihya@’, 4:493-94. 
30 Al-Subki, Shia’ al-sigam, 206, 212, and 214. 
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some of which were unique to him and others not. The first type 
is specific to Muhammad and involves respite from the “standing” 
or waiting and..expediting the Judgment itself. The second type of 
mediation involves intercession to facilitate the entrance of a whole 
group of people, namely, the Muslim community, into heaven at the 
Judgment. This form of mediation is also reserved specifically for 
Muhammad. The third variety involves intervention on behalf of 
people who otherwise deserve to be consigned to Hell. The author- 
ities are unclear, according to al-Subki, as to whether or not this 
type of mediation was unique to the Prophet. The next type may 
be carried out by Muhammad, any other prophet, angels, or indeed 
any Muslim, and involves securing the release from Hell for those 
who have already been dispatched there. The fifth type of media- 
tion listed by al-Subki entails intervention to increase the rank of 
those in heaven. Although it is not agreed that this sort of media- 
tion 1s unique to Muhammad, al-Subki approvingly cites authorities 
who assert that it is.*! 


Ibn Taymiyya and al-Subki in historical context 


As even the most cursory review of contemporary legal and theo- 
logical works reveals, al-Subki’s perception of the ziyara was widely 
shared among his peers. He was perhaps more dismissive than some 
of them of the obvious excesses that were surely occurring around 
him in the great cemeteries of Mamlik Egypt and Syria, but his 
views on the ziyara were by far more representative for his age than 
were those of Ibn ‘Taymiyya. The exceptional quality of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
stance on the ziyara has, in fact, largely been obscured by the decon- 
textualized attention his work often receives from both modern sec- 
ular scholarship and Islamic revivalists.°2 When we place his writing 
and thought alongside that of his colleagues, however, the contrast 
between his ideas and theirs is striking. 

For example, the statements of Muhammad al-Ghaz4li on the 
ziyara, although written more than two centuries prior to the work 
of either Ibn Taymiyya or al-Subki, reflect this mainstream view 


*' Tbid., 214-20. 
~ For an example of how Ibn Taymiyya is presented in isolation from the larger 
historical context in which he lived, see Shoshan, Popular Culture, 67-69. 
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within Sunni Islam on the permissibility of the ziyara. In his mon- 
umental work, /hya’ ‘uliim al-din (Revitalization of the Religious Sci- 
ences), al-Ghazali offers numerous hadith accounts encouraging the 
ziyara, and he observes: “Visiting tombs is recommended in gen- 
eral to remember and contemplate, and ziyara to the tombs of the 
righteous is recommended for the sake of blessing as well as con- 
templation.”*? He recognized a reciprocal benefit in the ziyara for 
the visitor and the dead. The primary benefit for the visitor, in al- 
Ghazali’s view, was contemplation of the inevitability of death. The 
dead, meanwhile, profited from any du‘a’ offered by the zuwwar on 
their behalf. “The visitor should not neglect supplication, either for 
himself or the dead, nor should the visitor fail to contemplate death 
by considering the dead,” al-Ghazalr warned. Quoting the great early 
reporter of hadith, Abi Hurayra (d. c. 676-678), the Jhya’ reminds 
visitors to greet dead acquaintances whenever passing their tombs. 
Al-Ghazali, like al-Subki, saw no threat in a host of activities to 
which Ibn Taymiyya and his pupil Ibn Qayyim objected so strenu- 
ously. In one passage, for example, al-Ghazali recommends reciting 
the Qur’an by graves. In another he encourages women to perform 
the ziyara, as long as their visits are limited and not prolonged. Al- 
Ghazaili also notes that it is important that women be suitably dressed 
when they go to the cemeteries so as not to attract the undue atten- 
tion of men. Like most jurists who approved of the ziyara, al-Ghazali 
stressed the importance of proper etiquette during the visit. For exam- 
ple, he states: “It is recommended in the visit to tombs that one 
stands with one’s back to the qibla and facing the dead. While greet- 
ing one should not rub, touch, or kiss the tomb, as this is the prac- 
tice of Christians.”** 

From the standpoint of most medieval jurists the permissibility and 
underlying value of the ziyara were well established and accepted 
facts, and were not matters of great concern. ‘There was, however, 
genuine anxiety among jurists and religious scholars over certain 
excesses and improper manifestations. These reservations and concerns 
were presented not in the sort of inflammatory, revisionist, and rad- 
ically anti-ziyara rhetoric of Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al- 


Jawziyya, but took the form of a sober review and renewed emphasis 


33 Al-Ghazali, Ihya’, 4:490. Nearly a dozen and a half hadith reports are cited 
between pages 485 and 492. This section of the Ihya’ is translated by TJ. Winter. 
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on the essential role of the proper conduct and attitude of the zuwwar 
while visiting cemeteries. This interest in adab al-ziyara is closely 
related in both tone and content to the sort of material discussed in 
Chapter 2. 

The Majhs ft zwarat al-qubiér (An Exhortation on Visiting Tombs) 
of ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Dawid al-‘Attar is an excellent 
example of this sort of concern. ‘Ala’ al-Din was a prominent Shaft 
hadith scholar, a student and associate of Muhyi al-Din al-Nawawi, 
and director of the Dar al-Hadith al-Nuriyya, a major endowed insti- 
tution in Damascus for the propagation of hadith study.” He died 
in 1324, only four years before Ibn Taymiyya. The Majls, which 
exists only in manuscript, is a short, thoughtfully composed, and cir- 
cumspect treatise focusing on various aspects of adab al-ziyara.*° 
Lacking the hyperbole of either Ibn ‘Taymiyya or al-Subki, the Mayhs 
provides a more sober insight into the mindset of many ‘ulama’ of 
this period. 

‘Ala’ al-Din states unequivocally at the outset of his work that the 
ziyara is a unanimously recognized part of the sunna and, furthermore, 
that it is a desirable activity, being among the most important man- 
ifestations of actions that bring one closer to God. Like al-Ghazali 
and al-Subki, ‘Ala’ al-Din is careful to reinforce this statement by 
offering a number of the already familiar prophetic traditions firmly 
establishing the proper legal basis for the ziyara. While recognizing 
that most ShafiT jurists do not favor women visiting tombs, ‘Ala’ al- 
Din essentially sides with al-Subki and al-Ghazali in not rejecting 
the ziyara conducted by women. He cautions, however, that certain 
conditions must apply for the ziyara of women to be desirable. For 
example, the visit by an old woman wishing to pray for the dead 
and contemplate death is generally to be encouraged. If, on the other 
hand, her intention is to wail and mourn by the grave, then this is 
unacceptable. The ziyara by young women is, by and large, not to 
be encouraged, he states. Ziyaras involving ostentation of any sort 
or temptation by or of women, of course, are absolutely forbidden 
as an offense to both the living and the dead.’’ 


*® For brief biographies of ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Dawid al-‘Attar, see: 
al-Subki, Yabaqat al-shafi‘iyya, 10:130; Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya, 14:117; Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani, al-Durar al-kamina, 3:73, and Ibn ‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, 6:63. 

%6 “Ala al-Din ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Dawid al-‘Attar, Majlis ft ziyarat al-qubur, Dar 
al-Kutub al-Misriyya, Tassawuf no. 962. 
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Beginning with the matter of visiting the Prophet’s tomb, ‘Ala’ al- 
Din stresses that the ziyara to Muhammad’s tomb is made out of 
respect, admiration, and remembrance for the Prophet. Departing 
from al-Subki’s view here, ‘Ala’ al-Din denies that one of the proper 
aims of the ziyara is to glorify the Prophet, because Muhammad 
forbade Muslims from making his grave into an idol or celebration. 
Such was the practice of Jews and Christians, ‘Ala’ al-Din warns, 
who turn the graves of their saints into places full of amusement, 
games, and gaiety.”*® 

Seeking the mediation and assistance of the Prophet in asking for 
God’s help is fine, according to the Mays, as long as one is careful 
not to ask Muhammad himself to resolve problems. The Prophet’s 
companions sought his mediation in this way both before and after 
his death. Similarly, ‘Ala’ al-Din points out, the ‘ulama’ continue to 
seek the mediation of the saints and righteous dead in securing God’s 
help. ‘The zuwwar must never be fooled into believing that the dead 
themselves have power over anything, as only God has the power 
and authority to determine events. Closely connected to the role of 
mediation is the baraka associated with the holy dead. As did al- 
Subki and al-Ghazali, ‘Ala’ al-Din recognizes the benefit of visiting 
the dead for the purpose of receiving some of the baraka associated 
with their persons. The fact that God bestows such baraka on proph- 
ets, among others, is demonstrated, he says, by the fact that their 
bodies are not subject to the physical corruption of the grave.” 

Just as the example of the Prophet serves as a model in legiti- 
mating mediation of the venerated dead, the sort of proper conduct 
that should characterize the ziyara to his tomb sets the standard for 
all tomb visits. Thus, circumambulation of the tomb is forbidden, as 
are actions such as pressing one’s stomach or back against the tomb, 
or touching and kissing the tomb. Prostration before the tomb 1s 
also forbidden, just as the Prophet forbade people from prostrating 
before him in life. Correct deportment while visiting the Prophet’s 
tomb demands that one maintain a proper distance from the tomb 
in the same way as one would were Muhammad still alive. ‘The cor- 
rect distance, according to ‘Ala’ al-Din, is four cubits. The back of 
the visitors should be in the direction of prayer while they face and 
greet the Prophet. Next, they turn to the nght and greet the Prophet’s 
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two companions, Abi Bakr and ‘Umar, before returning to the ini- 
tial position to supplicate God and beseech Him concerning both 
earthly matters and those of the hereafter. It is forbidden to ask the 
Prophet himself for these things, ‘Ala’ al-Din reminds us again, as 
only God may grant such requests. Muslims should also not per- 
form any of the five prescribed rituals of worshipful prayer (salat) in 
the direction of tombs, the author of the Majlis states, lest they 
become idols. Greeting the Prophet, on the other hand, 1s perfectly 
acceptable, and even those who are simply passing the Prophet’s 
tomb are urged to greet him each time as if he were still alive.*° 

‘Ala’ al-Din also stresses the contemplatory value of visiting graves 
in general, regardless of whether they contain the remains of Muslims 
or unbelievers. For example, the Prophet visited the grave of his 
mother, who died before the revelation of Islam. Whereas those visit- 
ing the graves of Muslims are encouraged both to contemplate death 
and offer du‘a’ on behalf of the dead, those visiting the graves of 
nonbelievers should not offer supplication. There was, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
conceded, even some question among jurists as to whether or not it 
was permissible to salute and greet the non-Muslim dead. ‘Those 
opposed to such greetings, he says, argue that one should not greet 
unbelievers as a general principle, regardless of whether they are liv- 
ing or dead.*! 

Cemeteries are places of humility and sanctity, according to the 
Majlis, and one should respect the dead just as one would respect 
the living. For example, riding horses, mules, or other animals among 
the tombs was improper from ‘A]a’ al-Din’s viewpoint. Noting a tra- 
dition that the Prophet once instructed someone not to wear san- 
dals while visiting cemeteries, zuwwar are advised to go barefoot 
during the ziyara. In addition to not rubbing or kissing tombs, vis- 
itors to the cemetery are also urged not to walk on tombs or to sit 
on them—‘Ala’ al-Din cites the hadith of Abu Hurayra that it is 
better to sit on a live ember than it is to sit on a tomb. Approach- 
ing tombs should be done in the same way as approaching a living 
person. In terms of greetings, it is desirable to greet the dead as 
Muhammad is reported to have greeted them: “Peace be upon you, 
[O residents of this] abode of believers!” Activities such as reciting 
the Qur’an at graves, sprinkling tombs with water, and placing small 
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pebbles, rocks, or pieces of wood on the headstone or at the head 
of a tomb are all recommended. Leaving pebbles as a token of one’s 
visit is reminiscent of Jewish custom, and is supposedly attested to 
in a tradition that the Prophet placed pebbles on the tomb of his 
infant son Ibrahim, among others, during his own visits to their 
tombs. When the ziyara becomes merely a pretext for amusement, 
pleasure, or sinful activities, ‘Ala’ al-Din warns, then a place of 
reflection has been converted into a place of foolishness, a place 
of remembrance has become a place of forgetfulness, and a place 
of sadness has been transformed into a place of joy.” 

Likewise, he cautions, strict guidelines in the construction of tombs 
must be observed, or what should be a place for building a final 
abode for the hereafter becomes only a wasteland. Here ‘Ala’ al- 
Din repeats the familiar legal refrain against monumental funerary 
architecture. The only purpose for elevating a tomb at all, he states, 
should be to let the visitor know who is buried there. Buildings— 
especially mosques—should thus not be erected over graves, nor 
should tombs be plastered or painted.** Instead of building a mon- 
umental structure in the cemetery, ‘Ala’ al-Din advises, build an 
abode in the hereafter by using one’s money to construct mosques, 
barrages on the Nile, public water fountains, or simply give money 
as alms to Sifis, the poor, or the needy.“ Furthermore, any inscrip- 
tions placed on tombs should be strictly in conformity with the 
Shari‘a which, he states, precludes the use of Qur’anic verses. ‘Ala’ 
al-Din quotes al-Ghazalt with approval to the effect that tombs should 
not to made to stand out in any way. He also urges Muslim rulers 
to appoint custodians in the cemeteries to prevent corruption, trans- 
gressions, and depravity. These guardians of the moral order might 
also ensure that no grave be raised more than one hand’s height 
above the level of the ground and that grave diggers do not disturb 
other tombs while about their business. In view of both the chaotic 
placement of graves in al-Qarafa and the extent of monumental 
funerary architecture there, ‘Ala’ al-Din’s recommendations in this 
regard seem futile. Nevertheless, his concern reflects the prevailing, 
albeit resigned, concern of jurists and religious scholars over the great 
dichotomy between the Shari‘a’s guidelines concerning proper burial 
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customs and actual practice. The Majlis rejects the practice of endow- 
ing waqfs for the maintenance or construction of tombs or for build- 
ing additions onto the tombs of the holy dead, presumably either to 
accommodate more visitors or to make room for additional burials 
close to the saint. Nor should votive offerings or vows be dedicated 
to tombs.” 

In terms of the results of the ziyara, ‘Ala’ al-Din divides these 
into benefits for the living and benefits for the dead. In addition to 
the blessing or mediation achieved through their ziyaras, the living 
primarily receive benefits in two ways. First, by simply visiting the 
dead all the problems of this life are put into their proper transi- 
tory context; second, as a pious work, the ziyara increases the reward 
of the living in the hereafter. ‘The dead also benefit from the ziyara 
in two ways. First, the ordeal of the grave is mitigated through the 
friendship and love conveyed from the living through their greet- 
ings; second, the dead earn the benefit of the supplication offered 
on their behalf by the zuwwar, just as the merit of other pious works 
and acts of charity performed on their behalf also accrue to them. 


It is umportant to stress that the legal basis in the Shart‘a for the 
zlyara was never seriously in question. Despite the best efforts of the 
harshest critics of the ziyara to circumscribe and limit it, even they 
had to concede that some form of this institution was not only per- 
missible but recommended in the sunna of the Prophet. At the same 
time, there was widespread recognition among most legal scholars 
of a persistent and troubling tendency in the actual conduct of the 
ziyara for dangerous excess and abuse. Proponents of the ziyara 
tended to minimize the significance of the abuses on the one hand, 
while cultivating a deeper appreciation of and adherence to proper 
norms of adab al-ziyara, on the other hand. 

For Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, and their support- 
ers, the ziyara was a dangerous institution because it held enormous 
potential for eroding the firm Islamic commitment to tawhid, the 
assertion of God’s absolute uniqueness and unity. Although their 
views never became those of the majority, among either jurists or 
the public at large, they enjoyed an importance far beyond the num- 
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ber of people who actually subscribed to their ideas. These two bril- 
liant jurists not only enjoyed great prominence in their own time, 
but their thought has continued to reverberate in the collective 
Muslim consciousness across the centuries. Even if most people did 
not ultimately accept their views on the ziyara or on du‘a’ offered 
near graves, these ideas could not simply be dismissed out of hand. 
The unequivocal courage and forthright clarity with which Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim denounced the cult of the saints inspired 
enduring respect among both their contemporaries and later gener- 
ations. ‘They raised troubling questions that had an unsettling effect 
upon both their legal colleagues and on many people in the larger 
population. There is a certain defensiveness in the response of their 
critics, and one suspects that the attacks of Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
Qayyim had a sobering effect, from time to time, on the manner in 
which the ziyara was manifested. And although their intention was 
neither to elaborate more critical notions of adab al-ziyara nor to 
encourage more rigorous adherence to norms of proper conduct 
among zuwwar, their harsh attacks probably had that effect in the 
long run. 

Although the perspective of Al-Subki and his colleagues prevailed 
as the dominant one, it has received little attention from modern 
scholars. For defenders of the ziyara the institution was not only 
sanctioned by prophetic practice but encompassed a host of laud- 
able and worthy meanings. In sum, the ziyara was an act of exem- 
plary piety and a form of qurba—an act bringing one closer to God. 

In Islam, as we have said, actions and the correctness of actions, 
as measured by the supreme standard of the holy Law, carry special 
significance and meaning. Thus, Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s and Ibn Qayyim’s 
assault on ziyara and the performance of du‘a’ near graves were 
profoundly disturbing for many people who routinely participated in 
visiting graves and offering supplication in their vicinity. The Shia’ 
and works such as ‘Ala’ al-Din’s Majlis were intended to reassure 
believers that there was no fundamental problem with this ancient 
and very popular institution. In a religious system that places such 
emphasis on action, al-Subki understood the essential significance of 
an institution that afforded people an opportunity to experience their 
faith in such a substantive and meaningful way. The ziyara, as he 
clearly recognized, fulfilled a variety of personal and psychological 
needs that could not be ignored. If there were excesses and errors 
in the way the ziyara was conducted, the solution was not to reject 
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the whole institution but to minimize these aberrations by encour- 
aging greater awareness of and adherence to acceptable standards 
of proper conduct. 

Ibn ‘Taymiyya viewed the ziyara as it was manifested in his day 
as a sinister threat. The only solution in his view was to excise the 
problem by so thoroughly circumscribing the conditions under which 
lawful ziyara might occur that the whole institution would simply 
wither away. The mindset revealed in his writing is one of radical 
and idealistic transformation in contemporary social and religious 
life. Although an understanding of Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s views casts impor- 
tant light on the cult of the saints in Mamluk Egypt and Syria, in 
evaluating his fierce attack it is useful to remind ourselves that he 
died in jail in large part because of those ideas. And, perhaps in the 
greatest irony of all, his tomb subsequently became a greatly revered 
destination among the zuwwar of Damascus.*’ 


” ED’, sv. Ibn Taimiya. 


CONCLUSION 


We end where we began, with the decision of Shaykh Ibn Abi Hajala 
to bury his dead son at the remote southern end of al-Qarafa al- 
Kubra, near the tomb of ‘Uqba b. ‘Amir al-Juhani, “the compan- 
ion of the Prophet of God.” In this choice of burial sites, and through 
his book, Fiwar al-akhyar, Ibn Abi Hajala opens for us important vis- 
tas onto a range of meanings that the cult of Muslim saints held for 
the late medieval imagination. First, he makes clear that the tombs 
of the awliya’ marked those special places on the map of sacred 
space where there lay great reservoirs positively charged with divine 
blessing. ‘his baraka was channeled through the saints, and its pow- 
erful aura permeated the surrounding area and enveloped the whole 
vicinity of their tombs. It was to the protective embrace of this soil, 
blessed by the baraka associated with the saint and all the righteous 
neighbors buried in the vicinity of Sidi ‘Uqba, that Ibn Abi Hajala 
committed the body of his beloved son Muhammad, finding thereby 
some measure of solace. In entrusting Muhammad to the baraka- 
infused perimeter of Sidi ‘Uqba’s tomb, Ibn Abi Hajala wished to 
secure for his son the blessing of a peaceful rest before the awesome 
events marking the arrival of the Hour. It was also in this same hal- 
lowed ground, the shaykh fervently hoped, that he too would some- 
day find a resting place among the righteous for the duration of the 
interlude between death and resurrection. 

The residents of medieval Cairo did not make their way out to 
the Qarafa only in order to bury their dead, however. ‘They also 
came to the cemetery in large numbers to greet and share in the 
company of their dead relatives, to lay flowers on and wash their 
graves, to recite the Qur’an over them, and to beseech God to have 
mercy on them. And, in that particular dimension of the ziyara 
which has been the focus of this study, a broad cross-section of 
medieval Egyptians also came to the cemetery to visit the tombs of 
the saints. In this context the zuwwar hoped to benefit in various 
ways from coming into the physical presence of divine blessing at 
those special tombs and mausolea that filled the great plateau of al- 
Qarafa like so many “bright stars in a sky whose light not even the 
full moon can conceal.” 
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Some pious visitors came merely to rest for a moment in the 
reflected glow of the baraka that was known to infuse the tombs of 
the holy dead. Other zuwwar offered prayers of supplication in those 
remarkable places “known for the fulfillment of prayer.” A range of 
motivations seems to have characterized these supplications at the 
tombs of the saints. Some du‘a’, for example, were dedicated to God 
by the zuwwar on behalf of the dead saint. Other visitors made their 
own personal pleas to God with the hope that their prayers might 
be blessed in some general sense if offered in the vicinity of the 
righteous. On the other hand, some pious visitors clearly saw the 
awliya’ as powerful transmission stations, acting to boost signals and 
instantly relaying prayers offered near their tombs directly to God. 
Still other zuwwar seem to have come not seeking the intercession 
of the saints with God so much as the direct intervention of the 
awliya’ themselves in various matters. Although this final objective 
was shocking to many in a religious system profoundly committed 
to the absolute and indivisible oneness and omnipotence of the Cre- 
ator, such requests by pious visitors for the direct intervention of the 
saints were clearly part of the larger picture. As many of the stories 
related about the saints during the course of the ziyara make evi- 
dent, the saints were seen by many as potent mediators of a whole 
range of critical boundaries—natural, manmade, and spiritual—that 
defined the contours of the late medieval universe. 

In composing his book, Jiwdar al-akhyar, about the accomplishments 
of Sidi ‘Uqba’ and the prophetic traditions related on his author- 
ity, Ibn Abi Hajala reveals important information about the inter- 
relationship of saints, baraka, and supplication offered at their tombs. 
The shaykh hoped to secure for himself, his son, and those buried 
near them an endless stream of du‘a’ to be made on their behalf 
by generations of future visitors to the tomb of Sidi ‘Ugba. In his 
introduction to the Jmwar, the author states his intention to leave the 
book as a waaf, or trust, in the tomb complex of Sidi ‘Uqba.! In 
this brief passage Ibn Abi Hajala takes us to the heart of one of the 
most important aspects of the cult of the saints: in highlighting the 
nexus of baraka and du‘a’ at the graves of the saints, Ibn Abi Hajala 
illuminates the reciprocal character of the relationship between the 
zuwwar and the awliya’. 


' Shaykh Ibn Abi Hajala, Far al-akhyar, fols. 2v°-3r°. 
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Visitors to the tombs of the saints hoped some of their baraka 
might rub off. In exchange, zuwwar offered supplications requesting 
God’s mercy on behalf of the saints. Sometimes the zuwwar also 
made solemn oaths and votive offerings. They might, for example, 
anoint the saint’s tomb with oil or perfume, light candles or oil lamps 
on the tomb, or, as in the case of Ibn Abi Hajala, present a waaf, 
such as his book. ‘The intensely personal nature of this give-and-take 
between the saints and those who came to visit them is important 
for two reasons. First, it underscores the late medieval understand- 
ing that the dead were very much aware of their visitors; and the 
dead frequently demonstrated their cognizance by either speaking up 
from the grave, or through the medium of dreams. The fact of this 
presence of the saints necessitated considerable attention to the rules 
of respect and proper conduct governing visits to the dead, adab al- 
ziyara. Second, the direct personal quality of the relationship between 
saints and their visitors suggests that the fact of death posed no fun- 
damental barrier to interaction between the living and the dead. 
There seems to have been no substantial difference in how people 
approached powerful and influential agents of wisdta, regardless of 
whether those patrons happened to be alive or dead. In Ibn Abi 
Hajala’s world, proximity to the right people with powerful connec- 
tions was the best way to ensure desired results: why should the 
world of the hereafter be any different? Proper attention and due 
care in choosing one’s neighbors and associates was not simply quaint 
advice from Ibn Abi Hajala, it was sound strategy in both life and 
death. But cultivation of the nght sorts of friends and associates could 
never be one way; it required a certain shared understanding of reci- 
procity, the willing performance of service with the expectation that 
one day favors might be returned. 

Ibn Abi Hajala clearly intended his book to be read or heard by 
generations of pious visitors to the tomb of Sidi ‘Uqba. In learning 
about the life and deeds of this saint through Ibn Abi Hajala’s book, 
zuwwar might better contemplate the exemplary qualities of the saint 
and his role as a great champion of early Islamic history. In exchange 
for the edifying knowledge contained in the Jwar, Ibn Abr Hajala 
specifically obligates those visitors who benefit from his book to sup- 
plicate God and seek divine mercy for the author and all those 
buried near him. Shaykh Ibn Abi Hajala was thus not only expressing 
his own deep piety; he was also forthnghtly participating in an impor- 
tant cultural pattern of behavior by forging vital bonds of friendly 
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reciprocity among himself, future zuwwar to the tomb, and the dead 
saint. In seeking through his book to guarantee that the achieve- 
ments of Sidi ‘Uqba would never be forgotten, thereby assuring a 
perpetual stream of du‘a’ at the site from grateful zuwwar, Ibn Abi 
Hajala was also developing an intensely personal relationship with 
the saint upon whose influence as an intercessor with God the shaykh 
hoped to call for both himself and his son on the Day of Judgment. 
This was precisely the sort of mutual assistance for which good neigh- 
bors relied on each other—both in life and after death. 

Not all jurists and religious scholars were as comfortable with this 
kind of reciprocity that Ibn Abi Hajala and Taqji al-Din al-Subki 
saw as natural and healthy. ‘The criticism of Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya has proven valuable to our inquiry, but not be- 
cause they reflect the views of “high” as opposed to “popular” cul- 
ture, as Shoshan might have us believe.’ In fact, as the works of 
al-Subki, Ibn Abi Hajala, al-Ghazali, and ‘Ala’ al-Din make clear, 
Ibn ‘Taymiyya was hardly the ardent spokesman for the cultural and 
religious elite; rather, he was the persecuted champion of a minor- 
ity position among his colleagues and the eloquent spokesman of a 
lost cause. Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s importance for the study of the cult of 
the saints lies in the way he and his colleagues demonstrate for us 
the critical link between the act of supplication and visits to the 
tombs of the holy dead. The image of people offering their prayers 
of supplication at the tombs of the holy dead was clearly disturbing 
to Ibn Taymiyya and his associates because it threatened the rigor- 
ous monotheism of the Islamic message. But there is strategy as well 
as doctrinal discomfort at work in Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s writing. He saw 
in the ziyara the prime agency of the cult of the saints, and the link 
between ziyara and du‘a’ as the factor legitimating the whole edifice 
of the cult in the minds of his peers. By first circumscribing the 
ziyara as much as possible, and then by separating ziyara from du‘a’, 
Ibn ‘Taymiyya aimed at nothing less than undermining the cult alto- 
gether. His ultimate failure in achieving this objective notwithstand- 
ing, Ibn ‘Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim provide us with an important 
perspective on the larger contemporary meaning of the cult. 

What al-Subki and other legal advocates of the ziyara make plain 
for us, however, 1s that perfectly legal, even laudatory, forms of du‘a’ 


* Shoshan, Popular Culture, 67-69. 
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also occurred in association with the ziyara. As an analysis of the 
work of major proponents of the ziyara among the ‘ulama’ makes 
clear, there were many facets of meaning which the cult of the saints 
held for the collective imagination of late medieval Mamluk society. 
For example, the zuwwar also came to the tombs of the special 
friends of God to contemplate and to learn. ‘They came to ponder 
death and the transitory nature of life. They also came to reflect on 
the exemplary lives of the awliya’. And from the rich evidence of 
the pilgrimage guides we learn a great deal about the content of 
what the zuwwar listened to and reflected upon as they heard the 
stories of the saints. 

The didactic significance of these entertaining qisas of the awliya’ 
must not be underestimated, I have argued, because of the partic- 
ular stress that an orthopractic religion like Islam places on action 
and on the correctness of action. Al-islaém, peace through submission 
to the will of God, is not the product of some sudden epiphany; 
rather it implies for devout believers a life of struggle and ceaseless 
effort to achieve salvation by living one’s entire life in accordance 
with the Law of God. This is the essence of the oft-repeated state- 
ment “Islam is a way of life.” Exemplars of night conduct and piety 
are, therefore, extremely significant in Islamic spirituality. Through 
his life and actions, of course, the Prophet Muhammad provides the 
supreme example of what constitutes correct action. He is al-uswa 
al-hasana, the “beautiful model” that all Muslims are enjoined to 
emulate.*? But through the example of their lives, the awliya’ pro- 
vided additional models of ideal piety. The stories recounted about 
the saints and their lives in the course of the ziyara offered impor- 
tant lessons about many of the central defining qualities of Islamic 
faith.* These qisas did not replace either the Qur’an or the hadith, 
of course, but they supplemented them. And in the largely unmedi- 
ated process whereby Muslim saints were identified and venerated 
through the ziyara and the qisas al-awliya’, Egyptian Muslims in the 
later Middle Ages found an important mechanism for the social con- 
struction and transmission of their collective moral imagination. 


> Schimmel, And Muhammad Is His Messenger; sec especially chapter 2. 

* The notion of taqlid (emulation) in Shi‘ite thought, especially in the Usili 
school, is an obvious parallel here that deserves attention, although in that context 
emulation was, until recently, usually reserved for living exemplars. See Halm, Shr‘a 
Islam, 104-5, 113, and 155. See also Momen, An Introduction to Shit Islam, xxu, 
88-89, 175-76, 204, and 340 n. 25. 
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The ziyara was, of course, not the only way in which broad social 
notions of right and wrong, more generally of moral order, were 
generated, transformed, transmitted, and diffused to a wide spectrum 
of the population, but it was one very important way that has pre- 
viously escaped serious scholarly attention. Accounts of the exem- 
plary lives and heroic actions of the saints were simple and direct 
and, when related orally at the tombs in the rich colloquial dialect 
of Egypt, they were free of the often intimidating and austere for- 
mat and classical language of the established legal texts. The great 
didactic value of these stories was enhanced by the enjoyable, eas- 
ily accessible, and sociable format of the ziyara in which they were 
presented. The Prophet, as the most perfect of men, always set the 
universal standard, of course, which the ‘ulama’ interpreted and over 
which they served as the watchful guardians. But the saints were 
more immediate, in both a physical and a psychological sense. They 
never replaced the model of the Prophet, but they reinforced and 
supplemented it, and they became important beacons of encourage- 
ment for everyday people engaged in the difficult everyday struggle 
to lead their lives in accordance with the will of God. 

As Ibn al-Hajj is always quick to remind us, however, not every- 
one in the cemetery was there to supplicate God or to reflect upon 
the exemplary qualities and piety of the awliya’. His disapproving 
comments remind us that although al-Qarafa may have been a “great 
medium of divine blessing,” it was much more than that in the social 
economy of late medieval urban space. I have argued that al-Qarafa 
was a quintessential liminal place located on the margins of a great 
medieval city. It was here that a lot of vital social mixing took place; 
here the living mixed with the dead, the rich mixed with the poor, 
the powerful with the powerless, men with women, the formally edu- 
cated with the illiterate, believers with nonbelievers, authorities with 
outlaws, and the mundane mixed with the sacred. And if al-Qarafa 
was indeed liminal space, the ziyara was what Victor ‘Turner called 
a liminoid phenomenon—an essential instrument of normative com- 
munitas, or social antistructure, which played its own important role 
in integrating the communal life of this great metropolis. 

Furthermore, in this extensive mixing that characterized the Qarafa, 
and specifically in the institution of the ziyara, we find important 
clues to the process whereby the great Sufi brotherhoods that emerged 
in the early thirteenth century forged bonds with the general pop- 
ulace. It was precisely in the period covered by this study that large 
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mass followings were attracted to the tariqas. The ziyara was by this 
point an ancient phenomenon, and all the evidence suggests that by 
the later Middle Ages Muslims had been venerating the tombs of 
the holy dead for a very long time indeed. But contemporary observers 
indicate that in the early thirteenth century, exactly when tariqa- 
based Sufism emerged and attracted a mass following, the ziyara 
first occurs as an organized group event. The convergence of these 
two developments may be coincidental, but that seems unlikely. The 
cult of the saints as a whole was unquestionably central to the bond 
between tariqa Sufism and the populace. As Chodkiewicz reminds 
us: “Sufism and sainthood are inseparable. In the absence of saints 
there is no Sufism: it is born of their sainthood, nourished by it, 
and led to reproduce it.”’ And if the cult of the saints lay at the 
core of tariqa Sifism, then I hope that this study has demonstrated 
that the ziyara, lay at the heart of the cult of the saints. The best 
evidence suggests that the ziyara was the critical agency through 
which the link between the brotherhoods and the population at large 
was made and solidified. Although the ziyara was not the invention 
of Siifism, nor was Sifism the outgrowth of the ziyara, both seem 
to have been profoundly affected by their connection with each other 
in the early thirteenth century. The specific dynamics of this rela- 
tionship clearly deserve further attention. However, I suspect that it 
was the product of a fluid two-way process of cultural discourse, 
rather than either the outgrowth of a reified “popular culture” or 
the end result of any calculated manipulation by political and spir- 
itual elites.® 

Finally, what does our consideration of the veneration of Muslim 
saints in late medieval Egypt reflect more broadly on notions of the 
holy in the Islamic tradition? On one hand, the universal aspect of 
the holy in Islam was characterized early on, as Peter Brown observes, 


° Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, 13. 

® Here I note my only objection to Chodkiewicz, who seems to sec room for a 
“deliberate adaptation from above” as a motivating and explanatory factor in the 
emergence of mass-based Siff turug and “the clearer affirmation, in doctrinal teach- 
ing, of the reassuring, mediating function of the saints”; see his Seal of the Saints, 
13-14. I find it difficult to accept cither such a one-sided impetus, or the inten- 
tional manipulation by a conspiracy of political and religious elite in explaining 
social phenomena as widespread and polymorphous as ziyara, the cult of the saints 
gencrally, or even tariqa-based Sufism. That various elite participated and sought 
to direct these things I have no doubt, but I am skeptical of both how extensive 
or genuine a level of control was actually achieved. 
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by large and “permanently localized” centers, such as Mecca and 
Medina.’ These were places that were forever fixed and where the 
holy possessed universal significance. On the other hand, through 
the cult of local saints, the holy in Islam also came to possess a 
more specific regional character. ‘The universal aspect of the holy 
has remained a powerful force, permanently tied to unchanging loca- 
tions, and was never dissipated by the endless division of holy relics. 
This universal dimension of the holy has had profound implications 
for the strong sense of communal solidarity that Muslims the world 
over continue to experience. In other words, the holy, in its uni- 
versal aspect, speaks to and unites Muslims across both space and 
time as members of a single community of faith. ‘Through the saints, 
meanwhile, the holy was also provided a local address. And in this 
context the holy was given a reassuring and familiar voice—one 
punctuated by the tones and cadence of regional dialects and local 
vernacular—that spoke directly to more particular and immediate 
circumstances. Muslims worldwide have continued to share and par- 
ticipate in the universal dimension of the holy, most notably through 
the hajj, while on the local level the holy has been made accessible 
through institutions such as the ziyara and the cult of the saints. 
This remarkable capacity for combining unifying elements of univer- 
sal significance with considerable diversity in local expression, in turn, 
has historically marked the special genius of Islamic civilization as it 
unfolded from the Strait of Gibraltar to the Strait of Malacca. 


” Brown, Cult of the Saints, 90. 
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We can divide Ibn al-Zayyat’s guide, al-Kawakib, according to his 
three jihat. He starts with the westernmost and largest jiha. He takes 
three shuqaq together, which he collectively calls al-bug‘a al-sughra. 
The first shuqga begins with Mashhad al-Ashraf opposite Bab al- 
Qarafa, and ends with the tombs around Mashhad Tabataba (al- 
Kawakib, 37-64). ‘The second shuqga of the first jiha extends from 
Turbat Abi al-Hasan al-Sayigh to Jawsaq al-Madhra’r (64-74). The 
third shuqqa, forming the buq‘a al-sughra, runs from the Turba of 
Imam al-Hasan al-Ansari to Qubbat al-Sadafi (74-83). 

The first shuqqa of al-Mashahid, the second group of three shuqaq 
in the first of the three jihat, begins with Qubbat al-Sadafi and ends 
with the tomb of ‘Amr b. al-‘As (83-87). The second shuqaa starts 
from the tomb of ‘Amr b. al-‘As and concludes at Turbat al-Qasim 
al-’Tayyib (83 and 87-96). ‘The third shuqga of Mashahid runs from 
al-Qasim al-Tayyib to Masjid al-Amn (83 and 96-114). 

The first shuqga of al-buq‘a al-kubra, the third set of three shuqaq 
in the first jiha, begins at the Mosque of al-Amn and ends with the 
tomb of Ibn ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti (114 and 115-24). The second shuqqa 
of the buq‘a al-kubra goes from Turbat al-Mufaddal b. Fadala to 
the grave of Abu ‘Abbas al-Harar (114 and 124-55). Ibn al-Zayyat 
starts the last shuqqa of the buq‘a al-kubra either at Turbat al-Idfawi 
or Jawsaq al-Madhra’i, and concludes it with Masjid al-Fath (114 
and 155-73). We then conclude the first of the three jihat into which 
the cemetery was divided with a review of important tombs and 
locations south of Masjid al-Fath. ‘This tenth and final shuqqa of the 
western jiha Ibn al-Zayyat simply calls al-Qarafa al-Kubra (173-85). 
The first jiha was geographically the largest of the three vertical divi- 
sions of the cemetery, and Ibn al-Zayyat referred to it as al-jiha al- 
kubra al-’ila (185). 

The second major division of al-Qarafa, called the jiha al-wusta 
or “middle jiha” by Ibn al-Zayyat, also consists of ten shuqaq grouped 
into three sets of three with one remaining at the end (185). The 
first set of three shuqaq was designated by the most famous tomb 
in the area, that of Imam al-Warsh (d. 812/13). The second group 
of shugaq is known as al-‘Uthmaniyya, and the third set of three 
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shuqaq is identified by the tomb of al-Musini. The last shuqqa of 
the second or middle jiha is referred to as Thana’ and Sana (37 
and 185). Ibn al-Zayyat again uses Bab al-Qarafa as the point of 
departure for the second jiha, and he begins with the tomb of Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah al-Darwish (185-86). 

The third and easternmost section of the cemetery is referred to 
as the jiha al-sughra, or “small jiha” (277). Once again, starting from 
Bab al-Qarafa we begin with a nearby tomb, in this case the grave 
of Ahmad b. Taltin (278). At the beginning of the Aawakib al-sayydra, 
Ibn al-Zayyat informs us that this jiha, like the previous two, con- 
sists of three sets of three shuqaq with a tenth shuqqa at the end 
(37). The first set of three shuqaq is identified as those of the jabal 
or mountain. The second set of shuqaq is designated by three sites, 
Abi al-Sa‘ud, Ruzbahan, and Ibn Dagiq. The last group of three 
shuqaq is identified with the tomb of Abi al-Rabr‘. The tenth and 
final shuqqa of the third jiha consists of the tombs near Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allah al-Skandari. Unfortunately, however, Ibn al-Zayyat’s neat divi- 
sion of the cemetery breaks down to a certain extent in his discus- 
sion of this third jiha. Without warning he announces that he has 
already covered five of its ten shuqaq in his description of the sec- 
ond jiha (277). Clearly the second and third jihas are substantially 
more compact and less distinct physically than the first jiha. Ibn al- 
Zayyat’s deliberate mixing of the two sections also suggests that his 
symmetric division of the Qarafa into three vertical slices, each sub- 
divided into ten discrete segments, is largely artificial. 


NOTE ON SOURCES 


Unfortunately, we do not possess much biographical detail about the 
authors of the four guides used as sources in this book. Murshid al- 
zuwwar ia qubir al-abrar (The Pious Visitors’ Guide to the Tombs 
of the Righteous), the earliest of the four works relevant to this study, 
was apparently written at the end of the twelfth century, or early 
in the thirteenth century, by al-Muwaffaq Abi al-Qasim ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Abt al-Haram b. ‘Uthman al-Ansari al-Sa‘di al-Shari‘T 
(d. October, 1218).'! The work is preserved in a number of manu- 
scripts and has recently been edited and published.? Murshid al-zuwwar 
is cited frequently as an authority in subsequent pilgrimage guides. 
The author, usually referred to simply as Ibn ‘Uthman, was trained 
in hadith and Shafi‘l jurisprudence (figh). Raghib points out that 
Ibn ‘Uthman was from a prominent family of Egyptian legal and 
religious scholars. 

The second of the four guides, Misbah al-dayajt wa-ghawth al-rajt 
wa-kahf al-lajt (The Lamp for the Darkness, Aid for the Expectant 
Seeker, and Haven for the Seeker of Refuge), was compiled by Majd 
al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Nasikh, more generally known 
as Ibn al-Nasikh, who died around 1297, nearly eighty years after 
Ibn ‘Uthman.’ We know relatively little of Ibn al-Nasikh other than 


' This work is also sometimes identified as: al-Dur al-munazzam fi ziyadra, or Fadl 
alyabal al-mugattam, or the al-Durr al-mantir ft zara al-qubir. See Raghib, “Essai 
d’inventaire,” 265-66. Raghib has succeeded in identifying this author more pre- 
cisely than earlier researchers. His work thus serves as an important correction to 
Brockelmann, Massignon and others. Sec ibid., 266-68. 

2 Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid al-zuwwar. This work was not edited and published until 
after the research for this study was completed. I relied, therefore, most heavily on 
British Library, Oriental Manuscript OR. 3049 and OR. 4635 (especially the lat- 
ter). I also examined Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, 7arikh no. 325 (of which the first 
52 folios are missing). Raghib also notes another copy of this manuscript under 
al-Azhar, Tarikh no. 3974 (see Raghib, “Essai d’inventaire,” 268 n. 3), which I have 
not seen. Since Ibn ‘Uthman’s work is now cdited and published, I have adjusted 
all citations to match the printed edition. 

3 This work is currently available only in manuscript. Raghib employs the Dar 
al-Kutub ms. 7arikh no. 1461, whercas I have relied on Princeton University Library, 
Garrett Collection of Arabic Manuscripts, Yahuda Section, no. 375. Ibn al-Nasikh 
is sometimes referred to as Ibn ‘Ayn al-Fudala’. See Raghib, “Essai d’inventairc,” 


272-73. 
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the fact that he served in the retinue of the vizier and poet Tj al- 
Din Abt ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad. 

More than a century separates Ibn al-Nasikh from the author of the 
third guide, Shams al-Din Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. al-Zayyat, more commonly referred to simply as Ibn al-Zayyat, 
who died in February 1412. He completed his guide, al-Kawakb al- 
sayyara ft tartib al-zyara fi al-qarafatayn al-kubra wa-al-sughra (The Shooting 
Stars in the Organization of the Visit to the Two Qardafas, the 
Greater and the Lesser) in February 1402.* Ibn al-Zayyat was, like 
his father, a Sufi mystic; in fact, he died and was buried in the 
khangah of Siryaqis north of Cairo. 

Finally, Tuhfat al-ahbab wa-bughyat al-tullab ft al-khitat wa-al-mazarat 
wa-al-tarajm wa-al-biga‘ al-mubdrakat (The Gem of the Beloved and 
Desired Object for Those Seeking the Quarters, Shrines, Biographies, 
and Blessed Places), was written by Nur al-Din Abt al-Hasan ‘Ali 
b. Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Khalaf b. Mahmid al-Sakhawi al-Hanafi.° 
Of this author we know almost nothing. Even the date of his death 
is unknown, although we have the fragment of a history of Egypt 
he wrote which ends abruptly in 1482/83, quite possibly the date 
of his death. For some time he was even confused with the more 
famous Shams al-Din Abi al-Khayr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sakhawi, the author of the great biographical dictionary, al-Daw’ 
al-lami“.° 

Chronologically the four guides fall roughly around the years 1218, 
1297, 1402, and 1483, respectively, a reasonable distribution for the 
purposes of examining the period 1200 to 1500 A.D. with assurance 
that we are not missing any significant developments in the genre. 
Structurally and organizationally the guides are remarkably similar. 
The later guides rely heavily on the earlier ones and actually reproduce 
parts of them verbatim. Although we lack information on Egyptian 
pilgrimage guides prior to the mid-twelfth century, the fact that 
Raghib can trace the history of this type of literature in the Islamic 
world generally to at least the early ninth century makes it doubt- 
ful that the four guides considered here reflect the emergence of a 
fundamentally new category of literature in Egypt. It seems more 


* Al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat al-ahbab, 209. Also sec Raghib, “Essai d’inventaire,” 276. 

° The latter two of these four guides are available in published form and I have 
relied here on the published editions of both al-Kawakib and the Tuhfa. 

® Raghib, “Essai d’inventaire,” 277-78. 
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reasonable to assume that these guides are only the earliest surviv- 
ing examples of what was probably a substantially older tradition. 

The guides routinely begin with an invocation to God and prayers 
offered on behalf of the Prophet Muhammad. Ibn ‘Uthman, the 
author of the earliest surviving guide, then proceeds with a review 
of the causes of and praises for the special sanctity of the Jabal al- 
Mugattam, the Muqattam hills that overlook the Qarafa. He also 
mentions the five companions of the Prophet (sahaba) who are buried 
on the plateau of al-Qarafa below the mountain, and provides a 
brief catalogue of mosques situated on the Jabal al-Muqattam. Ibn 
‘Uthman next offers a synopsis of hadith related from or about the 
Prophet Muhammad, that either encourage or justify the ziydra. 
There follows a statement that the dead are fully aware of visitors 
to their graves, which leads him to a discussion of why proper behav- 
lor on visits to the graveyard is essential. Ibn ‘Uthman presents twenty 
wazifas, or guidelines, basic to the correct deportment of pious vis- 
itors (zuwwar), which we consider in Chapter 2. After discussion of 
matters such as resurrection, the ways in which God honors saints 
in their graves, praying and performing sacrifice on behalf of the 
dead, and a number of related topics, Ibn ‘Uthm4n mentions several 
eminent members of the Prophet’s family buried on the edge of the 
Qarafa, foremost among them being al-Sayyida Nafisa (d. 824), the 
great-grandaughter of the Prophet’s grandson, al-Hasan (d. 669); 
Zayd b. Zayn al-‘Abidin (d. 740), the grandson of the Prophet’s 
other grandson, al-Husayn (d. 680); and Muhammad (d. 658), a half- 
brother of the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha (d. 678) and a participant in 
the assasination of the third caliph, ‘Uthman (d. 656). 

Ibn al-Nasikh’s Misbah al-dayajt, depends to a great extent on its 
predecessor, Murshid al-zuwwar, and is structurally similar to the lat- 
ter. After the invocation, Ibn al-Nasikh praises the vizier he served 
and he goes on to explain that his purpose in writing the guide was 
to win the favor of his powerful employer. Ibn al-Nasikh asserts that 
the Misbah not only includes 5,000 important graves not mentioned 
in the earlier Murshid al-zuwwar, but also corrects the errors he found 
in the works of Ibn ‘Uthman and others. 

Al-Kawakhb al-sayyara ft tartib al-zyara of Ibn al-Zayyat relies on 
both the earlier works of Ibn ‘Uthman and Ibn al-Nasikh. Ibn al- 
Zayyat opens his guide with a laudatory survey of the merits of 
Egypt and the Nile, including an account of the Muslim conquest 
of Egypt. He continues with a discussion of the significance of the 
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Jabal al-Mugattam, which is very reminiscent of the earlier work of 
Ibn ‘Uthman. And, like his predecessor, Ibn al-Zayyat offers guide- 
lines to ensure the proper conduct of the zuwwar. Following an enu- 
meration of the Prophet’s companions who are buried in Egypt, Ibn 
al-Zayyat begins his tour of al-Qarafa. 

Tuhfat al-ahbab of al-Sakhawi starts with a short introduction in which 
the author reaffirms the legitimacy of the ziyara. Following a brief 
linguistic digression concerning various terms employed in Arabic to 
describe the grave and a statement on the inevitability of death, al- 
Sakhawi embarks on his own survey of the cemeteries around Cairo. 

The fact that references to pilgrimage guides exist as early as the 
ninth century indicates that the four guides used in this study are 
fairly late representatives of this category of pious literature. But the 
matter of who first wrote them and why still eludes us. It is unfor- 
tunate that some scholars have sought to tie the guides to exclu- 
sively Shr‘ite origins.’ Even if we accept the proposition that the 
earliest guides, about which we have no substantive information 
beyond brief citations, were the first such pilgrimage guides written 
in the Islamic world, the question remains as to whether they were 
original creations or merely the first written record of a much older 
oral tradition. Further, was that tradition Shi‘ite, or even Muslim, 
in origin? As tempting as it may be to equate the earliest surviving 
citations of pilgrimage guides with the genesis of the genre itself, in 
the present incomplete state of our knowledge, the origins of the 
guides remain obscure. Surely we would not contend that Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Marini, who died only five years before the demise of the 
last Fatimid caliph, actually wrote the first pilgrimage guide to the 
cemeteries of Egypt, a work known to us only through a brief cita- 
tion in al-Sakhawi.*® And even if al-Marini did prove to be the first 
author of such a guide, would we be able to assert that the mate- 
rial contained in it was mainly, or even largely, his own creation? 
Perhaps it is more important to examine why this type of literature 
enjoyed such lasting, even increasing, popularity throughout the later 
Middle Ages. ‘The fact that so many guides were composed in Egypt 
between 1200 and 1500, however, does seem significant and may 
well suggest that the already ancient institution of the ziyara under- 


" Thid., 259. Raghib states: “This specialized literature, which is considered among 
the most ancient of Islam, was in its origin specifically Shi‘ite.” 


® Ibid., 260-61. 
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went some important transformations and developments in this period. 

It becomes evident from even a quick perusal of the surviving 
guides that their sources were many and varied. Some of the infor- 
mation is clearly the result of the authors’ own observations. A much 
larger part of the material makes no pretense of being original. 
Earlier guides and information provided by the spiritual directors of 
group ziyaras, the mashayikh al-ziyara, were additional important 
sources. Ibn al-Zayyat, for example, tells us that his own spiritual 
guide, Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Ma‘in b. ‘Ali al-Misri al-Adami, 
was one of the mashayikh al-ziyara. He also tells us that he care- 
fully reviewed an impressive list of previous guides and other related 
works in preparing the AKawakb.° ‘Tombstones, commemorative funer- 
ary inscriptions, and other epigraphic evidence offered still more 
information. And there were other significant sources that the au- 
thors of the pilgrimage guides could and did rely upon. ‘These men 
were not only literate but were also widely read scholars. ‘The vast 
and varied literature of Islamic civilization was readily available to 
them, and they were seemingly well versed in it. Among the scores 
of works cited we find references to major figures such as the early 
Islamic historians Ibn Ishaq (d. 767), al-Waqidi (d. 823), Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam (d. 871), al-Tabari (d. 923), al-Kindi (d. 961), and al- 
Musabbihi (d. 1029); the great medieval biographer Ibn Khallikan 
(d. 1282); theologians such as al-Ghazali (d. 1111) and Ibn al-Jawzi 
(d. 1200); and great collectors of hadith, such as Muslim b. al-Hayjaj 
(d. 875) and al-Bukhari (d. 870). The guides were thus produced by 
scholars who were writing well within the context of Muslim reli- 
gious scholarship. 

For whom were the pilgrimage guides written, and why? Only 
two of the guides, Misbah al-dayaji of Ibn al-Nasikh and the Aawakb 
al-sayyara of Ibn al-Zayyat, are explicit on this question. ‘The former 
author prepared his work, as we have noted, for his employer the 
vizier Taj al-Din Abu ‘Abd Allah. Ibn al-Nasikh informs us that he 
was attracted to his master by the latter’s love of knowledge, and 
because the vizier wished to follow his grandfather’s lead in per- 
forming the ziyara. Ibn al-Nasikh seized the opportunity to be of 
service and produced his guide as a way of ingratiating himself to 
his powerful patron." 


9 Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakb, 4, 220, 225, and passim. 
10 Tbn al-Nasikh, Misbah al-dayaji, fols. 1v°—2r°. 
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Ibn al-Zayyat, on the other hand, tells us that one of his “broth- 
ers,” presumably a fellow Sufi, asked him to prepare a book deal- 
ing with the arrangement of tombs included in the ziyara of al-Qarafa."’ 
Thus, Ibn al-Zayyat set out to identify the graves of the sahaba, 
their successors (al-tabi‘In wa tabi‘thim), the martyrs (shuhada’), as 
well as the illustrious religious scholars (ulama’), relaters of proph- 
etic tradition (muhaddithiin), judges (man waliya al-qada’), reciters 
of the Qur’an (qurra’), teachers (mashayikh al-risala wa al-mutasad- 
dirin), preachers (wu“‘az wa khutaba’), announcers of the ritual prayer 
(mu’adhdhiniin), and Sufi mystics (ahl al-tasawwuf). Ibn al-Zayyat 
tells us that his aim was to sort out who was really buried where, 
and which places were most efficacious for prayer. 

Although the guides of Ibn ‘Uthman and al-Sakhawi do not explic- 
itly state why they were prepared, it seems likely that they were 
intended for much the same readership as the Kawakib. That is to 
say, they were meant to survey the Qarafa systematically and to 
clarify the location of particular sites that mystics and fellow schol- 
ars should visit. Thus, among the surviving guides, the Misbah is 
unique in terms of its intended audience. None of the other works 
presents itself as created originally to gain the favor of a powerful 
or wealthy patron. 

Other textual sources employed in this study include medieval 
legal and theological texts, devotional works, traditional historical 
chronicles, biographical dictionaries, descriptive and topographical 
works, and finally the accounts of both Muslim and Western trav- 
elers who visited Egypt. Although most of these texts will be famil- 
lar to specialists in the field, few of them have been examined before 
with a view to evaluating what light they shed on either the ziyara 
or the veneration of Muslim saints. 


'! Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib, 4. 
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adab al-ziyara — Guidelines or etiquette for proper performance of the zyara. 

‘alm — See ‘ulama’ 

amir — A general ¢ or military commander. 

‘amid — A column or pole; also a carved and inscribed columnar marble or stone 
grave marker. 

Ayyiubids — The Sunni dynasty founded by Saladin (Salah al-Din) that replaced 
the Fatimids and ruled Egypt between 1171-1250 A.D. 

awlya’ (s. walt) — Saints; also awlya’ allah—the “friends of God.” 

baraka — Divine blessing or charisma. 

barzakh — This term designates both the place and the period stretching from death 
to resurrection. 

bid‘a — An innovation—usually in the sense of a forbidden or heretical deviation 
from Islamic law or doctrine. 

dmkr — “Mentioning,” or “remembering;” the central Siff spiritual exercise. It may 
take various forms but usually involves prolonged repetition of one of the divine 
names or religious formulas as a means of focusing attention on and contem- 
plating God. 

dhimmis — Protected non-Muslims, primarily Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians. 

dinar — A gold coin. Until 1425 the canonical Mamluk dinar weighed 4.25 grams. 
In that year Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf Barsbay minted a lighter dinar (called the 
al-Ashraff) that matched the Venctian ducat weighing 3.45 grams. 

dirham — A silver coin. Although the weight varied, during much of the Mamluk 
period it was supposed to weigh approximately 2.97 grams. Approximately 20 
dirhams equalled one gold dinar. 

dua — Supplicatory prayer. 

fagih (pl. fugaha’) — A Muslim jurist. See figh. 

Fattha, al- — The first Sura of the Qur’an. 

Fatimids — A powerful dynasty of Isma‘ilt Shr‘ites who ruled Egypt between 969 
and 1171 A.D. They built the city of Cairo (al-Qamra) shortly after their con- 
quest of Egypt in 969. 

fatwa (pl. fatawa) — A legal opinion issued by a Muslim junst. 

figh — Islamic jurisprudence. 

furi‘ (s. far‘) — A section or subdivision of something; here of the Qarafa cemetery. 
See shugga below. 

al-Fustat — The first capital of Islamic Egypt built initially as a garrison city after 
the Arab conquest in 642 A.D. 

hadith — Prophetic traditions; reports of the actions and sayings of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his closest companions; the second most important source of 
Islamic law, after the Qur’an. 

haj — The Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca, one of the “Five Pillars” of Islam which 
Muslims are obliged to perform at least once during their lives—assuming they 
have both the financial and physical ability to do so. 

hawma — A section, or a group of graves within a graveyard. Although the term 
usually refers to a part of a larger graveyard (magbara), it is also sometimes used 
interchangeably with magbara. 

hawsh — Any walled enclosure; here encompassing a group of tombs. 

hiiriyya (pl. hitr) - Maiden of Paradise. 
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‘td — A “festival” or feast. There are only two canonical feasts in Islam: Yd al-fitr, 
which marks the end of the Ramadan fast, and ‘Td al-adha, or “Feast of the 
Sacrifice,” which marks the end of the hay. 

mam — The term has a varicty of distinct meanings. First, it refers to any leader 
of the daily rituals of worshipful prayer in Islam. In Sunni Islam the term is also 
used as an honorific for a great religious teacher and scholar. Among Shiites, 
the word may either refer to any descendant of the Prophet Muhammad, through 
his first cousin and son-in-law (‘Ali b. Abi Talib), who is recognized as legiti- 
mate successor to the Prophet as both religious and political leader of the Muslim 
community (wumma); or, more generally, to a great Shr‘i religious leader. 

Isma‘ilis — One of three major sects of Shi‘ism. They are also known as “Seveners” 
because they believe that Isma‘il, the eldest son of the sixth Shi‘t Imam, Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq was the true successor to his father. See also Fatimids. 

jawsaq (pl. jawasiq) — Large Fatimid period pavilions which seem to have served as 
rest houses for the Fatimid elite during their visits to the Qarafa cemetery. 

juha (pl. phat) — A term used by Ibn al-Zayyat to refer to one of three great north 
to south vertical sections into which he divides al-Qarafa. 

juiad — Broadly the term means “striving” or exerting great effort, especially in relli- 
gion. It may also mean a “holy war.” 

jinn — Referred to as “genies” in English. A category of non-corporeal spiritual 
beings who, like mankind, possess both a conscience and the capacity to do either 
good or evil. 

karamat (s. karama) — Miracles performed by Muslim saints as a sign of the grace 
God has bestowed upon them. See also manaqib. 

khangah (p\. khawanig) — A Sufi hostel or cloister containing cells where resident and 
itinerant Sifis live, learn spiritual discipline from a recognized master, and con- 
duct spiritual exercises and rituals. See also zdwzya below. 

khutba — A homily offered in a congregational mosque immediately before the Friday 
noon prayer. 

lawh — A stone grave marker which may or may not be inscribed with an epitaph. 

madhhab (pl. madhaib) — A rite or school of Islamic jurisprudence. Among Sunni 
Muslims there are four recognized schools: Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi‘, and Hanballt. 
Egypt has historically followed the Shafi'i madhhab. 

madrasa (pl. madaris) — A teaching-mosque for the transmission of the Islamic reli- 
gious sciences. 

managib — Amazing feats performed by saints. See also karamat. 

mamliuk — ‘The word means “owned” and refers specifically to slave soldiers. ‘These 
slave soldiers came to rule Egypt from 1250-1517 A.D., hence giving their name 
to the Mamluk Empire. 

magbara (pl. magabir) — A graveyard. 

mashhad (pl. mashahid) — A mausoleum. Gencrally the word means a gathering or, 
alternately, the place of such a gathering; see Ibn Manzi, Lisan, 4:2349—-50; al- 
Jawhari, al-Sahah, 2:393. Lanc, Lexicon, 1611, states: “A funcral assembly or pro- 
cession. A place a martyr has died or is buried.” In the period of this study, 
however, the term is not confined to the tomb of a martyr. See also qubba. 

mashhad al-ruv’ya — A “vision-mausoleum” usually built in response to instructions or 
a command received through the medium of a dream. 

mashaytkh (s. shaykh) al-ziyara — Leaders of the ziyara. More gencrally the term shaykh 
may refer to any vencrated religious scholar, the head of a Saft brotherhood, or 
the leader of a tribe. 

mawld (pl. mawald) — A “saint’s day.” The term means birthday and may mark 
cither the birth of the saint or prophet or their death date—in which case it 
marks their “birth” into Paradise. 

maydan — A hippodrome. 
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mihrab — ‘The niche in the wall of a mosque indicating the direction of prayer (qzbia). 

minbar — ‘The raised seat in a mosque from which the khutba is offered. 

nazw — A financial controller or supervisor. 

niyya — Means “intention.” In order for ritual acts, such as prayer, to be valid the 
intent of the person performing the act must be pure and proper. 

gabr — A simple individual grave. 

gadi — An Islamic judge officially appointed by established political authority whose 
legal rulings are binding and enforceable, as opposed to the legal opinions (see 
fatwa) of a jurist which are not. 

gibla — ‘The direction of Mecca, towards which Muslims face each day while per- 
forming their daily rituals of worshipful prayer. 

qissa (pl. gisas) — A short narrative, story, or tale. 

gubba — Meaning a tent or lodging made of animal skins (see Ibn Manzir, Lisan, 
5:3507; al-Jawhari, al-Saha@h. 1:197; and al-Zabidi, Taj, 1:419. The sense in the 
current context is “a dome, or cupola, of stone or bricks: and a building cov- 
ered with a dome or cupola” (Lane, Lexicon, 2478). 

gurba — A good deed or a pious work through which one seeks to draw near or 
approach God. 

rak‘a (pl. raka‘at) — ‘The sequence of bowing and prostration composing the salat. 

ratl - A measure of weight, approximately equal to 450 grams or | pound. 

ribat (pl. arbita) — A hospice or retreat, in this period such institutions were fre- 
quently for devout widows. 

sadaga — Voluntary charity or alms as opposed to obigatory alms (see zakai). 

sahaba — Companions of the Prophet Muhammad. 

salaf - The “righteous forebears,” refers to the first three generations of Islam. 

salat (pl. salawat) - The canonical or ritual prayers in Islam which are performed 
five times each day and are one of the “Five Pillars” of Islamic faith. 

sama‘ — Means “listening,” but refers to mystical concerts which may consist of 
music, verse, religious songs, and/or Qur’anic passages which are used by some 
Suff brotherhoods, such as the Mevlevis, in connection either with their sacred 
dance (hadra), or to achieve an ecstatic state of proximity to the divine. 

sawm — Fasting from just before sunrise until after sunset during the holy month 
of Ramadan. This annual obligation is considered one of the “Five Pillars” of 
Islam. 

Sayidda, al — An honorific meaning “Lady” or “Mistress” frequently used before 
female saints. 

shari‘a — The holy Law of God which is primarily based on the Qur’4n and the 
sunna of the Prophet Muhammad. 

sharif — A descendant of the Prophet Muhammad. 

shaykh — See mashayikh above. 

shafa‘a — Mediation or intercession. 

shirk — The act of associating anything with God, idolary or paganism. More gen- 
erally it is the opposite of al-Islam, submission to the will of God. It is the one 
sin God does not forgive. 

shugga (pl. shugaq) — A term used by Ibn al-Zayyat to describe the ten horizontal 
subsections of the three primary vertical sections (jihat) into which he divides al- 
Qarafa. See also furii‘ above which the same author uses interchangeably with 
shugqa. 

Sidi — An honorific frequently used before the names of male saints; lit. “my mas- 
ter” or “my lord.” 

sunna ~ Means “custom” or “practice.” The term usually refers to the actions, 
words, and unspoken acquiescence (of the Prophet Muhammad and his close 
companions of the first gencration of Muslims), which are preserved in reports 
known as hadith. The sunna of the Prophet forms the second most important 
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source of divine Law (shari‘a) after the Qur’an. Approximately 85% of all Muslims 
are referred to as Sunnis which indicates the centrality they assign to both the 
authority of the Prophet and his companions as well as their acceptance of the 
legitimacy of the historical community of Islam (umma). Shr‘ites, in contrast, rec- 
ognize the rights of the Prophet’s first cousin and son-in-law, ‘Ali b. Abr ‘Talib, 
and his descendants, to rightful leadership of the umma. They also add to the 
sunna of the Prophet the practice and sayings of the Shi‘ite wndms. 

Sufi — A follower of the mystical path in Islam. Sce also tasawwuf 

Siira — Any of the 114 chapters of the of the Qur'an. 

tabaga (pl. tabagat) — An associational category. 

tabiut — A cenotaph. 

ta ifa (pl. tawa’if) — A group, faction or sect. In Siifism the term is frequently used 
interchangeably with fariga to refer to brotherhoods. 

tagitd — In Sunni Islam the term refers to acceptance and imitation of established 
legal authority without reference to any independent inquiry. Among Shr‘ites the 
term means emulation or following the guidance of a great religious leader. 

tarahhum — Pleading for God’s mercy. 

tariga (pl. turug) - A Sufi brotherhood. See also ta%/a. 

turba — A tomb. In this period the term is frequently used interchangeably with 
gubba, thus indicating that the furba was often a cubical mausoleum surmounted 
by a dome. 

tasawwuf — Sufism, the mystical path in Islam. 

‘ulama’ (s. ‘alim) — A term referring broadly to religious scholars. 

umma — Generally any religious community. Specifically, the Muslim community. 

vizier (or wazir) — A chief minister. 

walaya — The Sufi doctrine of sainthood. 

walt — See awlhya’ above. 

wah — The administrative governor of a province. 

wagf (pl. awgaf) — An endowed trust, usually to support religious or charitable insti- 
tutions. 

wagfa — An essential aspect of the hajj to Mecca which involves pilgrims standing 
on the plain of ‘Arafat (12 miles/19 kilometers) southwest of Mecca on the 9th 
of the month of Dhii ’l-Hijja, the second day of the pilgrimage. It is said to sym- 
bolize the Day of Judgment. 

wazifa (pl. waza *if) — A term used by Ibn ‘Uthm4n to mean guideline, or rule of 
conduct. 

wazir — See vizier above. 

wilaya — See walaya. In other contexts this term means sovereignty or rule. 

wisata — Mediation or intervention. 

zau — Sce zuwwar below. 

zakat - An obligatory tax on most types of property which Muslims must pay as 
alms to the poor and needy. The amount which must be paid depends on the 
nature of the property held. Annual payment of such alms is one of the “Five 
Pillars” of Islamic faith. See also sadaga. 

zawtya (pl. zawdya) — In this period a flexible term with a variety of meanings. It 
might refer to anything from the corner of a large mosque to a khdngah. Frequently 
a zawiya designated a small mosque attached to the tomb of a saint where Sifis 
gathered to perform their dikr or other rituals. 

zara (pl. ziyarai) -— The act of visiting the tombs of the dead. May also refer more 
specifically to visits to the Prophct’s tomb in Medina. 

Zuwwar (s. zai) — Visitors. Here pious visitors to the cemetery. 
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